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PREFACE. 


To the first Edition of this work, published in 1872, the 
following statement was prefixed :— 

^‘The work consists, in great part, of the large-type, 
or non-mathematical, portion of our Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy. 

‘‘As it is designed more especially for use in Schools 
and in the junior classes in Universities, the mathematical 
methods employed arc, almost without exception, limited 
to those of the most clementaxy geometry, algebra, and 
trigonometry. Where higher methods are required for an 
investigation, the reader is, in general, simply referred to 
our larger work. 

“ It is particularly interesting to note how many theorems, 
even among those not ordinarily .attacked without the help 
of the Differential Calculus, have here been found to yield 
easily to geometrical methods of the most elementary cha¬ 
racter. 

“ Simplification of modes of proof is not merely an indi¬ 
cation of advance in our knowledge of a subject, but is also 
the surest guarantee of readiness for farther progress. 

“A large part of Chapter VII is reprinted from a series 
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of notes of a part of the Glasgow course, drawn up for 
Sir W. Thomson by John Ferguson, Esq., and printed for 
the use of his students. 

^'We have had considerable difficulty in compiling this 
treatise from the larger work—arising from the necessity for 
condensation to a degree almost incompatible with the design 
to omit nothing of importance; and we feel that it would 
have given us much less trouble and anxiety, and would 
probably Have ensured a better result, had we written the 
volume anew without keeping the larger book constantly 
before us. The sole justification of the course we have pur¬ 
sued is that wherever, in the present volume, the student 
may feel further information to be desirable, he will have 
no difficulty in finding it in the corresponding pages of the 
larger work. 

A great portion of the present volume has been in type 
since the autumn of 1863, and has been printed for the use 
of our classes each autumn since that date.” 

To this we would now only add that the whole has been 
revised, and that we have endeavoured to simplify those 
portions which we have found by experience to present 
difficulties to our students. 

The present edition has been carefully revised by Mr W. 
Burnside, of Pembroke College : and an Index, of which we 
have recognized the necessity, has been drawn up for us by 
Mr Scott Lang. 

W. THOMSON. 

P. G. TAIT. 

Jammy, 1879, 
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DIVISION I. 

PRELIMINARY. 


CHAPTER I.—KINEMATICS. 


1. The science which investigates the action of Force is called, by 
the most logical writers, Dynamics. It is commonly, but erroneously, 
called Mechanics ; a term employed by Newton in its true sense, 
the Science of Machines, and the art of making them. 

2. Force is recognized as acting in two ways : 

1 ° so as to compel rest or to prevent change of motion, and 
2 so as to produce or to change motion. 

Dynamics, therefore, is divided into two parts, which are conveniently 
called Statics and Kinetics. 

3. In Statics the action of force in maintaining rest, or preventing 
change of motion, the ^balancing of forces,’ or Equilibrium, is 
investigated; in Kinetics, the action of force in producing or in 
changing motion. 

4. In Kinetics it is not mere motion which is investigated, but the 
relation of forces to motion. The circumstances of mere motion, 
considered without reference to the bodies moved, or to the forces 
producing the motion, or to the forces called into action by the 
motion, constitute the subject of a branch of Pure Mathematics, 
which is called Kinematics, or, in its more practical branches, 
Mechanism. 

5. Observation and experiment have afforded us the means of 
translating, as it were, from Kinematics into Dynamics, and vice versL 
This is merely mentioned now in order to show the necessity for, 
and the value of, the preliminary matter we are about to introduce. 

6. Thus it appears that there are many properties of motion, 
displacement, and deformation, which may be considered altogether 
independently of force, mass, chemical constitution, elasticity, tempe¬ 
rature, magnetism, electricity; and that the preliminary consideration 
of such properties in the abstract is of very great use for Natural 

T. I 
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Pbilosopliy. We devote to it, accordingly, tire whole of this chapter; 
which will form, as it were, the Geometry of the subject, embracing 
what can be observed or concluded with regard to actual motions, 
as long as the cause is not sought*. In this category we shall first take 
up the free motion of a point, then the motion of a point attached 
to an iiiextensible cord, then the motions and displacements of rigid 
systems—and finally, the deformations of solid and fluid masses. 

7. When a point i*aove£ from one position to another it must 
evidently describe a coiitimtoits line, which may be curved or straight, 
or even made up of portions of carved and straight lines meeting 
each other at any angles. If the motion be that of a material particle^ 
however, there can be no abrupt change of velocity, nor of direction 
unless where the velocity is zero, since (as we shall afterwards see) 
such would imply the action of an infinite force. It is useful to con¬ 
sider at the outset various theorems connected with the geometrical 
notion of the path described by a moving point; and these we shall 
now take up, deferring the consideration of Velocity to a future 
section, as being more closely connected with physical ideas. 


8 . The direction of motion of a moving point is at each instant 
the tangent drawn to its path, if the path be a curve; or the path 
itself if a straight line. • This is evident from the definition of the 
tangent to a curve. 


IT 


9. If the path be not straight the direction of motion changes 
from point to point, and the rate of this change, per unit of length 
of the curve, is called the Curvature, To exemplify this, suppose 
two tangents, FT, QU, drawn to a circle, 
and radii OP, OQ, to the points of contact. 
The angle between the tangents is the 
change of direction between F and Q, 
and the rate of change is to be measured 
by the relation between this angle and the 
length of the circular arc FQ, Now, if Q 
be the angle, s the arc, and r the radius, we 
see at once that (as the angle between the radii is equal to the 
angle between the tangents, and as the measure of an angle is the 

B I 

ratio of the arc to the radius, § 54 ) rB==s, and therefore is the 

measure of the curvature. Hence the curvature of a circle is in¬ 
versely as its radius, and is measured, in terms of the proper unit of 
curvature, simply by the reciprocal of the radius. 



10. Any small portion of a curve may be approximately taken 
as a circular arc, the approximation being closer and closer to the 
truth, as the assumed arc is smaller. The curvature at any point 
is the reciprocal of the radius of this circle for a small arc on each 
side of the point. 

11. If all the points of the curve lie in one plane, it is called a fiane 
curve, and if it be made up of portions of straight or curved lines it 
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is called a plane polygon. If the line do not lie in one plane, we have 
in one case what is called a curve of double curvature^ in the other 
a gauche polygon. The term ‘ curve of double curvature ’ is a very 
bad one, and, though in very general use, is, we hope, not inera¬ 
dicable. The fact is, that there are not two curvatures, but only 
a curvature (as above defined) of which the plane is continuously 
changing, or twfisting, round the tangent line. The course of such 
a curve is, in common language, well called ‘ tortuous ; ’ and the mea¬ 
sure of the corresponding property is conveniently called Tortuosity. 

12. The nature of this will be best understood by considering the 
curve as a polygon whose sides are indefinitely small. Any two 
consecutive sides, of course, lie in a plane—and in that plane the 
curvature is measured as above; but in a curve which is not plane 
the third side of the polygon will not be in the same plane with the 
first two, and therefore the new plane in which the curvature is to 
be measured is different from the old one. The plane of the curva¬ 
ture on each side of any point of a tortuous curve is sometimes called 
the Osculatmg Plane of the curve at that point. As two successive 
positions of it contain the second side of the polygon above men¬ 
tioned, it is evident that the osculating plane passes from one position 
to the next by revolving about the tangent to the curve. 

13. Thus, as we proceed along such a curve, the curvature in 
general varies j and, at the same time, the plane in which tlie cur¬ 
vature lies is turning about the tangent to the curve. The rate of 
torsion, or the tortuosity, is therefore to be measured by the rate at 
which the osculating plane turns about the tangent, per unit length 
of the curve. The simplest illustration of a tortuous curve is the 
thread of a screw. Compare § 41 (d). 

14. The Intigral CurvafU7'C^ or whole change of direction^ of an arc 
of a plane curve, is the angle through which the tangent has turned 
as we pass from one extremity to the other. The average curvature 
of any portion is its whole curvature divided by its length. Suppose 
a line, drawn through any fixed point, to turn so as always to be 
parallel to the direction of motion of a point describing the curve : 
the angle through which this turns during the motion of the point 
exhibits what we have defined as the integral curvature. In esti¬ 
mating this, we must of course take the enlarged modern meaning 
of an angle, including angles greater than two right angles, and also 
negative angles. I’hiis the integral curvature of any closed curve or 
broken line, whether everywhere concave to the interior or not, is four 
right angles, j:>rovided it does not cut itself. That of a Lemniscate, 

0 ^ is zero. That of the Epicyloid ^ is eight right angles ;• and 
so on. 

15. The definition in last section may evidently be extended to 
a plane polygon, and the integral change of direction, or the angle 
between the first and last sides, is then the sum of its exterior angles, 
all the sides being jiroduccd eaf:h in the direction in which the 

I—2 
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moving point describes it while passing round the figure. This is 
true whether the polygon be closed or not. If closed, then, as long 
as it is not crossed, this sum is four right angles,—an extension of 
the result in Euclid, where all f^ebitrant polygons are excluded. In 

the star shaped figure , it is ten right angles, wanting the sum of 

tlie five acute angles of the figure; i. e. it is eight right angles. 

16. A chain, cord, or fine wire, or a fine fibre, filament, or hair, 
may suggest, what is not to be found among natural or artificial pro¬ 
ductions, a perfectly flexible and inexiensible line. The elementary 
kinematics of this subject require no investigation. The mathematical 
condition to he expressed in any case of it is simply that the distance 
measured along the line from any one point to any other, remains 
constant, however the line be bent. 


17. The use of a cord in mechanism presents us with many 
practical applications of this theory, which are in general extremely 
simple; although curious, and not always very easy, geometrical 
problems occur in connexion with it. We shall say nothing here 
about such cases as knots, knitting, weaving, etc., as being exces¬ 
sively difficult in their general development, and too simple in the 
ordinary cases to require explanation. 


18. The simplest and most useful applications are to the Pulley 
and its combinations. In theory a pulley is simply a smooth body 
which changes the direction of a flexible and inextensible 
f cord stretched across part of its surface; in practice (to 
escape as much as possible of the inevitable friction) 
it is a wheel, on part of whose circumference the cord 
is wrapped. 

(i) Suppose we have a single pulley about which 
the flexible and inextensible cord ABP is wrapped, and 
suppose its free portions to be parallel. 

If {A being fixed) a point P of the cord iP' 

be moved to P\ it is evident that each 

of the portions AB and P2?‘will he ^—. . 

shortened by one-half of PP\ Hence, \ 
when P moves through any space in ^ 

I 5 the direction of the cord, the pulley B 
moves in the same direction, through 
half the space. 

( 2 ) If there be two cords and two pulleys, the 
ends. AA^ being fixed, and the other end of AB 
being attached to the pulley B' —then, if all free I 

parts of the cord are parallel, when P is moved to 111 ]e^ 

P\ B moves in the same direction through half the 
space, and carries with it one end of the cord AB, 

Hence B moves through half the space B did, that 
is, one fourth of PF', 
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( 3 ) And so on for any number of pulleys, if they be arranged 
in the above manner. Similar considerations enable us to deter¬ 
mine the relative motions of all parts of other systems of pulleys and 
cords as long as all the free parts of the cords are parallel. 

Of course, if a pulley be fixed^ the motion of a point of one end of 
the cord to or from it involves an equal motion of the other end 
from or to it. 

If the strings be not parallel, the relations of a single pulley or 
of a system of pulleys are a little complex, but present no difficulty. 

19. In the mechanical tracing of curves, a flexible and inextensible 
cord is often supposed. Thus, in drawing an ellipse, the focal pro¬ 
perty of the curve shows us that if we fix the ends of such a cord 
to the foci and keep it stretched by a pencil, the pencil will trace 
the curve. 

By a ruler moveable about one focus, and a string attached to a 
point in the ruler and to the other focus, and kept tight by a pencil 
sliding along the edge of the ruler, the hyperbola may be described 
by the help of its analogous focal property; and so on. 

20. But the consideration of evolutes is of some importance in 
Natural Philosophy, especially in certain mechanical and optical 
questions, and we shall therefore devote a section or two to this 
application of Kinematics. 

Dcf If a flexible and inextensible string be fixed at one point 
of a plane curve, and stretched along the curve, and be then 
unwound in the plane of the curve, every pohit of it will describe 
an Ifwolutc of the curve. The original curve is called the Evolute of 
any one of the others. 

21. It will be observed that we speak of an involute, and of the 
evolute, of a curve. In fact, as will be easily seen, a curve can have 
but one evolute, but it has an infinite number of involutes. For all 
that we have to do to vary an involute, is to change the point of 
the curve from which the tracing-point starts, or consider the invo¬ 
lutes described 1 :>y different points of the string; and these will, in 
general, be different curves. But the following section shows that 
there is but one evolute. 

22. Let AB be any curve, PQ, a portion of an involute, /P, qQ 
positions of the free part of the string. It will be seen at once 
that these must be tangents to the arc 
AB at f and q. Also the string at 
any stage, as fP, ultimately revolves 
about p. Hence pP is norinal (or per¬ 
pendicular to the tangent) to the curve 
PQ, And thus the evolute of PQ is 
a definite curve, viz. the envelop of (or 
line which is touched by) the normals drawn at every point of PQ,, 
or, which is the same thing, the locus of the centres of the circles 
which have at each point tlie same tangent and curvature as the 
curve PQ. And we may merely mention, as an obvious result of the 
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mode of tracing, that the arc qp is equal to the difference oi qQ and 
pP^ or that the arc pA is equal to pP. Compare § 104 . 

23. The rate of motion of a point, or its rate of change of position^ 
is called its Velocity. It is greater or less as the space passed over 
in a given time is greater or less: and it may be tmiforin^ i. e. the 
same at every instant; or it may be variable. 

Uniform velocity is measured by the space passed over in unit of 
time, and is, in general, expressed in feet or in metres per second; 
if very great, as in the case of light, it may be measured in miles per 
second. It is to be observed that Time is here used in the abstract 
sense of a iiniformlydncreasing quantity—what in the differential cal¬ 
culus is called an independent variable. Its physical definition is 
given in the next chapter. 

24. Thus a point, which moves uniformly with velocity 7 ;, describes 

a space of v feet each second, and therefore vt feet in t seconds, 
t being any number whatever. Putting s for the space described 
in t seconds, we have s = vi. 

Thus with unit velocity a point describes unit of space in unit of 
time. 

25. It is well to observe here, that since, by our formula, we have 

generally 5 

and since nothing has been said as to the magnitudes of s and we 
may take these as small as we choose. Thus we get the same ?'esnlt 
whether we de 7 'ive v fro 7 n the space described in a 7nillion seconds^ or 
from that described in a i7iiUlo7ith of a second. This idea is very useful, 
as it makes our results intelligible when a variable velocity has to be 
measured, and we find ourselves obliged to approximate to its value 
(as in § 28 ) by considering the space described in an interval so 
short, that during its lapse the velocity does not sensibly alter in value. 

26. When the point does not move uniformly, the velocity is 
variable, or different at different successive instants: but we define 
the average velocity during any time as the space described in that 
time, divided by the time; and, the less the interval is, the more 
nearly does the average velocity coincide with the actual velocity at 
any instant of the interval. Or again, we define the exact velocity at 
any instant as the space which the point would have described in one 
second, if for such a period it kept its velocity unchanged. 

27. That there is at eveiy instant a definite velocity for any moving 
point, is evident to all, and is matter of everyday conversation. Thus, 
a railway train, after starting, gradually increases its speed, and every 
one understands what is meant by saying that at a particular instant it 
moves at the rate of ten or of fifty miles an hour,—although, in the 
course of an hour, it may not have moved a mile altogether. We 
may suppose that, at any instant during the motion, the steam is so 
adjusted as to keep the train running for some time at a uniform 
velocity. This is the velocity which the train had at the instant in 
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question. Without supposing any such definite adjustment of the 
driving-power to be made, we can evidently obtain an approximation 
to the velocity at a particular instant, by considering (§ 25 ) the 
motion for so short a time, that during that time the actual variation 
of speed may be small enough to be neglected. 

28. In fact, if v be the velocity at either beginning or end, or at 
any instant, of an interval and s the space actually described in 

that interval; the equation — j (which expresses the definition of 

the average velocity, § 26 ) is more and more nearly true, as the 
velocity is more nearly uniform during the interval so that if we 
take the interval small enough the equation may be made as nearly 
exact as we choose. Thus the set of values— 

Space described in one second, 

Ten times the space described in the first tenth of a second, 

A hundred „ „ „ hundredth „ 

and so on, give nearer and nearer approximations to the velocity at 
the beginning of the first second. 

The whole foundation of Newton’s differential calculus is, in fact, 
contained in the simple question, ^What is the rate at which the 
space described by a moving point increases?’ i,e. What is the 
velocity of the moving point? Newton’s notation for the velocity, 
i. e. the rate at which ^ increases, or the fluxio?i of s, is i. This 
notation is very convenient, as it saves the introduction of a second 
letter. 

29. The preceding definition of velocity is equally applicable 
whether the point move in a straight or a curved line; but, since, 
in the latter case, the direction of motion continually changes, the 
mere amount of the velocity is not sufficient completely to describe 
the motion, and we must have in every such case additional data 
to thoroughly specify the motion. 

In such cases as this the method most commonly employed, 
whether we deal with velocities, or (as we shall do farther on) with 
accelerations and forces, consists in studying, not the velocity, accele¬ 
ration, or force, directly, but its resolved parts parallel to any three 
assumed directions at right angles to each other. Thus, for a train 
moving up an incline in a N.E. direction, we may have the whole 
velocity and the steepness of the incline given; or we may exj)ress 
the same ideas thus—the train is moving simultaneously northward, 
eastward, and upward—and the motion as to amount and direction 
will be completely known if we know separately the northward, east¬ 
ward, and upward velocities—these being called the comJ>onents of 
the whole velocity in the three mutually perpendicular directions 
N., E,, and up. 

30. A velocity in any direction may be resolved in, and perpen¬ 
dicular to, any other direction. The first component is found by 
multiplying the velocity by the cosine of the angle between the two 
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directions; the second by using as factor the sine of the same angle. 
Thus a point moving with velocity V up an Inclined El^e, making 
an angle a with the horizon, has a vertical velocity V sin a and a 

horizontal velocity V cos a. ^ 

Or it maybe resolved into components m any three rectangular 
directions, each component being found by^ multiplying the wliole 
velocity by the cosine of the angle between its direction and that of 
the component* The velocity resolved in any direction is the sum 
of the resolved parts (in that direction) of the three rectangular com¬ 
ponents of the whole velocity. And if we consider motion in one 
plane, this is still true, only we have but tufo rectangular com¬ 
ponents. ■ 

31. These propositions are virtually equivalent to the following 
obvious geometrical construction :— 

To compound any two velocities as OA, OB in the figure; where 
. OAj for instance, represents in niagni- 

B -direction the space which 

would be described in one second by 
a point moving with the first of the 
given velocities—and similarly OB for 
the second; from A draw A C parallel 

_ and equal to OB. Join OC: then OC 

A is the resultant velocity in magnitude 



and direction. 

OC is evidently the diagonal of the parallelogram two of wliose 
sides are OAj OB. 

Hence the resultant of any two velocities as OA, AC^ in the 
figure, is a velocity represented by the third side, OC, of the triangle 
OAC 

Hence if a point have, at the same time, velocities represented 
OA^ A Cy and CO, the sides of a triangle taken in the same order, it 
is at rest. 

Hence the resultant of velocities represented by the sides of any 
closed polygon whatever, whether in one , plane or not, taken all in 
the same order, is zero. 

Hence also the resultant of velocities represented by all the sides 
of a polygon but one, taken in order, is represented by that one 
taken in the opposite direction. 

Wlien there are two velocities, or three velocities, in two or in 
three rectangular directions, the resultant is the square root of the 
sum of their squares ; and the cosines of its inclination to the given 
directions are the ratios of the components to the resultant. 

32. ^ The velocity of a point is said to be accelerated or retarded 
according as it increases or diminishes, but the word acceleration is 
generally used in either sense, on the understanding that we may 
regard its quantity as either positive or negative: and (§ 34 ) is 
farther generalized so as to include change of direction as well as 
change of speed. Acceleration of velocity may of course he either 
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•uniform or variable. It is said to be uniform when the point receives 
equal increments of velocity in equal times, and is then measured by 
the actual increase of velocity per unit of time. If we choose as the 
unit of acceleration that which adds a unit of velocity per unit of 
time to the velocity of a point, an acceleration measured by a will 
add a units of velocity in unit of time—and, therefore, at units of 
velocity in t units of time. Hence if v be the change in the velocity 
during the interval 

v-at^ ox a 

33. Acceleration is variable when the poinds velocity does not 

receive equal increments in successive equal periods of time. It is 
then measured by the increment of velocity, which would have been 
generated in a unit of time had the acceleration remained throughout 
that unit the same as at its commencement. The average accelera¬ 
tion during any time is the whole velocity gained during that time, 
divided by the time. In Newton's notation v is used to express the 
acceleration in the direction of motion; and, if v^s as in § 28 , we 
have a — v—'L 

34. But there is another form in which acceleration may manifest 
itself. Even if a point's velocity remain unchanged, yet if its direc- 
iio7i of motion change, the resolved parts of its velocity in fixed 
directions will, in general, be accelerated. 

Since acceleration is merely a change of the component velocity 
in a stated direction, it is evident that the laws of composition and 
resolution of accelerations are the same as those of velocities. 

We therefore expand the definition just given, thus :—Acceleration 
is the rate of change of velocity tvhether that change take place m the 
direction of motion or not 

35. What is meant by change of velocity is evident from § 31 . 
For if a velocity OA become its change is AC^ or OB. 

Hence, just as the direction of motion of a point is the tangent to 
its path, so the direction of acceleration of a moving 
point is to be found by the following construction:— 

From any point O draw lines OF^ OQ, etc., repre¬ 
senting in magnitude and direction the velocity of the 
moving point at every instant. (Compare § 49 .) The 
points, P, < 2 , etc., must form a continuous curve, for 
(§ 7 ) OF cannot change abruptly in direction. Now 
if ^ be a point near to jP, OF and Od repres.ent two 
successive values of the velocity. Hence FQ is the 
whole change of velocity during the interval. As the 
interval becomes smaller, the direction Fd niore and more nearly 
becomes the tangent at F. Flence the direction of acceleration is 
that of the tangent to the cuive thus described. 

The magnitude of the acceleration is the rate of change of velocity, • 
and is therefore measured by the velocity of F in the curve Fd^ 
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36. Let a point describe a circle, radius R, with uniforin 

velocity V. Then, to determine the direction of acceleration, we 
must draw, as below, from a fixed point 6 >, lines OP^ OQ, etc., 
representing the velocity at B, etc., in direction and magnitude. 
Since the velocity in ABD is constant, all the lines OP, OQ, etc., 

will be equal (to F), and there¬ 
fore PQS is a circle whose 
centre is O. The direction of 
acceleration at A is parallel to 
the tangent at P, that is, is per¬ 
pendicular to OP, i.e. to Aa, 
and is therefore that of the 
radius A C. 

Now jP describes the circle 
PQ.S, whiled describes ABD. 
Hence the velocity of P is to 
that of A as OP to CA, i. e. as V to R\ and is therefore equal to 

V 



and this (§ 35 ) is the amount of the acceleration in the circular path 
ABD. 

37. The whole acceleration in any direction is the sum of the 
components (in that direction) of the accelerations parallel to any 
three rectangular axes—each component acceleration being found 
by the same rule as component velocities (§ 34 ), that is, by multiply¬ 
ing by the cosine of the angle between the direction of the accelera¬ 
tion and the line along which it is to be resolved. 

38. When a point moves in a cui*ve the whole acceleration may 
be resolved into two parts, one in the direction of the motion and 
equal to the acceleration of the velocity; the other towards the 
centre of curvature (perpendicular therefore to the direction of mo¬ 
tion), whose magnitude is proportional to the square of the velocity 
and also to the curvature of the path. The former of these changes 
the velocity, the other affects only the form of the path, or the 
direction of motion. Hence if a moving point be subject to an 
acceleration, constant or not, whose direction is continually perpen¬ 
dicular to the direction of motion, the velocity will not be altered— 
and the only effect of the acceleration will be to make the point 
move in a curve whose curvature is proportional to the acceleration 
at each instant, and inversely as the square of the velocity, 

39. In other words, if^a point move in a curve, whether with a 
uniform or a var^ung velocity, its change of direction is to be re¬ 
garded as constituting an acceleration towards the centre of curva¬ 
ture, equal in amount to the square of the velocity divided by the 
radius of curvature. The whole acceleration wall, in every case, be 
the resultant of the acceleration thus measuring change of direction 
and the acceleration of actual velocity along the curve. 
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40. If for any case of motion of a point we have given the whole 
velocity and its direction, or simply the components of the velocity 
in three rectangular directions, at any time, or, as is most commonly 
the case, for any position; the determination of the form of the path 
described, and of other circumstances of the motion, is a question of 
pure mathematics, and in all cases is capable (if not of an exact 
solution, at all events) of a solution to any degree of approximation 
that may be desired. 

This is true also if the total acceleration and its direction at every 
instant, or simply its rectangular components, be given, provided the 
velocity and its direction, as well as the position of the point, at any 
one instant be given. But these are, in general, questions requiring 
for their solution a knowledge of the integral calculus. 

41. From the principles already laid down, a great many interest¬ 
ing results may be deduced, of which we enunciate a few of the 
simpler and more inqiortant. 

{a) If the velocity of a moving point be uniform, and if its direction 
revolve uniformly in a plane, the path described is a circle. 

(^) If a point moves in a plane, and its component velocity 
parallel to each of two rectangular axes is proportional to its dis¬ 
tance from that axis, the path is an ellipse or hyperbola whose 
principal diameters coincide with those axes; and the acceleration 
is directed to or from the centre of the curve at every instant 
(§§ 66 , 78). 

(^r) If the components of the velocity parallel to each axis be equi¬ 
multiples of the distances from the other axis, the path is a straight 
line passing through the origin. 

(d) When the velocity is uniform, but in a direction- revolving 
uniformly in a right circular cone, the motion of the point is in a 
circular helix whose axis is parallel to that of the cone. 

42. When a point moves uniformly in a circle of radius i?, with 
velocity the whole acceleration is directed towards the centre, and 

has the constant value See § 36 . 

43. With uniform acceleration in the direction of motion, a point 
describes spaces proportional to the squares of the times elapsed 
since the commencement of the motion. This is the case of a body 
falling vertically in vacuo under the action of gravity. 

In this case the space described in any interval is that ■which would 
be described in the same time by a point moving uniformly with a 
velocity equal to that at the middle of the interval. In other words, 
the average velocity (when the acceleration is uniform) is, during any 
interval, the arithmetical mean of the initial and final velocities. For, 
since the velocity increases uniformly, its value at any time before the 
middle of the interval is as much less than this mean as its value 
at the same time after the middle of the interval is greater than the 
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mean: and hence its value at the middle of the interval must be the 
mean of its first and last values. 

In symbols; if at time t-o the velocity was then at time t it is 
v~ V-haf. 

Also the space (a:) described is equal to the product of the time by the 
average velocity. But we have just shown that the average velocity is 

and therefore x = Vi^+ \af, 

Plence, by algebra, 

+ 2 ax = + 2 Vat + df = (F+ atf = 

or 

If there be no initial velocity our equations become 
v=:^at^ x~\af^ \v^^ax. 

Of course the preceding formulae apply to a constant retardation, as 
in the case of a projectile moving vertically upwards, by simply giving 
a a negative sign. 

44. When there is uniform acceleration in a constant direction, 
the path described is a parabola, whose axis is parallel to that 
direction. This is the case of a projectile moving in vacuo. 

For the velocity ( V) in the original direction of motion remains 
unchpged; and therefore, in time t, a space Vt is described parallel 
to this line. But in the same interval, by the above reasoning, we see 
that a space \at‘^ is described parallel to the direction of acceleration. 
Hence, if AP be the direction of motion at A, AB the direction 
of acceleration, and Q the position of the point at time t\ 
p draw QP parallel to BA^ meeting AP in. 

P: then 

AP=^Vt, PQ = }^aP 

Hence 

2 

AP^^~FQ. 
a ^ 

This is a property of a parabola, of which 
the axis is parallel to AB} AB being a 
diameter, and AP a tangent. If 0 be 
the focus of this curve, we know that 
AP^^^OA.FQ, 

Hence 


and is therefore known. Also OA is known in direction, for AP 
bisects the angle, OA C, between the focal distance of a point and 
the diameter through it. 

45. When the acceleration, whatever (and however varying) be 
its magnitude, is directed to a fixed point, the path is in a plane 
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passing through that point j and in this plane the areas traced out by 
the radius-vector are proportional to the times employed. 

Evidently there is no acceleration perpendicular to the plane con¬ 
taining the fixed point and the line of motion of the* moving point 
at any instant; and there being no velocity perpendicular to this 
plane at starting, there is therefore none throughout the motion; 
thus the point moves in the plane. For the proof of the second 
part of the proposition we must make a slight digression. 

46. The Moment of a velocity or of a force about any point is 
the product of its magnitude into the perpendicular from the point 
upon its direction. The moment of the resultant velocity of a par¬ 
ticle about any point in the plane of the components is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the moments of the components, the proper sign of 
each moment depending on the directiori of motion about the point. 
The same is true of moments of forces and of moments of momentum, 
as defined in Chapter 11. 

First, consider two component motions, AB and AC, and let AD 
be their resultant (§ 31 ). Their half-moments round the point 0 
are respectively the areas OAB^ OCA. Now OCA, together with 
half the area of the parallelogram CABD, is equal to ODD. Hence 
the sum of the two half-moments together 
with half the area of the parallelogram is 
equal to A OB together with BOD, that is 
to say, to the area of the whole figure 
OABJD. But ABD, a part of this figure, 
is equal to half the area of the parallelo¬ 
gram; and therefore the remainder, OAD, 
is equal to the sum of the two half-mo¬ 
ments. But OAD is half the moment of the 
resultant velocity round the point O. Hence the moment of the 
resultant is equal to the sum of the moments of the two components. 
By attending to the signs of the moments, we see that the proposi¬ 
tion holds when O is within the angle CAB. 

If there be any number of component rectilineal motions, we may 
compound thern m order, any two taken together first, then a third, 
and so on; and it follows that the sum of their moments is equal to 
the moment of their resultant. It follows, of course, that the sum of 
the moments of any number of component velocities, all in one plane, 
into which the velocity of any point may be resolved, is equal to the 
moment of their resultant, round any point in their plane. It follows 
also, that if velocities, in different directions all in one plane, lie suc¬ 
cessively given to a moving point, so that at any time its velocity is 
their resultant, the moment of its velocity at any time is the sum of the 
moments of all the velocities which have been successively given to it. 

47. Thus if one of the components always passes through the 
point, its moment vanishes. This is the case of a motion in which 
the acceleration is directed to a fixed point, and we thus prove the 
second theorem of § 45 , that in the case supposed the areas described 
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by the radius-vector are proportional to the times; for, as we have 
seen, the moment of the velocity is double the area traced out by the 
radius-vector .in unit of time. 

48. Hence*in this case the velocity at any point is inversely as 
the perpendicular from the fixed point to the tangent to the path or 
the momentary direction of motion. 

For the product of this perpendicular and the velocity at any 
instant gives double the area described in one second about the 
fixed point, which has just been shown to be a constant quantity. 

' As the kinematical propositions with which we are dealing have 
important bearings on Physical Astronomy, we enunciate here Keplels 
La.w$ of Planetary Motion. They were deduced originally from 
observation alone, but Newton explained them on physical principles 
and showed that they are applicable to comets as well as to planets. 

L Each planet describes an Ellipse [with comets this may be any 
Conic Section] of which the Sim occupies one focus. 

II. The radius-vector of each planet describes equal areas in 
equal times. 

Ill The square of the periodic time [in an elliptic orbit] is pro¬ 
portional to the cube of the major axis. 

Sections 45 — 47 , taken in connexion with the second of these 
laws, show that the acceleration of the motion of a planet or comet 
is along the radius-vector. 

49. If, as ill § 35 , from any fixed point, lines be drawn at every 
instant representing in magnitude and direction the velocity of a point 
describing any path in any manner, the extremities of these lines 
form a curve which is called the Hodograph. The fixed ]Joint from 
which these lines are drawn is called the hodographic origin. Tlie 
invention of this construction is due to Sir W. R. Plamillon; and 
one of the most beautiful of the many remarkable theorems to which 
it leads is this : The Hodograph for the motion of a planet or comet is 
always a circle^ whatevC}' he the form and dimensions of the orbit, I’lic 
proof will be given immediately. 

It was shown (§ 35 ) that an arc of the hodograph represents the 
change of velocity of the moving point during the corresponding 
time; and also that the tangent to the hodograph is parallel to the 
direction, and the velocity in the hodograph is equal to the amount 
of the acceleration of the moving point. 

When the hodograph and its origin, and the velocity along it, or 
the time corresponding to each point of it, are given, the orbit may 
easily be shown to be determinate. 

[An important improvement in nautical charts has been suggested 
by Archibald Smith', It consists in drawing a curve, which may 
be called the tidal hodograph with reference to any point of a chart 
for which the tidal currents are to be specified throughout the chief 
tidal period (twelve lunar hours). Numbers from I. to XIL are placed 
at marked points along the curve, corresponding to the lunar liours. 

Proc . R , S , 18(55. 
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Smith's curve is precisely the Hamiltonian hoclograph for an imagi¬ 
nary particle moving at each instant with the same velocity and the 
same direction as tlie particle of fluid passing, at #the same instant, 
through the point referred to.] 

60. In the case of a projectile (§ 44 ), the horizontal component 
of the velocity is unchanged, and the vertical component increases 
uniformly. Hence the hodograph is a vertical straight line, whose 
distance from the origin is the horizontal velocity, and which is 
described uniformly. 

51. To prove Hamilton’s proposition (§ 49 ), let APB be a portion 
of a conic section and S one focus. Let P move so that SP 
describes equal areas in equal times, that is (§ 48 ), 
let the velocity be inversely as the perpendicular 
SV from *5* to the tangent to the orbit If ABP 
be an ellipse or hyperbola, the intersection of the 
perpendicular with the tangent lies in the circle 
VAZ, whose diameter is the major axis. Produce 
VS to cut the circle again in Z. Then VS. SZ is 
constant, and therefore SZ is inversely as SVj that 
is, SZ is proportional to the velocity at P, Also 
SZ is perpendicular to the direction of motion PV, 
and thus the circular locus of Z is the hodograph turned through a 
right angle about S in the plane of the orbit. If APB ].)e a paraljola, 

K is a straight line. But if another point Who taken in VS pro¬ 
duced, so that VS^SlI'm constant, the locus of ^is easily seen to he a 
circle. lienee the proposition is generally true for all conic sections. 
The hodograph surrounds its origin [as the figure shows] if the orbit 
be an ellipse, passes through it when the orbit is a parabola, and the 
origin is without the hodograjDh if the orbit is a hyperbola. 



52. A reversal of the demonstration of § 51 shows that, if the 
acceleration be towards a fixed point, and if the hodograph be a 
circle, the orbit must be a conic section of which the fixed point 
is a focus. 

But we may also prove this important proposiiion as follows: 
Let A ])e the centre of the circle, and O the hodographic origin. 
Join OA and draw the perpendiculars 
PM to CA and ON to PA, Then OP 
is the velocity in the orbit: and ONj being 
parallel to the tangent at I] is the direc¬ 
tion of acceleration in the orbit; and i.s 
therefore parallel to the radius-vector to 
the fixed point about which there is equable 
description of areas. The velocity parallel 
to the radius-vector is therefore ON, and 
the velocity perpendicular to the fixed line 


OA is PM But - 


ON 


PM^ 


OA 

AN 



constant 
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Hence, in the orbit, the velocity along the radius-vector is pro^ 
portional to that perpendicular to a fixed line: and therefore the 
radius-vector of any point is proportional to the distance of that 
point from a fixed line—a property belonging exclusively to the 
conic sections referred to their focus and directrix. 

53, The path which, in consequence of Aherrafiojiy a fixed star 
seems to describe, is the hodograph of the earth’s orbit, and is 
therefore a circle whose plane is parallel to the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

54. When a point moves in any manner, the line joining it with 
a fixed point generally changes its direction. If, for simplicity, we 
consider the motion to be confined to a plane passing through the 
fixed point, the angle which the joining line makes with a fixed line 
in the plane is continually altering, and its rate of alteration at any 
instant is called the Angular Velocity of the first point about the 
second. If uniform, it is of course measured by the angle described 
in unit of time ] if variable, by the angle which would have been 
described in unit of time if the angular velocity at the instant in 
question were maintained constant for so long. In this respect the 
process is precisely similar to that which we have already explained 
for the measurement of velocity and acceleration. 

We may also speak of the angular velocity of a moving plane 
with respect to a fixed one, as the rate of increase of the angle 
contained by them; but unless their line of intersection remain fixed, 
or at all events parallel to itself, a somewhat more laboured statement 
IS required to give a complete specification of the motion. 

55. The unit angular velocity is that of a point which clescribc.s, 
or would describe, unit angle about a fixed point in unit of time. The 
usual unit angle is (as explained in treatises on plane trigonometry) that 
which subtends at the centre of a circle an arc whose length is equal 

to the radius j being an angle of £^"=: 5 y». 295 y 8 ... = s/i 7 ' 44".8 
nearly. 


r The an^lar velocity ofa point in a plane is evidently to be 
found by dividing the velocity perpendicular to the radius-vector by 
the length of the radius-vector. ^ 


57. When the angular velocity is variable its rate of increase or 
diminution is called the Angular Acceleration, and is measured with 
reference to the same unit angle. 

58 When one point describes uniformly a circle about another 
the tune of describing a complete circumference being T, we have 
the angle 2 ^ described uniformly in T-, and, therefore^ the angular 

velocity IS y. Even when the angular velocity is not uniform, as in 


a planet’s motion, it is useful to introduce the quantity which is 
then Ccillec] the niea?i cingulcir velocity. 
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59. When a point moves uniformly in a straight line its angular 
velocity evidently diminishes as it recedes from the point about 
which the angles are measured, and it may easily be shown that 
it varies inversely as the square of the distance from this point 
The same proposition is true for any path, when the acceleration is 
towards the point about which the angles are measured: being 
merely a different mode of stating the result of § 48 . 

60. The intensity of heat and light emanating from a point, or 
from a uniformly radiating spherical surface, diminishes according to 
the inverse square of the distance from the centre. Hence the rate 
at which a planet receives heat and light from the sun varies in 
simple proportion to the angular velocity of the radius-vector. Hence 
the whole heat and light received by the planet in any time is pro¬ 
portional to the whole angle turned through'‘by its radius-vector in 
the same time. 

61. A further instance of this use of the idea of angular velocity 

may now be given, to solve the problem of finding the hodograph 
(§ 35 ) of motion in which the acceleration is directed to 

a fixed point, and varies inversely as the square of the distance from 
that point. The velocity of P, in the hodograph EQ^ being the 

acceleration in the orbit, varies inversely as the square of the 
radius-vector; and therefore (§ 59 ) directly as the 
angular velocity- Hence the arc of EQj described 
in any time, is proportional to the corresponding 
angle-vector in the orbit, i. e. to the angle through 
which the tangent to EQ has turned. Hence (§ 9 ) 
the curvature of EQ is constant, or EQ is a circle. 

This demonstration, reversed, proves that if the 
hodograph be a circle, and the acceleration be to¬ 
wards a fixed point, the acceleration varies inversely 
as the square of the distance of the moving point 
from the fixed point. 

62. From §§ 61 , 53 , it follows that when a particle moves with 
acceleration towards a fixed point, varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, its orbit is a conic section, with this point for one 
focus. And conversely (§§ 47 , 51 , 52 ), if the orbit be a conic sec¬ 
tion, the acceleration, if towards either focus, varies inversely as the 
square of the distance: or, if a point moves in a conic section, 
describing equal areas in equal times by a radius-vector through 
a focus, the acceleration is always towards this focus, and varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. Compare this with the first 
and second of Kepler’s Laws, § 48 . 

63. All motion that we are, or can be, acquainted with, is Eelaiive 
merely. We can calculate from astronomical data for any instant 
the direction in which, and the velocity with which, we are moving 
on account of the earth’s diurnal rotation. We may compound this 
with the (equally calculable) velocity of the earth in its orbit This 
resultant again Ave may compound with the (roughly-known) velocity 

T. 
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of the sun relatively to the so-called fixed stars; but, even if all 
these elements were accurately known, it could not be said that we 
had attained any idea of an ahsohite \t\odtj \ for it is only the sun’s 
relative motion among the stars that we can observe; and, in all 
probability, sun and stars are moving on (it may be with incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity) relatively to other bodies in space. We must there¬ 
fore consider how, from the actual motions of a set of bodies, we 
may find their relative motions with regard to any one of tliem; and 
how, having given the relative motions of all but one with regard to 
the latter, and the actual motion of the latter, we may find the actual 
motions of all. The question is very easily answered. Consider 
for a moment a number of passengers walking on the deck of a 
steamer. Their relative motions with regard to the deck are what we 
immediately observe, but if we compound with these the velocity of 
the steamer itself we get evidently their actual motion relatively to 
the earth. Again, in order to get the relative motion of all with 
regard to the deck, we eliminate the motion of the steamer alto¬ 
gether; that is, we alter the velocity of each relatively to the earth 
by compounding with it the actual velocity of the vessel taken 13:1 
a reversed direction. 

Hence to find the relative motions of any set of bodies with regar<l 
to one of their number, imagine, impressed upon each in composition 
with its own motion, a motion equal and opposite to the motion of 
that one, which will thus be reduced to rest, while the motions of the 
others will remain the same with regard to it as before. 

Thus, to take a very simple example, two trains are running in 
opposite directions, say north and south, one with a velocity of fifty, 
the other of thirty, miles an hour. The relative velocity of the second 
with regard to the first is to be found by imagining impressed on 
both a southward velocity of fifty miles an hour; the effect of this 
being to bring the first to rest, and to give the second a southward 
velocity of eighty miles an hour, which is the required relative 
motion. 

Or, given one train moving north at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and another moving west at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
The motion of the second relatively to the first is at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, in a south-westerly direction inclined tp the due west 
direction at an angle of tan“^f. It is needless to multiply such 
examples, as they must occur to every one. 


64. Exactly the same Remarks apply to relative as compared with 
absolute acceleration, as indeed we may see at once, since accelera- 
vebcides resolved and compounded by the same law as 


65. The following proposition in relative motion is of consider¬ 
able importance 

moving points describe similar paths relatively to each 
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Let A and E be any simultaneous positions of the points. Take 

fr A GA 

G or G^ in AB such that the ratio or has a constant 

LrJj (jr Jj 


value. Then, as the form of the relative >- 1 ->-» 

path depends only upon the k?igth and A G B 

dircdio7i of the line joining the two points at any instant, it is obvious 
that these will be the same for A with regard to B^ as for B with 
regard to A^ saving only the inversion of the direction of the joining 
line. Hence ^’s path about A is A’s about B turned through two 
right angles. And with regard to G and G^ it is evident that the 
directions remain the same, while the lengths arc altered in a given 
ratio j but this is the definition of similar curves. 


66. An excellent example of the transformation of relative into 
absolute motion is afforded by the family of Cycloids, We shall in 
a future section consider their mechanical description, by the rolling 
of a circle on a fixed straight line or circle. In the meantime, we 
take a different form of statement, which however leads to precisely 
the same result 


The actual path of a point which revolves uniformly in a circle 
about another point—the latter moving uniformly in a straight line 
or circle in the same plane—belongs to the family of Cycloids. 


67, As an additional illustration of this part of our subject, we 
may define as follows : 

If one point A executes any motion whatever with reference to 
a second point B; if B executes any other motion with reference 
to a third point C; and so on—the first is said to execute, witli 
reference to the last, a movement which is the resultant of the.se 


several movements. 


The relative position, velocity, and acceleration are in such a case 
the geometrical resultants of the various components combined 
according to preceding rules. 


68. The following practical methods of effecting such a com¬ 
bination in the simile case of the movements of two points are 
useful in scientific illustrations and in certain meclianical arrange¬ 
ments. Let two moving points he joined by a uniform clastic string; 
the middle point of this string will evidently execute a movement 
which is half the resultant of the motions of the two points. But for 
drawing, or engraving, or for other mechanical applications, the 
following method is preferable :— 

CF and ED are rods of equal length moving freely round a pivot 
at which passes through the middle point 
of each— CA^ AD, EB, and BE' are rods of 
half the length of the two former, and so 
pivoted to them as to form a pair of equal q 
rhombi CD, EF, whose angles can be altered 
at will. Whatever motions, whether in a plane, 
or in space of three dimensions, be given to 
A and B, uPwill evidently be subjected to half 
their resultant. 
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69. Amongst the most important classes of motions which we 
have to consider in Natural Philosophy, there is one, namely, Har¬ 
monic Motion, which is of such immense use, not only in ordinary 
kinetics, but in the theories of sound, light, heat, etc., that we make 
no apology for entering here into some little detail regarding it. 

70. Bef. When a point Q moves uniformly in a circle, the per¬ 
pendicular QP drawn from its position at any 
instant to a fixed diameter AA' of the circle, 
intersects the diameter in a point P, whose 
position changes by a simple harmonic motion. 

Thus, if a planet or satellite, or one of the 
constituents of a double star, be supposed to 
move uniformly in a circular orbit about its 
primary, and be viewed from a very distant 
position in the plane of its orbit, it will appear 
to move backwards and forwards in a straight 
line with a simple harmonic motion. This is nearly the case with 
such bodies as the satellites of Jupiter when seen from the earth. 

Physically, the interest of such motions consists in the fact of their 
being approximately^ those of the simplest vibrations of sounding 
bodies such as a tuning-fork or pianoforte-wire; whence their name ; 
and of the various media in which waves of sound, light, heat, etc., 
are propagated. 


A 



71. The Amplitude of a simple harmonic motion is the range on 
one side or the other of the middle point of the course, i. e. OA dr 
OA* in the figure. 

An arc of the circle referred to, or any convenient angular reck¬ 
oning of it, measured from any fixed point to the uniformly moving 
point Q, is the Argiment of the harmonic motion. 

[The distance of a point, performing a simple harmonic motion, 
from the middle of its course or range, is a simple harmonic fimctiou 
of the time; that is to say 

<a:cos(7//-“^), 

where a, n, e are constants, and t represents time. The argument of 
this function is what we have defined as the argument of the motion. 
In the formula above, the argument is nt - e.] 

The Epoch in a simple harmonic motion is the inteiwal of time 
which elapses from the era of reckoning till the moving point first 
comes to its greatest elongation in the direction reckoned as positive, 
from Its mean position or the middle of its range. [In the formula 
above, put m the foim 


a co%n{ t— 


is the epoch.] Epoch in angular measure is the angle described 

fj reference in the period of time defined as the epoch, 

mrmiila, e is the epoch in angular measure,] 

Ihe Period of a, s\m])le harmonic motion is the time which elapses 
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from any tnuil tin: luuvtni^ point movt;^ in tlui name 

direction thrnii^j;h the satut; position^ ;uid in cvidtnUly the time of 
revtdutiuii in the auxiliary rin:lc [In the formula the period in 

27r . 

/i *• 

The IVids^ of a .simple harnirmie motion at any ijuitant is an 
expresHiem used to desi|^tKite the jiari of its whole period whieh it 
has rcarhed. It is lanTowed frotn th<; jiopulnr t:x[)reHsion ‘ phases of 
llu: mooiL* II1US for Simple Ifarmonie Motion we may call tiu.* 
iir.a or /«,*ro pha,e that of pav.iii;.^ throiU!;h the midfllf: position in the 
positive flire* lion, 'riien follow the sueersdve' plueur)! quarter juu’iod, 
halfpf'rifidj three-quaruusjierlodj and <'ompleU! period or rirtunv to 
/.ent phase* Soiuf’iimeH it is <*onvenient to reckfut [hiase liy a nuniher 
at nnmeriral expresnion, whkh tnay hti either a rerlaming of angl«? or 
a rerkonin:{ f>f lime, ora fracaion or nmltiple of the period. 'ITuts 
the poidtive iiiaxiiiiiun pimse may sometimes he t'alltai tin* pc/* phase 

or the phase* or the tlireediour pfjase, if the p(*rirMl Im 12 houn;, or 

tfie rpiaiOa'period phase. Hr, ateiin, the phase of half way down 
from po alive maximum may he dtra rilaal at; the i 20'* phase or the 

phasf.q or the* I period plia%e* d’his paitieadar way of speeifyin*.^ 

phase is ^smp!y a statriiind of tlie aqpimeut as defimal ahove a.nd 
measured fiom tlm point coros.ponding tf» positivi* motion lhroii|di 
the middJe poatioii. 

? 2 . 'i’ho .e rsamnon kinds of meehani'am for prodm in|j^ redilineal 
from oifftElar modon, or thr in wltieh a crank imwinijf in 

a einle wmks in a ^trai^ht -slot hc'longing to a hociy whiefi can 
only nnnx* in a siraigtil linof fnlfil strh tiy the d<*tinifirm of a simph? 
harinonie molioii in lltct pari cef which the medion Is ns.iilineal, if the 
motion the roiatiiif* pan !■* uniform. 

The mole-,ft cT dn; tifselh! in a spinninq'wheel approximatof; to 
the ‘-;une eooduion vrhrn file wle^el moves uintormly ; the apprcjxi - 
ma,ison hehe^ the ihe ‘eaedler is thi^ ane^d.ir motion of the* 

III adle .S'.ud f4 fh‘* ‘due*? I hi,,' sfuist- It is af.o approximated to 
moie- or hev v|y m ilt‘" motion of ilte pi,Ion <T a sUson cmpjim 
c oine-^ l^'di ie,* any of the several inrifuid, in 
Use, U'ith tier crank, provhled alwsno the 10 
taloiy moiiof? of the irank he nniiorm. 

73. The viloniy of a point execuilin^ a 
simfde harmona:' molion is a simph* harmonic. 

Iimeiion cef thn lime, a quarter of a pefimi 
isarlier in phase than tlm displaremeiif, and 
haviij^^ Ih maximum vahie equal to ihc ves- 
Iiirity in ilie rm ular iimiioirii hy wide h the given 
funeikm h flehmaL 

For# in the fig-, if F he tlut veloc iiy in the r-iivh% n may Im 
represented Icy in a *!irec'iic,m perpendii niat to its own# and 
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therefore by OF and FQ in directions perpendicular to those lines. 
That is, the velocity of F in the simple harmonic motion is 

V or PQ) which, when F passes through 0, becomes V, 

74. • The acceleration of a point executing a simple harmonic 
motion is at any time simply proportional to the disi:)lacement from 
the middle point, but in opposite direction, or always towards the 
middle point Its maximum value is that with which a velocity 
equal to that of the circular motion would be acquired in the time 
in which an arc equal to the radius is described. 

For in the fig., the acceleration of Q (by g 36 ) is along QO. 

Supposing, for a moment, Q^O \o represent the magnitude of this 
acceleration, we may resolve it into QF^ FO, The acceleration of 
Pis therefore represented on the same scale by FO. Its magnitude 
. , ^ FO 

IS therefore which is proportional to FO, and 

has at A its maximum value, an acceleration under which the 

velocity F would be acquired in the as stated. Thus we 

have in simple harmonic motion 

Acceleration _ F^ 

Displacement QO'^~' 

where T is the time of describing the circle, or the period of the 
harmonic motion. 


75 . Any two simple harmonic motions in one line, and of one 
period, give, when compounded, a single simple harmonic motion ; 

of the same period; of amplitude equal 
to the diagonal of a parallelogram de¬ 
scribed on lengths equal to their am¬ 
plitudes measured on lines meeting at 
an angle equal to their difference of 
epochs; and of epoch differing from 
their epochs by angles equal to those 
which this diagonal makes with the 
two sides of the parallelogram. Let N 
and P'be two points executing simple 
harmonic motions of one period, and in 
one line F'FCAA'. Let Q and Q' be the 
uniformly moving points in the relative 
„ , circles. On CQ and CQ describe a 

parallelogram SQCQ; and through 6 * draw SR perpendicular to 
FA produced. We have P'R = CP (being projections of the equal 
and parallel lines Q'S\ CQ, on CR). Hence CR=CP+CP'; 
and therefore the point R executes the resultant of the motions P* 
and P. But CS, the diagonal of the parallelogram, is constant 
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(since the angular velocities of CQ and CQ are equal, and therefore 
the angle Q,C(2 is constant), and revolves with the same angular 
velocity CQ, 01 CQ'; and therefore the resultant motion is simple 
harmonic, of amplitude CS, and of epoch exceeding that of the 
motion of jP, and falling short of that of the motion of T'j by the 
angles QCS SCQ! respectively. 

This geometrical construction has been usefully applied by the 
tidal committee of the British Association for a mechanical tide- 
indicator (compare § 77 below). An arm CQ turning round C 
carries an arm QS turning round Q, Toothed wheels, one of them 
fixed with its axis through (7, and the others pivoted on a framework 
carried by CQ^ are so arranged that QS turns very approximately at 
the rate of once round in 12 mean lunar hours, if CQ be turned uni¬ 
formly at the rate of once round in 12 mean solar hours. Days and 
half-days are marked by a counter geared to CQ. The distance of 

from a fixed line through C shows the deviation from mean sea- 
level due to the sum of mean solar and mean lunar tides for the time 
of day and year marked by CQ and the counter. 

76. The construction described in the preceding section exhibits 
the resultant of two simple harmonic motions, whether of the same 
period or not. [If they are very nearly, but not exactly, of the same 
period, the diagonal of the parallelogram will not be constant, but 
will diminish from a maximum value, the sum of the component 
amplitudes, which it has at the instant when the phases of the 
component motions agree ; to a minimum, the difference of those 
amplitudes, which is its value when the phases differ by half a period. 
Its direction, which always must be nearer to the greater than to the 
less of the two radii constituting the sides of the parallelogram, will 
oscillate on each side of the greater radius to a maximum deviation 
amounting on either side to the angle whose sine is the less radius 
divided by the greater, and reached when the less radius deviates by 
this together with a quarter circumference, from the greater. The 
full period of this oscillation is the time in which either radius gains 
a full turn on the other. The resultant motion is therefore not 
simple harmonic, but is, as it were, simple harmonic with periodi¬ 
cally increasing and diminishing amplitude, and with periodical 
acceleration and retardation of phase. This view is most appropriate 
for the case in which the periods of the two component motions 
are nearly equal, but the amplitude of one of them much greater than 
that of the other. 

To find the amount of the maximum advance and maximum back¬ 
wardness of phase, and when they are experienced, let CA be equal 
to the greater half-amplitude. From A as 
centre, with AB the less half-amplitude as 
radius, describe a circle. CB touching this 
circle represents the most deviated resultant. 

Hence CBA is a right angle; and (j 

sin BCA^ 
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The angle BCA thus found is the amount by which the phase of 
the resultant motion is advanced or retarded relatively to that of the 
larger component; and the supplement of BCA is the difference of 
phase of the two components at the time of maximum advance or 
backwardness of the resultant] 

77 . A most interesting application of this case of the composition 
of harmonic motions is to the lunar and solar tides; which^ except 
in tidal rivers, or long channels or bays, follow each very nearly the 
simple harmonic law, and produce, as the actual result, a variation 
of level equal to the sum of variations that would he produced by 
the two causes separately. 

The amount of the lunar tide in the equilibrium theory is about 
2’i times that of the solar. Hence the spring tides of this theory 
are 3*1, and the neap tides only lu, each reckoned in terms of the 
solar tide; and at spring and neap tides the hour of high water is 
that of the lunar tide alone. The greatest deviation of the actual 
tide from the phases (high, low, or mean water) of the lunar tide 
alone, is about *95 of a lunar hour, that is, *98 of a solar hour (being 
the same part of 12 lunar hours that 28° 26', or the angle whose 

. . I 

sine IS —, IS of 360°). This maximum deviation will be in advance 

or in arrear according as the crown of the solar tide precedes or 
follows the crown of the lunar tide; and it will be exactly reached 
when the interval of phase between the two component tides is 3-95 
Imiar hours. That is to say, there will be maximum advance of the 
time of high water approximately 4|' days after, and maximum retar¬ 
dation the same number of days before, spring tides. 


78 . _ We may consider next the case of equal amplitudes in the 
two given motions. If their periods are equal, their resultant is a 
simple harmonic motion, whose phase is at every instant the mean 
of their phases, and whose amplitude is equal to twice the ampli¬ 
tude of either multiplied by the cosine of half the difference of 
thdr phase. The resultant is of course nothing when their phases 
differ by half the period, and is a motion of double amplitude and 
of phase the same as theirs when they are of the same phase. 

W'hen then periods are very nearly, but not quite, equal (their 
amplitudes being still supposed equal), the motion passes very slowly 
from tlie former (zero, or^no motion at all) to the latter, and back 
in a time equal to that in which the faster has gone once oftener 
through Its period than the slower has. 


In practice we meet with many excellent examples of this case 
which will, however, he more conveniently treated of when we come 
to apply kinetic principles to various subjects in practical mechanics 
acoustics, and physical optics; such as the marching of troops over a 
suspension bridge, the sympathy of pendulums or tuning-forks, etc. 

that a cord passing 

from 3- fixed point half round each of them has its free parts all 
in parallel lines, and if their centres be moved with simple harmonic 
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motions of any ranges and any periods in. lines parallel to those 
lines, the unattached end of the cord moves with a complex har¬ 
monic motion equal to twice the sum of the given simple har¬ 
monic motions. This is the principle of Sir W, Thomson’s tide- 
predicting machine, constructed by the British Association, and order¬ 
ed to be placed in South ICensington Museum, availably for general 
use in calculating beforehand for any port or other place on the sea 
for which the simple harmonic constituents of the tide Inivc been de¬ 
termined by the Hiarmonic analysis’ applied to previous obsei'va- 
tionsh We may exhibit, graphically, the various preceding cases of 
single or compound simple harmonic motions in one line hy curves 
in which the abscissae represent intervals of time, and the ordinates 
the corresponding distances of the moving point from its mean 
position. In the case of a single simple harmonic motion, the 
corresponding curve would be that described by the point P in 
§ 70, if, while (2 maintained its uniform circular motion, the circle 
were to move with uniform velocity in any direction perpendicular 
to OA. This construction gives the harmonic curve, or curve of 
sines, in which the ordinates are proportional to the .sines of the 
abscissae, the straight line in which O moves being the axis ^ of 
abscissae. It is the simplest possible form assumed by a vibrating 
string; and when it is assumed that at each instant tlic motion 
of every particle of the string is simple harmonic. When the 
harmonic motion is complex, but in one line, as is the case 
for any point in a violin-, harp-, or pianoforte-string (differing, 
as these do, from one another in their motions on account 
of the different modes of excitation used), a similar construction 
may be made. Investigation regarding complex harmonic functions 
has led to results of the highest importance, having their most 
general expression in EouriePs Theorem^ to be presently enunciated. 
We give below a graphic rei^rescntatioii of the composition of two 
simple harmonic motions in one line, of equal amplitudes and of 
periods which are as i : 2 and as 2 : 3, tlie epochs l.)eing ea(*,h 
a quarter circumference. The horizontal line is the axis of al)- 
scissae of the curves; the vertical line to the left of each being the 
axis of ordinates. In the first case the slower motion goes ilirough 


(Octave) (I/ifth) 



1 See British Association Tidal Committee’s Reports, 1872, 1B75 5 ur 

Lecture on Tides^ by Sir W. Thomson (Collins, Glasgow, 1H76). 
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one complete period, in the second it goes through two periods. 
These and similar cases when the periodic times are not commen¬ 
surable, will be again treated of under Acoustics. 

80 - We have next to consider the composition of simple har¬ 
monic motions in different directions. In the first place, we see 
that any number of simple harmonic motions of one period, and 
of the same phase, superimposed, produce a single simple harmonic 
.motion of the same phase. For, the displacement at any instant 
being, according to the principle of the composition of motions, the 
geometrical resultant of the displacements due to the component 
motions separately, these component displacements in the case sup¬ 
posed, all vary in simple proportion to one another, and are in 
constant directions. Hence the resultant displacement will vary 
in simple proportion to each of them, and will be in a constant 
direction. 

But if, while their periods are the same, the phases of the several 
component motions do not agree, the resultant motion will generally 
be elliptic, with equal areas described in equal times by the radius- 
vector from the centre j although in particular cases it may be uni¬ 
form circular, or, on the other hand, rectilineal and simple harmonic. 


A' 



81 . To prove this, we may first consider the case, in which we 
have two equal simple harmonic motions given, and diese in per¬ 
pendicular lines, and differing in phase by a quarter period. Their 
resultant is a uniform circular motion. For, let JBA^ B'A be their 
ranges; and from (9, their common middle point as centre, describe 

a circle through AA BB', The given motion 
of P in BA will be (§ 6^) defined by the 
motion of a point (2 round the circumference 
of this circle ; and the same point, if moving 
in the direction indicated by the arrow, will 
give a simple harmonic motion of P, in 
B'A\ a quarter of a period behind that of 
the motion of P in BA. But, since AOA, 
QPO, and QP O are right angles, the figure 
QPOP is a parallelogram, and therefore Q is in the position of the 
displacement compounded of OP and OP\ Hence two equal simple 
harmonic motions in perpendicular lines, of phases differing by a 
quarter period, are equivalent to a uniform circular motion of radius 
equal to the maximum displacement of either singly, and in the direc¬ 
tion from the positive end of the range of the component in advance 
of the other towards the positive end of the range of this latter, 

82 . Now, orthogonal projections of simple harmonic motions are 
clearly simple harmonic with unchanged phase. Hence, if we pro¬ 
ject the case of § 8i on any plane, we get motion in an ellipse, of 
which the projections of the two component ranges are conjugate 
diameters, and in which the radius-vector from the centre describes 
equal areas (being the projections of the areas described by the 
radius of the circle) in equal times. But the plane and position of 
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the circle of which this projection is taken may clearly be found so 
as to fulfil the condition* of having the projections of the ranges 
coincident with any two given mutually bisecting lines. Hence any 
two given simple harmonic motions, equal or unequal in range, and 
oblique or at right angles to one another in direction, provided only 
they differ by a quarter period in phase, produce elliptic motion, 
having their ranges for conjugate axes, and describing, by the 
radius-vector from the centre, equal areas in equal times. 

83 . Returning to the composition of any number of equal simple 
harmonic motions in lines in all directions and of all phases : each 
component simple harmonic motion may be determinately resolved 
into two in the same line, differing in phase by a quarter period, 
and one of them having any given epoch. We may therefore reduce 
the given motions to two sets, differing in phase by a quarter period, 
those of one set agreeing in phase with any one of the given, or 
with any other simple harmonic motion we please to choose (i.e. 
having their epoch anything we please). 

All of each set may (§ 75) be compounded into one simple har¬ 
monic motion of the same phase, of determinate amplitude, in a de¬ 
terminate line; and thus the whole system is reduced to two simple 
fully-determined harmonic motions differing from one another in 
phase by a quarter period. 

Now the resultant of two simple harmonic motions, one a quarter 
of a period in advance of the other, in different lines, has been 
proved (§ 82) to be motion in an ellipse of which the ranges of the 
component motions are conjugate axes, and in which equal areas 
are described by the radius-vector from the centre in equal times. 
Hence the proposition of § 80. 

84 . We must next take the case of the composition of simple 
harmonic motions of different periods and in different lines. In 
general, whether these lines be in one plane or not, the line of 
motion returns into itself if the periods are commensurable \ and if 
not, not. This is evident without proof. 

Also we see generally that the composition of any number of 
simple harmonic motions in any directions and of any periods, may 
be effected by adding their components in each of any three rect¬ 
angular directions. The final resultant motion is thus fully expressed 
by formulae giving the rectangular co-ordinates as ‘complex harmonic 
functions' of the time. 

85 . By far the most interesting case, and by far the simplest, 
is that of two simple harmonic motions of any periods, whose 
directions must of course be in one plane. 

Mechanical methods of obtaining such combinations will be after¬ 
wards described, as well as cases of their occurrence in Optics and 
Acoustics. 

We may suppose, for simplicity, the two component motions to take 
place in perpendicular directions. Also, it is easy to sec that wc can 
only have a reentering curve when their periods arc commensurable. 
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The following figures represent the paths irroduced by the com¬ 
bination of simple harmonic motions of equal arn-glmie in two rect¬ 
angular directions, the periods of the being a • , 

and the epochs differing successively by o, i, 2, etc., sixteenths 0 

a circumference. 



In the case of epochs equal, or differing by a multiple of tt, the 
curve is a portion of a parabola, and is gone over twice in opposite 
directions by the moving point in each complete period. 

If the periods be not exactly as i : 2 the form of the path pro¬ 
duced by the combination changes gradually from one to another 
of the series above figured; and goes through all its changes in the 
time in which one of tile components gains a complete vibration on 
the other. 

86. Another very important case is that of two pairs of simple 
harmonic motions in one plane, such that the resultant of each pair 
is uniform circular motion. 

If their perio'ds are equal, we have a case belonging to those 
already treated (§ So), and conclude that the resultant is, in general, 
motion in an ellipse, equal areas being described in equal times 
about the centre. As particular cases we may have simple har¬ 
monic, or uniform circular, motion. 

If the circular motions are in the same direction, the resultant is 
evidently circular motion in the same direction. This is the case 
of the motion of * 5 * in § J5, and requires no further comment, as 
its amplitude, epoch, etc,, are seen at Once from the figure. 
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87 . If the radii of the component motions are equal, and the 
periods very nearly equal, but the motions in opposite directions, 
we have cases of great importance in modern physics, one of which 
is figured below (in general, a non-reentrant curve). 



This is intimately connected with the explanation of two sets of 
important phenomena,—the rotation of the plane of polarization of 
light, by quartz and certain fluids on the one hand, and by trans¬ 
parent bodies under magnetic forces on the other. It is a case of 
the hypotrochoid, and its corresponding mode of description will be 
described in § 104. It may be exhibited experimentally as the patlr 
of a pendulum, hung so as to be free to move in any vertical plane 
through its point of suspension, and containing in its bob a fly-wheel 
in rapid rotation. 

88. [Before leaving for a time the subject of the composition of 
harmonic motions, we must enunciate Fourier’s Theorem, which is 
not only one of the most beautiful results of modern analysis, but 
may be said to furnish an indispensable instrument in the treatment 
of nearly every recondite question in modern x>hysics. To mention 
only sonorous vibrations, the propagation of electric signals along 
a telegraph wire, and the conduction of heat'by the earth’s crust, 
as subjects in their generality intractable without it, is to give but 
a feebi[e idea of its importance. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
give a misfactory proof of it without introducing some rather trouble¬ 
some analysis, which is foreign to the purpose of so elementary a 
treatise as the present. 

The following seems to be the most intelligible form in which it 
can he presented to the general reader:—^ 

Theorem, —A complex harmonic function^ with a consta?it term 
added, is the proper expression, hi mathematical language, for any 
arbitrary, periodic fnnetion ; and consequently can express any function 
%vhatever between definite values of the variable. 
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89 . Any arbitrary periodic function whatever being given, the 
amplitudes and epochs of the terms of a complex harmonic function, 
which shall be equal to it for every value of the independent variable, 
may be investigated by the ' method of indeterminate coefficientsd 
Such an investigation is sufficient as a solution of the problein,—to 
find a complex harmonic function expressing a given arbitraiy 
periodic function,—when once we are assured that the problem is 
possible; and when we have this assurance, it proves that the reso¬ 
lution is determinate; that is to say, that no other complex harmonic 
function than the one we have found can satisfy the conditions.] 

90 . We now pass to the consideration of the displacement of a 
rigid body or group of points whose relative positions are unalterable. 
The simplest case we can consider is that of the motion of a plane 
figure in its own plane, and this, as far as kinematics is concerned, 
is entirely summed up in the result of the next section. 


91 . If a plane figure be displaced in any way in its own plane, 
there is always (with an exception treated in § 93) one point of it 
common to any two positions; that is, it may be moved from any 
one position to any other by rotation in its own plane about one 
point held fixed. 

To prove this, let ^ be any two points of the plane figure in a 
first position, A\ P' the position of the same two after a displacement 
The lines AA\ BE' will not be parallel, except in one case to be 
presently considered. Hence the line equidistant from A and A* 
will meet that equidistant from B and in some point 0 , Join 
OA,, OB^ OA\ OB'. Then, evidently, because OA' ~ OA^ OB' ~ 
axid A'B' ~AB, the triangles OA'B' and OAB are equal and similar. 
Hence 0 is similarly situated with regard to A'B' and AB, and 
is therefore one and the same point of the plane figure in its 
two position.s* If, for the sake of illustration, 
we actually trace the angle OAB upon the 
plane, it becomes OA'B' in the second posi¬ 
tion of the figure. 

92 . If from the equal angles A'OB'y A OB 
of these similar triangles we take the com¬ 
mon part A'OB, we have the remaining 
angles AO A', BOB' equal, and each of them 
is clearly equal to' the angle through which 
the figure must have turned round the point O 
to bring it from the first to the second position. 

The preceding simple construction therefore enables us not only 
to demonstrate the general proposition (§ 91), but also to determine 
from the two positions of one line AB, A'B' of the figure the 
common centre and the amount of the angle of rotation. 

93 . The lines equidistant from A and A', and from B and B\ 
are parallel if^^ is parallel to A'B 'and therefore the construction 
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fails, the point O being infinitely 
distant, and the theorem becomes 
nugatory. In this case the motion is 
in fact a simple translation of the 
figure in its own plane without rota- ^ 
tion—since as AT is parallel and equal 
to A'jB\ we have AA^ parallel and equal to EB'; and instead of 
there being one point of the figure common to both positions, the 
lines joining the successive positions of every point in the figure are 
equal and parallel 

94 . It is not necessary to suppose the figure to be a mere flat 
disc or plane—for the preceding statements apply to any one of a 
set of parallel planes in a rigid body, moving in any way subject to 
the condition that the points of any one plane in it remain always in 
a fixed plane in space. 

95 . There is yet a case in which the construction in § px is 
nugatory—that is when A A' is parallel 

to EE\ but AE intersects A^E\ In N 

this case, however, it is easy to sec at 

once that this point of intersection is the 

point 0 required, although the former A 

method would not have enabled us to E' 

find it. 

96 . Very many interesting applications of this principle may be 

made, of which, however, few belong strictly to our subject, and we 
shall therefore give only an example or two. Thus we know that 
if a line of given length AE move with its extremities always in two 
fixed lines OA^ OE, any point in it as P describes an ellipse. (This 
is proved in § loi below.) It is required to find the direction of 
motion of P at any instant, i. e, to draw a tangent to the ellipse. 
BA will pass to its next position by rotating about the point Q; found 
by the method of § 91 by drawing per- 
pendiculars to OA and OE at A and 
E. Hence P for the instant revolves 
about (2, and thus its direction of 
motion, or the tangent to the ellipse, 
is perpendicular to QP^ AB in 

its motion always touches a curve 
(called in geometry its envelop) j and 
the same principle enables us to find 
the point of the envelop which lies in 
AE^ for the motion of that point must 
evidently be ultimately (that is for a very small displacement) along 
AE.^ and the only point which so moves is the intersection of AE.^ 
with the perpendicular to it from Q. Thus our construction would 
enable us to trace the envelop by points. 
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97 . Again, suppose ABDC to be a jointed frame, AB having 
a reciprocating motion about and by a link BD turning CD in 

the same plane about C, Deter- 

A _:_ S. - Q mine the relation between the 

angular velocities of AB and 
CD in any position. Evidently 
the instantaneous direction of 
rz? motion of JB is transverse to 

AB^ and of D transverse to CD — 
hence if AB^ CD produced meet 
in ( 9 , the motion of BD is for an instant as if it turned about 0 . 
From this it may easily be seen that if the angular velocity of AB 

be a>, that of CD is co. A similar process is of course 



applicable to any combination of machinery, and we shall hnd it very 
convenient when we come to apply the principle of work in various 
problems of Mechanics. 

Thus in any Lever., turning in the plane of its arms—the rate of 
motion of any point is proportional to its distance from the fulcrum, 
and its direction of motion at any instant perpendicular to the line 
joining it with the fulcrum. This is of course true of the particular 
form of lever called the Wheel and Axle. 


98 . Since, in general, any movement of a plane figure in its plane 
may be considered as a rotation about one point, it is evident that 
two such rotations may, in general, be compounded into one; and 
therefore, of course, the same may be done with any number of 
rotations. ^ Thus l^tA and B be the points of the figure about which 
in succession the rotations are to take place. By rotation about 
^ is brought say to and by a rotation about B'^ A is brought 
to A'. The construction of § 91 gives us at once the point O and 
the amount of rotation about it which singly gives the same effect 
as those about A and ^ in succession. But there is one case of 
exception, viz, when the rotations about A and B are of equal 

Ajr~ - .jJEf amount and in opposite directions. In 

/ this case A'B^ is evidently parallel and 

/ / equal to AB, and therefore the com- 

/ / pound result is a translation only. Thus 

^we see that if a body revolve in succes- 
^ si on through equal angles, but in oppo¬ 

site directions, about two parallel axes, it finally takes a position 
to which it could have been brought by a simple translation per¬ 
pendicular to the lines of the body in its initial or final position, 
which were successively made axes of rotation \ and inclined m their 
plane at an angle equal to half the supplement of the common angle 
of rotation. 


99 . Hence to compound into an equivalent rotation a rotation 
and a translation, the latter being effected parallel to the plane of 
the former, we may decompose the translation into two rotations 
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of equai amounts anil ojiposiic cUrcn.tions, nompomul one of them 
with the ;^iven rotation hy § yK, and then comiiounil the other with 
the re.su!t;uit rotation )iy the same proceHS, Or wt; nitty adojit the 


A 

o 


jr 

l: 

C' 


then! h a ])fanl 
the .sjiarc thniiM^h which Ihu 


a 


M 


far hiiiijilor iiictluMl: Let 
OA he the translaiiun crouiinon to 
all points^ in the plaiu% and let 
JiOC he the un 5 ,-;le* nf rotatitni 
aheiU. 0^ JUJ Ininj; drawn w) that 
OA hitfala the e\i.eiiur anpje C()/i 
,//' in IJi) prinhaod, surh that If C\ 
rotation t arrir.^ it, is **qe,al aiul eppniiile to i)A* dlha jJolnL relaiuH 
its Ihriiiei* po iiduii stter the prrlnnnanee ot the eoinpotiud operation ; 
.so that a rotaJif^n an«i a frairJalioti in ont! plane cam Int etnupouiuhai 
into an equal roiatien about a ditferent axis, 

100, Any meition wha,lever of a plane %nre in its own plane 
nni^ht he produced !)y rolling of* a eurvu fixed to Uu: ligure 
tipon a curve fixed in tlu? plane, 

1**f>r war may cam .ider tla: whoti! laolion as made ii[J of HUtaatssive 
elemencuy di .plt< eueuits, eac h of which corresponclsi as we have 
rasas, to an ehuntmlary rfUation ahout ranue 
point in rise? p!-oe% Lett 
l#e flee suerc* s.ji,e posts?'* cU” the y/y/rc about 
w’hi* h tie* rofation* tain- pl:?t cx cq, 

e|c%, the prraiiosr, fd tleoi’ p'oints cm the 
/0//r^ when e;o Is i.. fhc! isi%! miaoecefts C'entr-e 
of rotaiiMin 'fhem the? tipnre rrsiates aheau ry 
bcfiq, whh.h cchucide; with it) till 
(limt hh-i wkh then atccnit the latter till 
nnm i^ies w-iifi ami sea on. Hcime, if 
we join in the plane of the figure^ and ^ etce* 

in the lived plane, tin: motion will he the same as if the polygon 
redh'd tlu-i fixed polygon Hy 

, ave flir plar fiiienlH small c ncHijdu the sides 
polye.oir* epolu.dly climinids, and ihn polyg.cms finally 
hecciujr stnuisiuou , cuns’ i. I ban e the tluanrm. 

From this li ijnm«'di.'0.'^dy hfllows, dial any displacement of a rigid 
solid* who h is in dio'siaon; wholly p‘-ijOr'i,i!i« ii!-o' to a fixed line, 
may he prreluced by the rohiigi; of a < yh?$d« r ir-a-f! in the solid on 
anmhci cylinder thrA in ^p;o-e, the axes of the cylinders being 
pandhfl to the tmA ihe„s 



suppfc'fhsig fie* sea* 
of t’ne-;ie 


lOi, As an intere'.dng example of iIFb theorem, let u% rmir to the 
<x« off qb r A r ijrlr tuav evideuijy be circrurma^ribed atamt 0/^QAf 
ami it irnra be rg invariable magninide, «im:e in it a chord of given 
length A/f snlft^aid'* a eiven angh' Oal the circumference. Alf^o ()(> h 
a diameter of this 1 *r»,h,% and is iherefore constant Hence, nn is 
momeutai'dy at rfT'h flie molion of the circleM:ircuntficftliing O/i0A 
h one of imcrird rcaluig on a circle of drntbk ih^ diameter. Hence 
if a circle roll inletrcdly on artolle^r of twice iH any point in 
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its circumference describes a diameter of the fixed circle, any other 
point in its plane an ellipse. This is precisely the same proposition 
as that of § 86 , although the ways of arriving at it are very different 

102. We may easily employ this result, to give the proof, promised 
in § 96 , that the point P of AB describes an ellipse. Thus let 
OA^ OB be the fixed lines, in which the extremities of.^.^ move. 
Draw the circle A OBD^ circumscribing A OB^ and let CD be the 
diameter of this circle which passes through P, While the two 
points A and B of this circle move along OA and OB^ the points 
C and D must, because of the invariability of the angles B OD^ 

AOCf move along straight lines 00, 
OD, and these are evidently at right 
angles. Hence the path of P may 
be considered as that of a point in 
a line whose ends move on two 
mutually perpendicular lines. Let E 
be the centre of the circle; join OE, 
and produce it to meet, in F, the 
line PPG drawn through P parallel 
to DO. Then evidently EE~EP, 
hence E describes a circle about 0. 
Also FP : EG :: 2 EE : EO, or EG 
is a constant submultiple of EG; and 
therefore the locus of P is an ellipse 
whose major axis is a diameter of the 
circular path of E Its semi-axes are DP along OC, andi^Calong OD. 

103. When a circle rolls upon a straight line, a point in its 
circumference describes a Cycloid, an internal point describes a 
Prolate Cycloid, an external point a Curtate Cycloid. The two 
latter varieties are sometimes called Trochoids. 

The general form of these curves will be seen in the succeeding 
figures j and in what follows we shall confine our remarks to the 
cycloid itself, as it is of greater consequence than the others. The 
next section contains a simple investigation of those properties of 
the cycloid which are most useful in our subject. 
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104. Let AB be a diameter of the generating (or rolling) circle, 
BC the line on which it rolls. The points A and B describe similar 
and equal cycloids, of which AQ,C and-^>5* are portions, liPQR 
be any subsequent position of the generating circle, Q and *5* the 
new positions of A and B^ QFS is of course a right angle. If, 
therefore, QK be drawn parallel to 
BSf BR is a diameter of the rolling 
circle, and R lies in a straight line 
AH drawn parallel to BC. Thus 
AR=^BR. Produce QR to T, 
making RT=QR=^FS. Evidently 
the curve AT, which is the locus 
of T, is similar and equal to BS, 
and is therefore a cycloid similar and 
equal to AC. But QR is perpen¬ 
dicular to FQ, and is therefore the 
instantaneous direction of motion of 
Q, or is the tangent to the cycloid 
AQC. Similarly, FS is perpendicular to the cycloid BS at S, and 
therefore TQ is perpendicular to at T lienee (§ 22 ) AQC is 
the evolute of AT, and arc AQ = QT^ 2 QR. 



105. When a circle rolls upon an¬ 
other circle, the curve described by a 
point in its circumference is called an 
Epicycloid, or a Plypocycloid, as the 
rolling circle is without or within the 
fixed circle; and when the tracing-point 
is not in the circumference, we have 
Epitrochoids and Hyi^otrochoids. Of 
the latter classes we have already met 
with examples (§§ 87 , loi), and others 
will be presently mentioned. ^ Of the 
former we have, in the first of the 
appended figures, the case of a circle 
rolling externally on another of equal 
size. The curve in this case is called 
the Cardioid. 

In the second figure a circle rolls ex- 
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ternally on another of twice its radius. The epicycloid so described 
is of importance in optics, and will, with others, be referred to when 
we consider the subject of Caustics by reflexion. 

In the third figure we have a hypo- 
cycloid traced by the rolling of one 
circle internally on another of four 
times its radius. 

The curve of § 87 is a hypotrochoid 
described by a point in the plane of a 
circle which rolls internally on another 
of rather more than twice its diameter, 
the tracing-point passing through the 
centre of the fixed circle. Had tlie 
diameters-of the circles been exactly as 
I : 2 , § loi shows us tliat this curve 
would have been reduced to a single straight line. 



106. If a rigid body move in any way whatever, subject only to 
the condition that one of its points remains fixed, there is always 
(without exception) one line of it through this point common to the 
body ill any two positions. 

Consider a spherical surface within the body, with its centre at the 
fixed point C, All points of this sphere attached to the body will 
move on a sphere fixed in space. Hence the construction of § 91 
may be made, only with great circles instead of straight lines; 
and the same reasoning will apply to prove that the point O thus 
obtained is common to the body in its two positions. Hence every 
point of the body in the line OQ joining O with the fixed point, 
must be common to it in the two positions. Hence the body may 
pass from any one position to any other by a definite amount of 
rotation about a definite axis. And hence, also, successive or simul¬ 
taneous rotations about any number of axes through the fixed point 
may be compounded into one such rotation. 


107. Let OA, OR be two axes about which a body revolves witli 
angular velocities w, Wj respectively. 

With radius unity describe the arc AR, and in it take any j)oint /. 
Draw la, US perpendicular to OA, OR respectively. Let the rota¬ 
tions about the two axes be such that that about 
OR tends to T(iis& I above the plane of the 
paper, and that about OA to depress it. In an 
infinitely short interval of time r, the amounts of 
these displacements will be . r and - a/a. r. 
The point /, and therefore every point in the 
line 01 , will be at rest during the interval t if 
the sum of these displacements is xero—i,e. if 

Wj. //3 = < 0 . la. 

Hence the line 01 is instantaneously at rest, or the two rotations 
about OA and OR may be compounded into one about OL Draw 
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Ip^ Iq, parallel to OB, OA respectively. Then, expressing in two 
ways the area of the parallelogram Ip Oq, we have 

Oq . -//? = Op . la. 

Hence Oq \ Op w (si^ : o). 

In words, if on the axes OA, OB, we measure off from 0 lines 
Op, Oq, proportional respectively to the angular velocities about 
these axes—the diagonal of the parallelogram of which these are 
contiguous sides is the resultant axis. 

Again, if Bb \iQ. drawn perpendicular to OA, and if Q be the 
angular velocity about 01, the whole displacement of B may evidently 
be represented either by 

oi. Bb ox Q,, 1/3. 

Hence JQ : w :: Bh : I^ 

:: 01 : Op. 

And thus on the scale on which Op, Oq represent the component 
angular velocities, the diagonal 01 represents their resultant. 

108. Hence rotations are to be compounded according to the 
same law as velocities, and therefore the single angular velocity, 
equivalent to three co-existent angular velocities about three mutually 
perpendicular axes, is determined in magnitude, and the direction 
of its axis is found, as follows :—The square of the resultant angular 
velocity is the sum of the squares of its components, and the ratios 
of the three components to the resultant are the direction-cosines 
of the axis. 

Hence also, an angular velocity about any line may be resolved 
into three about any set of rectangular lines, the resolution in each 
case being (like that of simple velocities) effected by multiplying by 
the cosine of the angle between the directions. 

Hence, just as in § 38 a uniform acceleration, acting perpendi¬ 
cularly to the direction of motion of a point, produces a change in 
the direction of motion, but does not influence the velocity; so, if 
a body be rotating about an axis, and be subjected to an action 
tending to produce rotation about a perpendicular axis, the result 
will be a change of direction of the axis about which the body 
revolves, but no change in the angidar velocity. On this kinematical 
principle is founded the dynamical explanation of the precession of 
the equinoxes, and some of the seemingly marvellous performances 
of gyroscopes and gyrostats. 

109. If a pyramid or cone of any form roll on a similar pyramid 
(the image in a plane mirror of the first position of the first) all 
round, it clearly comes back to its primitive position. This (as all 
rolling of cones) is exhibited best by taking the intersection of each 
with a spherical surface. Thus we see that if a spherical polygon 
turns about its angular points in succession, always keeping on the 
spherical surface, and if the angle through which it turns about each 
point is twice the supplement of the angle of the polygon, or, which 
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will come to the same thing, if it be in the other direction, but 
equal to twice the angle itself of the polygon, it will be brought to 
its original position. 

110. The method of § 100 also applies to the case of § 106 ; and 
it is thus ea'sy to show that the most general motion of a spherical 
figure on a fixed spherical surface is obtained by the rolling of a 
curve fixed in the figure on a curve fixed on the sphere. Hence as 
at each instant the line joining C and O contains a set of points of 
the body which are momentarily at rest, the most general motion of 
a rigid body of which one point is fixed consists in the rolling of a 
cone fixed in the body upon a cone fixed in space—the vertices of 
both being at the fixed point. 

111. To complete our kinematical investigation of the motion of 
a body of which one point is fixed, we require a solution of the fol¬ 
lowing problem:—From the given angular velocities of the body 
at each instant about three rectangular axes attached to it to de¬ 
termine the position of the body in space after a given time. But 
the general solution of this problem demands higher analysis than 
can be admitted into the present treatise. 

112. We shall next consider the most general possible motion of 
a rigid body of which no point is fixed—and first we must prove 
the following theorem. There is one set of parallel planes in a 
rigid body which are parallel to each other in any two positions of 
the body. The parallel lines of the body perpendicular to these 
planes are of course parallel to each other in the two positions. 

Let C and C* be any point of the body in its first and second 
positions. Move the body without rotation from its second position 
to a third in which the point at C in the second position shall 
occupy its original position C, The preceding demonstration shows 
that there is a line CO common to the body in its first and third 
positions. Hence a line CO' of the body in its second position is 
parallel to the same line CO in the first position. This of course 
clearly applies to every line of the body parallel to C(9, and the 
planes perpendicular to these lines also remain parallel. 

113. Let S denote a plane of the body, the two positions of which 
are parallel. Move the body from its first position, without rotation, 
in a direction perpendicular to 5, till S comes into the plane of its 
second position. Then to get the body into its actual position, such 
a motion as is treated in § 91 is farther required. But by § 91 this 
may be effected by rotation about a certain axis perpendicular to the 
plane unless the motion required belongs to the exceptional case 
of pure translation. Hence (this case excepted), the body may 
be brought from the first position to the second by translation 
through a determinate distance perpendicular to a given plane, and 
rotation through a determinate angle about a determinate axis per¬ 
pendicular to that plane. I’his is precisely the motion of a screw 
ill its nut. 
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114. To understand the nature of this motion we may com¬ 
mence with the sliding of one straight-edged board on another. 

Thus let GDEF be a plane board whose edge, DE^ slides on 
the edge, of another board, ABC^ of which for convenience 
we suppose the edge, AC, to be hori¬ 
zontal. By § 30 , if the upper board 
move horizontally to the right, the 
constraint will give it, in addition, a 
vertically upward motion, and the rates 
of these motions are in the constant 
ratio of to CB. Now, if both 
planes be bent so as to form portions 
of the surface of a vertical right cylinder, the motion of EE parallel 
to AC will become a rotation about the axis of the cylinder, and 
the necessary accompaniment of vertical motion will remain un¬ 
changed, As it is evident that all portions of AB will be equally 
inclined to the axis of the cylinder, it is obvious that the thread 
of the screw, which corresponds to the edge, EE, of the upper 
board, must be traced on the cylinder so as always to make a con¬ 
stant angle with its generating lines (§ 128 ). A hollow mould 
taken from the screw itself forms what is called the nut—the re¬ 
presentative of the board, ABC —and it is obvious that the screw 
cannot move without rotating about its axis, if the nut be fixed. 
If a be the radius of the cylinder, <0 the angular velocity, a the 
inclination of the screw thread to a generating line, u the linear 
velocity of the axis of the screw, we see at once from the above con¬ 
struction that 

aai : u :: AC : CB :: sin a : cos a, 
which gives the requisite relation between <0 and u, 

115. In the excepted case of § 113 , the whole motion consists 
of two translations, which can of course be compounded into a 
single one: and thus, in this case, there is no rotation at all, or 
every plane of it fulfils the specified condition for *$* of § 113 . 

116. We may now briefly consider the case in which the guiding 
cones (§ no) are both circular, as it has important applications to 
the motion of the earth, the evolutions of long or flattened p^rojec- 
tiles, the spinning of tops and gyroscopes, etc. The motion in this 
case may be called Erecessional Rotation, The plane through the 
instantaneous axis and the axis of the fixed cone passes through the 
axis of the rolling cone. This plane turns round the axis of the 
fixed cone with an angular velocity Q, which must clearly bear a 
constant ratio to the angular velocity w of the rigid body about its 
instantaneous axis. 

117. The motion of the plane containing these axes is called the 
precession in any such case. What we have denoted by O is the 
angular velocity of the precession, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
rate of precession. 
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The angular motions w, O are to one another inversely as the 
distances of a point in the axis of the rolling cone from the in¬ 
stantaneous axis and from the axis of the fixed cone. 

For, let OA be the axis of the fixed cone, OB that of the rolling 
cone, and 01 the instantaneous axis. From any point F in OB 
draw PN perpendicular to 01, and FQ perpendicular to OA. 
Then we perceive that F moves always in the circle whose centre 
is i2, radius FQ, and plane perpendicular 
to OA, Flence the actual velocity of 
the point P is O. QP. But, by the prin¬ 
ciples explained above (§ no) the velocity 
of P is the same as that of a point moving 
in a circle whose centre is N, plane per¬ 
pendicular to ON, and radius NF, which, 
as this radius revolves with angular velo¬ 
city w, is 0), NF. Flence 
a. QF^i^.NF, 

(0 : a :: QF : NF. 

118. Suppose a rigid body bounded by any curved surface to be 

touched at any point by another such body. Any motion of one 
on the other must be of one or more of the forms rolling, 

or slinning. The consideration of the first is so simple as to require 
no comment. 

Any motion in which the bodies have no relative velocity at the 
point of contact, must be rolling or spinning, separately or combined. 

Let one of the bodies rotate about successive instantaneous axes, 
all lying in the common tangent plane at the point of instantaneous 
contact, and each passing through this point—the other body being 
fixed. This motion is what we call rolling, or simple rolling, of the 
movable body on the fixed. 

On the other hand, let the instantaneous axis of the moving body 
be the common normal at the point of contact. This is pure spin¬ 
ning, and does not change the point of contact. 

Let ^it move, so that the instantaneous axis, still passing through 
the point of contact, is neither in, nor perpendicular to, the tangent 
plane. This motion is combined rolling and spinning. 

119. As an example of pure rolling, we may take that of one 
cylinder on another, the axes being parallel. 

Let p be the radius of curvature of the rolling, o* of the fixed 
cylinder co the angular velocity of the former, V the linear velocitv 
of the point of contact, We have 




V. 


For, m the figure, suppose F to be at any time the point of 
contact, and Q and I the points which are to be in contact after 

c^^itres of curvature; FOj[>-Q, 
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Then -P(2 =-^ = space described by point of con¬ 
tact. In symbols 

pcf)=:Cr6=: Vt, 

Also, before O'Q and OF can coincide in direc¬ 
tion, the former must evidently turn through an angle 

Therefore cdt = 6 ? + </>; 

and by eliminating 0 and 4*, and dividing by r, we 
get the above result. 

It is to be understood here, that as the radii of 
curvature have been considered positive when both 
surfaces are convex, the negative sign must be intro¬ 
duced for either radius when the corresponding sur¬ 
face is concave. 

Hence the angular velocity of the rolling curve is in this case 
equal to the product of the linear velocity of the point of contact into 
the sum or difference of the curvatures, according as the curves are 
both convex, or one concave and the other convex. 

120. We may now take up a few points connected with the curva¬ 
ture of surfaces, which are useful in various parts of our subject. 

The tangent plane at any point of a surface may or may not cut 
it at that point. In the former case, the surface bends away from 
the tangent plane partly towards one side of it, and partly towards 
the other, and has thus, in some of its normal sections, curvatures 
r- yr' ■'y .'’’’-ected to those in others. In the latter case, the sur- 

f.,:,.': : :■ .y side of the point bends away from the same side of 
its tangent plane, and the curvatures of all normal sections are 
similarly directed. Thus we may divide curved surfaces into Anfz- 
clasiic and Syndastic. A saddle gives a good example of the 
former class; a ball of the latter. Curvatures in opposite directions, 
with reference to the tangent plane, have of course different signs. 
The outer portion of the surface of an anchor-ring is synclastic, the 
inner anticlastic. 

121. MeunkAs Theorem, —The curvature of an oblique section 
of a surface is equal to that of the normal section through the same 
tangent line multqdied by the secant of the inclination of the planes 
of the sections. This is evident from the most elementary con¬ 
siderations regarding projections. 

122. EitkAs Them'enu —There are at every point of a synclastic 
surface two normal sections, in one of which the curvature is a 
maximum, in the other a minimum; and these are at right angles 
to each other. 

In an anticlastic surface there is maximum curvature (but in 
opposite directions) in the two normal sections whose planes bisect 
the angles between the lines in which the surface cuts its tangent 
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plane. On account of the difference of sign, these may be con¬ 
sidered as a maximum and a minimum. 

Generally the sum of the curvatures at a point, in any two normal 
planes at right angles to each other, is independent of the position 
of these planes. 

II 

If - and “ be the maximum and minimum curvatures at any 
p or 

point, the curvature of a normal section making an angle 0 with the 
normal section of maximum curvature is 


- cos“ 0 4- sin® 6, 

P 0- 

which includes the above statements as particular cases. 

123. Let F, p be two points of a surface indefinitely near to each 
other, and let r be the radius of curvature of a normal section passing 
through them. Then the radius of curvature of an oblique section 
through the same points, inclined to the former at an angle a, 
is?'cos a (§ i 2 i). Also the length along the normal section, from 
F to is less than that along the oblique section—since a given 
chord cuts off an arc from a circle, longer the less is the radius 
of that circle. 

124. Hence, if the shortest possible line he drawn from one point 

of a surface to another, its osculating plane, or plane of curvature 
is everywhere perpendicular to the surface. ' 

^ Such a curve is called a Geodetic line. And it is easy to see that 
It IS the line in which a flexible and inextensible string would touch 
the surface if stretched between those points, the surface being sup¬ 
posed smooth. 

125. A perfectly flexible but inextensible surface is suggested, 
although not realized, by paper, thin sheet-metal, or cloth, when the 
surface is plane; and by sheaths of pods, seed-vessels, or the like, 
when not capable of being stretched fiat without tearing. The process 
of changing the form of a surface by bending is called ^developing: 
But the term ^Developable Surface^ is commonly restricted to such 
inextensible surfaces as can ht developed into a plane, or, in com¬ 
mon language, ^smoothed flat' 


126. The geohietry or kinematics of this subject is a great contrast 
to that of the flexible line (§ i6), and, in its merest elements, presents 
ideas not very easily apprehended, and subjects of investigation that 
have exercised, and perhaps even overtasked, the powers of some 
01 the greatest mathematicians. 


127. Some care is required to form a correct conception of what 
IS a perfectly flexible inextensible surface. First let us consider a 
I; is very flexible, and we can easily form 
the conception from it of a sheet of ideal matter perfectly flexible. 
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It is very inextensible; that is to say, it yields very little to any 
application of force tending to pull or stretch it in any direction, 
up to the strongest it can bear without tearing. It does, of course, 
stretch a little. It is easy to test that it stretches when under the 
influence of force, and that it contracts again when the force is 
removed, although not always to its original dimensions, as it 
may and generally does remain to some sensible extent permanently 
stretched. Also, flexure stretches one side and condenses the other 
temporarily; and, to a less extent, permanently. Under elasticity we 
may return to this. In the meantime, in considering illustrations of 
our kinematical propositions, it is necessary to anticipate such phy¬ 
sical circumstances. 

128. The flexure of an inextensible surface which can be plane, 
is a subject which has been well worked by geometrical investigators 
and writers, and, in its elements at least, presents little difficulty. The 
first elementary conception to be formed is, that such a surface (if 
perfectly flexible), taken plane in the first place, may be bent about 
any straight line ruled on it, so that the two plane parts may make 
any angle with one another. 

Such a line is called a ‘generating line’ of the surface to be 
formed. 

Next, we may bend one of tliese plane parts about any other line 
which does not (within the limits of the sheet) intersect the former; 
and so on. If these lines are infinite in number, and the angles of 
bending infinitely small, but such that their sum may be finite, we 
have our plane surface bent into a curved surface, which is of course 
‘developable’ (§ 125 ). 

129. Lift a square of paper, free from folds, creases, or ragged 
edges, gently by one corner, or otherwise, without crushing or forcing 
it, or very gently by two points. It will hang in a fomi which is very 
rigorously a developable surface; for although it is not absolutely 
inextensible, yet the forces which tend to stretch or tear it, when it 
is treated as above described, are small enough to produce absolutely 
no sensible stretching. Indeed the greatest stretching it can expe¬ 
rience without tearing, in any direction, is not such as can affect the 
form of the surfirce much when sharp flexures, singular points, etc., 
are kept clear off. 

130. Prisms and cylinders (when the lines of bending, § 128 , 
are parallel, and finite in number with finite angles, or infinite 
in number with infinitely small angles), and pyramids and cones 
(the lines of bending meeting in a point if produced), are clearly 
included. 

131. If the generating lines, or line-edges of the angles of bending, 
are not parallel, they must meet, since they are in a plane when the 
surface is plane. If they do not meet all in one point, they must 
meet in several points: in general, each one meets its predecessor 
and its successor in different points. 
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132. There is still no difficulty in understanding the form of, say a 
square, or circle, of thb plane surface when bent as explained above, 

provided it does not include any of these points 
of intersection. When the number is infinite, 
and the surface finitely curved, the developable 
lines will, in general, be tangents to a curve (the 
locus of the points of intersection when the 
number is infinite). This curve is called the 
edge of regressio7i. The surface must clearly, 
when complete (according to mathematical ideas), 
consist of two sheets meeting in this edge of 
regression (just as a cone consists of two 
sheets meeting in the vertex), because each 
tangent may be produced beyond the point 
of contact, instead of stopping at it, as in the preceding diagram. 

133. To construct a complete developable surface in two sheets 
from its edge of regression— 

Lay one piece of perfectly flat, urn 
wrinkled, smooth-cut paper on the top 
of another. Trace any curve on' the 
other, and let it have no point of im 
flection, but everywhere finite curvature. 
Cut the paper quite away on the con¬ 
cave side. If the curve traced is closed, 
it must be cut open (see second diagram), 
llie limits to the extent that may be left uncut away, are the 
tangents drawn outwards from the two ends, so that, in short, no 
portion of the paper through which a real tangent does not pass 
IS to be left ^ 

Attach the two sheets together by very slight paper or muslin 
clamps gummed to them along the common curved edge. These 
Y / [ i^nst be so slight as not to interfere sensibly with 
\ / flexure of the two sheets. Take hold of one 

corner of one sheet and lift the whole. The two 
will open out into two sheets of a developable 
Va surface, of which the curve, bending into a tor- 

( tuous curve, is the edge of regression. The tan- 

drawn in one direction from 
/ \ of contact, will always lie in one of the 

Y ——sheets, and its continuation on the other side in the 
othei sheet. Of course a double-sheeted developable polyhedron can 
be constructed by this process, by starting from a polygon instead 
of a cuive. 

^ 134. A flexible but perfectly inextensible surface, altered in form 
in any way possible for it, must keep any line traced on it un¬ 
changed 111 length ; and hence any two intersecting lines unchanged 
m mutual inclination. Hence, also, geodetic lines must remain 
geodetic lines. 
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135. We have now to consider the very important kinematical 
conditions presented by the changes of volume or figure experienced 
by a solid or liquid mass, or by a group of points whose positions 
with regard to each other are subject to known conditions. 

Any such definite alteration of form or dimensions is called a 
Strain. 

Thus a rod which becomes longer or shorter is strained.. Water, 
when compressed, is strained. A stone, beam, or mass of metal, in a 
building or in a piece of framework, if condensed or dilated in any 
direction, or bent, twisted, or distorted in any way, is said to ex¬ 
perience a strain. A ship is said to ‘strain' if, in launching, or 
when working in a heavy sea, the different parts of it experience 
relative motions. 

136. If, when the matter occupying any space is strained in any 
way, all pairs of points of its substance which are initially at equal 
distances from one another in parallel lines remain equidistant, it 
may be at an altered distance; and in parallel lines, altered, it may 
be, from their initial direction; the strain is said to be homogeneous. 

137. Hence if any straight line be drawn through the body in its 
initial state, the portion of the body cut by it will continue to be a 
straight line when the body is homogeneously strained. For, if 
ABC be any such line, AB and BC^ being parallel to one line in the 
initial, remain parallel to one line in the altered state; and therefore 
remain in the same straight line with one another. Thus it follows 
that a plane remains a jdane, a parallelogram a parallelogram, and a 
parallelepiped a parallelepiped. 

138. Hence, also, similar figures, whether constituted by actual 
portions of the substance, or mere geometrical surfaces, or straight or 
curved lines passing through or joining certain portions or points of 
the substance, similarly situated (i. e. having corresponding parameters 
parallel) when altered according to tire altered condition of the body, 
remain similar and similarly situated among one another. 

139. The lengths of parallel lines of the body remain in the same 
proportion to one another, and hence all are altered in the same pro¬ 
portion. Hence, and from § 137 ? we infer that any plane figure 
becomes altered to another plane figure which is a diminished or 
magnified orthographic projection of the first on some plane. 

T!::: of the body along any line is the proportion which 

the distance between any two points in that line bears 

to their primitive distance. 

140. Every orthogonal projection of an ellipse is an ellipse (the 
case of a circle being included). Hence, and from § 139 , we see 
that an ellipse remains an ellipse; and an ellipsoid remains a sur¬ 
face of which every plane section is an ellipse; that is, remains an 
ellipsoid. 
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141. The ellipsoid which any surface of the body initially spheri¬ 
cal becomes in the altered condition, may, to avoid circumlocutions, 
be called the Strain Ellipsoid, 

142. In any absolutely unrestricted homogeneous strain there are 
three directions (the three principal axes of the strain ellipsoid), at 
right angles to one another, which remain at right angles to one 
another in the altered condition of the body. Along one of these 
the elongation is greater, and along another less, than along any 
other direction in the body. Along the remaining one the elongation 
is less than in any other line in the plane of itself and the first men¬ 
tioned, and greater than along any other line in the plane of itself 
and the second. 

Note ,—Contraction is to be reckoned as a negative elongation: the 
maximum elongation of the preceding enunciation may be a mini¬ 
mum contraction: the minimum elongation may be a maximum 
contraction. 


143. The ellipsoid into which a sphere becomes altered may be 
an ellipsoid of revolution, or, as it is called, a spheroid, prolate, or 
oblate. There is thus a maximum or minimum elongation along 
the axis, and equal minimum or maximum elongation along all lines 
perpendicular to the axis. 

Or it may be a sphere; in which case the elongations are equal in 
all directions. The effect is, in this case, merely an alteration of 
dimensions without change of figure of any part. 

144. The principal axes of a strain are the principal axes of the 
ellipsoid into which it converts a sphere. The principal elongations 
of a strain are the elongations in the direction of its principal axes. 

145. When the positions of the principal axes, and the magnitudes 
of the principal elongations of a strain are given, the elongation of 
any line of the body, and the alteration of angle between any two 
lines, may be obviously determined by a simple geometrical construc¬ 
tion. 


146. With the same data the alteration of angle between any two 
planes of the body may also be easily determined, geometrically. 

147. Let the ellipse of the annexed diagram represent the section 
of the strain ellipsoid through the greatest and least principal axes. 

fy Let *5"'<9*5*, TOTho. the two diameters of 

this ellipse, which are equal to the mean 
principal axis of the ellipsoid. Every 
plane through <9, perpendicular to the 
plane of the diagram, cuts the ellipsoid 
in an ellipse of which one principal axis 
" is the diameter in which it cuts the ellipse 

of the diagram, and the other, the mean principal diameter of the 
ellipsoid. Hence a plane through either SS' or 7T', perpendicular 
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to the plane of the diagram, cuts the ellipsoid in an ellipse of whic 
the two principal axes are equal, that is to say, in a circle. Hem 
the elongations along all lines in either of these planes are equal 
the elongation along the mean principal axis of the strain ellipsoid 

148. The consideration of the circular sections of the strain elii 
soid is highly instructive, and leads to important views with referen 
to the analysis of the most general character of a strain. First let 
suppose there to be no alteration of volume on the whole, and neith 
elongation nor contraction along the mean principal axis. 

Let OX and OZ be the directions of maximum elongation ai 
maximum contraction respectively. 

Let A be any point of the body 
in its primitive condition, and A^ the 
same point of the altered body, so 
that OA^^a,OA. 

Now, if we take OC- OA^j and 
if C, be the position of that point 
of the body which was in the 
position C initially, we shall have 

OC, and therefore (9(7. = 

OA. Hence the two triangles CO A 
and C^OA, are equal and similar. 

Hence CA experiences no alteration of length, but takes the altei 
position C^A^ in the altered position of the body. Similarly, if 
measure on XO produced, OA^ and OA^ equal respectively to ( 
and OA^, we find that the line CA' experiences no alteration in leng 
but takes the altered position C^ Af, 

Consider now a plane of the body initially through CA perp 
dicular to the plane of the diagram, which will be altered into a ph 
through CiAi, also perpendicular to the plane of the diagram. . 
lines initially peipendicular to the plane of the diagram remain 
and remain unaltered in length. A C has just been proved to rem 
unaltered in length. Hence (§ 139 ) all lines in the plane we h; 
just drawn remain unaltered in length and in mutual inclinati 
Similarly we see that all lines in a plane through CA\ perpendici 
to the plane of the diagram, altering to a plane through CiA\, i 
pendicular to the plane of the diagram, remain unaltered in length £ 
in mutual inclination. 

149. The precise character of the strain we have now under c 
sideration will be elucidated by the following:—Produce CO, and t: 
OC and OC\ respectively equal to OC and OC^^. Join C^A, O 
C\A^, and C\A\, by plain and dotted lines as in the diagn 
Then we see that the rhombus CA CA! (plain lines) of the bodj 
its initial state becomes the rhombus Q A^ C\ A\ (dotted) in 
altered condition. Now imagine the body thus strained to 
moved as a rigid body (i. e. with its state of strain kept unchang 
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till coincides with and C\ with C\ keeping all the lines of 
the diagram still in the same plane. A\C-^ will 
take a position in CA' produced, as shown in 
the new diagram, and the original and the altered 
parallelogram will be on the same base A C\ and 
between the same parallels AC’ and CA\., and 
their other sides will be equally inclined on the 
two sides of a perpendicular to them. Hence, 
irrespectively of any rotation, or other absolute 
motion of the body not involving change of form 
or dimensions, the strain under consideration 
may be produced by holding fast and unaltered the plane of the 
_body through AC, perpendicular to the plane of the diagram, and 
making every plane parallel to it slide, keeping the same distance, 
through a space proportional to this distance (i. e. different planes 
parallel to the fixed one slide through spaces proportional to their 
distances). 

150. This kind of strain is called a simple shear. The plane of 
a shear is a plane perpendicular to the undistorted planes, and 
parallel to the lines of the relative motion. It has (i) the property 
that one set of parallel planes remain each unaltered in itself; ( 2 ) 

that another set of parallel planes remain 
each unaltered in itself. This other set is 
got when the first set and the degree or 
amount of shear are given, thus:—Let 
CC^ be the motion of one point of one 
plane, relative to a plane KL held fixed— 
the diagram being in a plane of the shear. 
Bisect CCi in N, Draw NA perpendicular 
to it. A plane perpendicular to the plane 
of the diagram, initially through AC, and 
finally through AC-^, remains unaltered in 
its dimensions. 

151. One set of parallel undistorted planes and the amount of 
Lheir relative parallel shifting having been given, we have just seen 
\iow to find the other set. The shear may be otherwise viewed, and 
Considered as a shifting of this second set of parallel planes, relative 
I) any one of them. The amount of this relative shifting is of course 
T[ual to that of the first set, relatively to one of them. 

152. The principal axes of a shear are the lines of maximum 
elongation and of maximum contraction respectively. They may 
be found from the preceding construction {§ 150 ), thus:—In the 

[ plane of the shear bisect the obtuse and acute angles between the 
I planes destined not to become deformed. The former bisecting line 
^s the principal axis of elongation, and the latter is the principal 

f ,xis of contraction, in their initial positions. The former angle 
obtuse) becomes equal to the latter, its supplement 
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altered conditiou of the body, and the 
lines bisecting the altered angles are the 
principal axes of the strain in the altered 
body. 

Otherwise, taking a plane of shear for 
the plane of the diagram, let AB be a ^ 
line in which it is cut by one of either 
set of parallel planes of no distortion. On any portion AB of this 
as diameter, describe a semicircle. Through C, its middle point, 
draw, by the preceding construction, CD the initial, and CE the 
final, position of an unstretched line. Join DA,, DB, EA, EB, 
DA, DB are the initial, and EA, EB the final, positions of the 
principal axes. 



153. The ratio of a shear is the ratio of elongation and contrac¬ 
tion of its principal axes. Thus if one principal axis is elongated 
in the ratio r : a, and the other therefore (§ 148 ) contracted in the 
ratio a : I, a is called the ratio of the shear. It will be convenient 
generally to reckon this as the ratio of elongation; that is to say, 
to make its numerical measure greater than unity. 

In the diagram of § 152 , the ratio of DB to EB, or of EA to DA, 
ratio of the shear. 


154. The amount of a shear is the amount of relative motion per 
unit distance between planes of no distortion. 

It is easily proved that this is equal to the excess of the ratio of 
the shear above its reciprocal. 

155. The planes of no distortion in a simple shear are clearly the 
circular sections of the strain ellipsoid. In the ellipsoid of this 
case, be it remembered, the mean axis remains unaltered, and is a 
mean proportional between the greatest and the least axis, 

156. If we now suppose all lines perpendicular to the plane of the 
shear to be elongated or contracted in any proportion, without 
altering lengths or angles in the plane of the shear, and if, lastly, 
we suppose every line in the body to be elongated or contracted in 
some other fixed ratio, we have clearly (§ 142 ) the most general 
possible kind of strain. 

T 57. Hence any strain whatever may be viewed as compounded 
dilatation in all directions, superimposed on a simple 
elongahbK. in the direction of one principal axis superimposed on a 
simple shear in the plane of the two other principal axes. 

158. It is clear that these three elementary component strains may 
be applied in any other order as well as that stated. Thus, if the 
simple elongation is made first, the body thus altered must get just 
the same shear in planes perpendicular to the line of elongation 
as the originally unaltered body gets when the order first stated is 
followed. Or the dilatation may be first, then the elongation, and 
finally the shear, and so on. 
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159, When the axes of the ellipsoid are lines of the body whose 
direction does not change, the strain is said to be or unaccom¬ 
panied by rotation. The strains we have already considered were 
pure strains accompanied by rotations. 

160. If a body experience a succession of strains, each unaccom¬ 
panied by rotation, its resulting condition will generally be producible 
by a strain and a rotation. From this follows the remarkable corol¬ 
lary that three pure strains produced one after another, in any piece 
of matter, each without rotation, may be so adjusted as to leave the 
body unstrained, but rotated through some angle about some axis. 
We shall have, later, most important and interesting applications to 
fluid motion, which will be proved to be instantaneously, or differ¬ 
entially, irrotational; but which may result in leaving a whole fluid 
mass merely turned round from its primitive position, as if it had 
been a rigid body. [The following elementary geometrical in¬ 
vestigation, though not bringing out a thoroughly comprehensive 
view of the subject, affords a rigorous demonstration of the pro¬ 
position, by proving it for a particular case. 

Let us consider, as above (§ 150 ), a simple shearing motion. A 
point 0 being held fixed, suppose the matter of the body in a plane, 
cutting that of the diagram perpendicularly in CZ), to move in this 
plane from right to left parallel to CD ; and in other planes parallel 
to it let there be motions proportional to their distances from O. 
Consider first a shear from P to P^\ then from P^ on to P^] and 
let Z? be taken in a line through perpendicular to CD. During 

the shear from P to Px 
a point Q moves of 
course to < 2 i through a 
distance QQi = PPi- 
Choose Q midway be¬ 
tween P and Pj) so that 
PiQ^ QP=^^PiP. Now, as we have seen above (§ 152 ), the 
line of the body, wliich is the principal axis of contraction in the 
shear from Q to <2i> bisecting the angle QOE at the be¬ 
ginning, and bisecting QiOE at the end, of the whole 

motion considered. The angle between these two lines is half 
the angle QtOQ, that is to say, is equal to PxPQ. Hence, 
if the plane CD is rotated through an angle equal to PiOQ, in 
the plane of the diagram, in the same way as the hands of a watch, 
during the shear from Q to Q^, or, which is the same thing, the 
shear from P to A, this shear will be effected without final rotation 
of its principal axes. (Imagine the diagram turned round till OA^ 
lies along OA. The actual and the newly imagined position of CD 
will show how this plane of the body has moved during such non- 
xotational shear.) 

Now, let the second step, Pi to P^, be made so as to complete 
the whole shear, P to P^^ which we have proposed to consider. 
Such second partial shear may be made by the common shearing 
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process parallel to the new position (imagined in the preceding 
parenthesis) of CZ?, and to make it also non'rotational, as its 
predecessor has been made, we must turn further round, in the 
same direction, through an angle equal to Q^OF-^, Thus in these 
two steps, each made non-rotational, we have turned the plane CD 
round through an angle equal to QiOQ. But now, we have a whole 
shear FFq ; and to make this as one non-rotational shear, we must 
turn CD through an angle F^OF only, which is less than QiOQ by 
the excess of FiOQ above QOF. Hence the resultant of the two 
shears, FF^^, -^ 1 -^ 3 ) separately deprived of rotation, is a single 
shear FF^, and a*^rotation of its principal axes, in the direction of 
the hands of a watch, through an angle equal to QOF^ — FOQ, 

161. Make the two partial shears each non-rotationally. Return 
from their resultant in a single non-rotational shear: we conclude with 
the body unstrained, but turned through the angle QOF^-^FOQy in 
the same direction as the hands of a watch.] 

162. As there can be neither annihilation nor generation of matter 
in any natural motion or action, the whole quantity of a fluid within 
any space at any time must be equal to the quantity originally in 
that space, increased by the whole quantity that has entered it, and 
diminished by the whole quantity that has left it. This idea, when 
expressed in a perfectly comprehensive manner for every portion of 
a fluid in motion, constitutes what is commonly called the ^equation 
of coniinuity^ 

163. Two ways of proceeding to express this idea present 
themselves, each affording instructive views regarding the properties 
of fluids. In one we consider a definite portion of the fluid; follow 
it in its motions; and declare that the average density of the substance 
varies inversely as its volume. We thus obtain the equation pf con¬ 
tinuity in an integral form. 

The form under which the equation of continuity is most commonly 
given, or the differential equatio7i of coniinnityy as we may call it, ex¬ 
presses that the rate of diminution of the density bears to the density, 
at any instant, the same ratio as the rate of increase of the volume of 
an infinitely small portion bears to the volume of this portioir at the 
same instant. 

164. To find the differential equation of continuity, imagine a 
space fixed in the interior of a fluid, and consider the fluid 
which flows into this space, and the fluid which flows out of it, 
across different parts of its bounding surface, in any time. If the 
fluid is of the same density and incompressible, the whole quantity of 
matter in the space in question must remain constant at all times, and 
therefore the quantity flowing in must be equal to the quantity flowing 
out in any time. If, on the contrary, during any period of motion, 
more fluid enters than leaves the fixed space, there will be condensa¬ 
tion of matter in that space; or if more fluid leaves than enters, there 
will be dilatation. The rate of augmentation of the average density 
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of the fluid, per unit of time, in the fixed space in question, bears to 
the actual density, at any instant, the same ratio that the rate of 
acquisition of matter into that space bears to the whole matter in that 
space. 

165. Several references have been made in preceding sections to 
the number of independent variables in a displacement, or to the 
degrees of f7'ecdoin or cojistr^amt under which the displacement takes 
place. It may be well, therefore, to take a general (but cursory) view 
of this part of the subject itself. 

166. A free point has tlwee degrees of freedom, inasmuch as the 
most general displacement which it can take is resolvable into three, 
parallel respectively to any three directions, and independent of each 
other. It is generally convenient to choose these three directions of 
resolution at right angles to one another. 

If the point be constrained to remain always on a given surface, 
one degi-ee of constraint is introduced, or there are left but two 
degrees of freedom. For we may take the normal to the surface 
as one of three rectangular directions of resolution. No displacement 
can be eflected parallel to it: and the other two displacements, at 
right angles to each other, in the tangent plane to the surface, are 
independent. 

If the point be constrained to remain on each of two surfaces, it 
loses two degrees of freedom, and there is left but one. In fact, 
it is constrained to remain on the curve which is common to both 
surfaces, and along a curve there is at each point but one direction 
of displacement 

167. Taking next the case of a free rigid system, we have evidently 
six degrees of freedom to consider —three independent displacements 
or translations in rectangular directions as a point has, and three 
independent rotations about three mutually rectangular axes. 

If it have one point fixed, the system loses three degrees of free¬ 
dom ; in fact, it has now only the rotations above mentioned. 

This, fixed point may be, and in general is, a point of a continuous 
surface of the body in contact with a continuous fixed surface. These 
surfaces may be supposed ^ perfectly rough,^ so that sliding may be 
impossible. 

If a second point be fixed, the body loses two more degrees of 
freedom, and keeps only one freedom to rotate about the line joining 
the two fixed points. 

If a third point, not in a line with the other two, be fixed, the body 
is fixed. 

168. If one point of the rigid system is forced to remain on a 
smooth surface, one degree of freedom is lost; there remain five^ two 
displacements in the tangent plane to the surface, and three rotations. 
As an additional degree of freedom is lost by each successive limita¬ 
tion of a point in the body to a smooth surface, six such conditions 
completely determine the position of the body. Thus if six points 
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properly chosen on the barrel and stock of a rifle be made to rest on 
six convex portions of the surface of a fixed rigid body, the rifle may 
be replaced any niiniber of times in precisely the same position, for 
the purpose of testing its accuracy. 

A fixed V under the barrel near the muzzle, and another under 
the swell of the stock close in front of the trigger-guard, give four 
of the contacts, bearing the weight of the rifle. A fifth (the one 
to be broken by the recoil) is supplied by ca nearly vertical fixed 
plane close behind the second V, to he touched by the trigger-guard, 
the rifle being pressed forward in its V’s as far as this obstruction 
allows it to go. This contact may be dispensed with and nothing 
sensible of accuracy lost, by having a mark on the second V, and a 
corresponding mark on barrel or stock, and sliding the barrel back¬ 
wards or forwards in the V’s till the two marks are, as nearly as 
can be judged by eye, in the same plane perpendicular to the barrel’s 
axis. The sixth contact may be dispensed with by adjusting two 
marks on the heel and toe of the butt to be as nearly as need be 
in one vertical plane judged by aid of a plummet This method 
requires less of costly apparatus, and is no doubt more accurate and 
trustworthy, and more quickly and easily executed, than the ordi¬ 
nary method of clamping the rifle in a massive metal cradle set on a 
heavy mechanical slide. 

A geometrical clamp is a means of applying and maintaining 
six mutual pressures between two bodies touching one another at 
six points. 

A ^geometrical slide^ is any arrangement to aj)ply five degrees 
of constraint, and leave one degree of freedom, to the relative motion 
of two rigid bodies by keexang them pressed together at just five 
points of their surfaces. 

Ex. I. The transit instrument would be an instance if one end 
of one pivot, made slightly convex, were pressed against a fixed 
vertical end-plate, by a spring *" '-'•'e other end of the axis. 

The other four guiding xioints ^ or small areas, of con¬ 

tact of the pivots on the Y’s. 

Kx. 2 . Let two rounded ends of legs of a three legged stool 
rest in a straight, smooth, V-sliapcd canal, and the third on a smooth 
horizontal plane. Gravity maintains positive determinate x^t'^HSurcs 
on the five bearing points; and there is a determinate distribution 
and amount of friction to be overcome, to ])roduce the rectilineal 
translational motion thus accurately provided for. 

Ex. 3 . I.et only one of the feet rest in a V canal, and let 
another rest in a trihedral hollow in line with the canal, the third 
.still resting on a horizontal x>lane. There are thus six bearing points, 
one on the horizontal plane, two on the sides of the canal, and three 
on the sides of the trihedral hollow: and the stool is fixed in a 
(leterminate position as long as all these six contacts are unbroken. 
Substitute for gravity a spring, or a screw and nut (of not infinitely 
rigid material), binding the stool to the rigid body to which these 
six planes belong. Thus we have a ^geometrical clamp,’' which 
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clamps two bodies together with ]:)criect firmness in a pjerfectly 
definite position, without the aid of friction (exccj)t in the scicw, 
if a screw is used); and in various practical applications gives 
very readily and conveniently a more securely firm connexion by 
one screw slightly pressed, than a clamp such as those commonly 
made hitherto by mechanicians can give with three strong screws 
forced to the utmost. 

Do away with the canal and let two feet (instead of only one) rest 
on the plane, the other still resting in the conical hollow. Tlie 
number of contacts is thus reduced to five (three in the liollriw 
and two on the plane), and instead of a ' clamp ^ we have again 
a slide. This form of slide,-—a three-legged stool with two feet 
resting on a plane and one in a hollow,—will l.)e found very useful in 
a large variety of applications, in which motion about an axis is de¬ 
sired when a material axis is not conveniently attainable. Its first 
application was to the ^azimuth mirror,’ an instrument i)la<!e{l on 
the glass cover of a mariner’s compass and used for taking azimuths 
of sun or stars to correct the compass, or of landmarks or other 
terrestrial objects to find the ship’s position. It has also been applied 
to the ‘Deflector,’ an adjustible magnet laid on the glas.s of the 
compass bowl and used, according to a principle first wc ])elieve 
given by Sir Edward'Sabine, to discover the ‘semicircular’ error 
produced by the ship’s iron. The movement may be made very 
frictionless when the plane is horizontal, by weighting the move- 
able body so that its centre of gravity is very nearly over tlie 
foot that rests in the hollow. One or two guard feet, not to touch 
the plane except in case of accident, ought to be added to give 
a broad enough base for safety. 

The geometrical slide and the geometrical clamp have both been 
found very useful in electrometer.s, in the ‘siphon recorder,’ and in 
an instrument recently brought into use for automatic signalling 
through submarine cables. An infinite variety of forms may be 
given to the geometrical slide to suit varieties of application of the 
general I'r'r.ciple on v/hich- its definition is foimded* 

An old form of the geometrical clamp, with the six pressures pro¬ 
duced by gravity, is the three V grooves on a stone slab bearing the 
three legs of an astronomical or magnetic instrument. It is not 
generally however so ‘well-conditioned’ as the trihedral hole, the 
V groove, and the horizontal plane contact, described above. 

There is much room for improvement by the introduction of 
geometrical slides and geometrical clamps, in the mechanism of 
mathematical, optical, geodetic, and astronomical instraments: 
which as made at present are remarkable for disregard of geome¬ 
trical and dynamical principles in their slides, micrometer screws, 
and clamps. Good workmanship cannot compensate for bad de.sign, 
whether in the safety-valve of an ironclad, or the movements aiul 
adjustments of a theodolite. 

169. If one point be constrained to remain in a curve, there remain 
four degrees of freedom. 
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If two points bu ronslraiiu'd to remain in ['iven oiirvei, there are 
four degrees of constraint, and wo have left two d(*grees of froedenn. 
Olio of these may be reganled as being a sirntdit nHatton about the 
lino joining the eoiiHlrained parts, a infnif)n which, it is dear, tlie 
braly is free to receive. It may lie sliown that the other possible 
motion is of the rnosl general character for one degree ()f freedom ; 
that is to say, translation and rotation in any fixed projuntions, as of 
the nut of a screw. 

If fine line* of a rigid system be‘ constrained to remain parallel to 
itself, as for instanc*!, if tla* bridy be a tlnas; lef»;£';cd stool standing on 
a pfibs ily smooth board lhc«l to a (*ommon window, sliding in its 
frame with perfect frceilotn, there remain //inr displacements undone 
rotation. 

Ihit we need not farther purstie this snbjed, as the number t/f 
(‘ombinalbns that might he considered is almost endless; and those 
already given suifa e to show Innv simple is the* dederminatum of the 
degrees of freedom or constraint in any r%*ise that may present itself 

l?0. < )n<.* degree of ronnlraint of tin* most general f hara.d,er, is not 
prodia dfse by conarainitig one point of’ the body a curve fuirface; 
but if con-4,4i; in stopping*: one line of the boily from longitudinal 
tnofio:n esM-pi ace onipsuied by rcHaaion round diis line, in lixtal 
propesdon to the longhiidinal molion. Kwty odier motion being 
left unimpeded, tht're lemains free rotation about any axis perpen-'‘ 
da'ola.r ifi lirst line (uvo ilegrecr, of frecilomj; and tcinsladoti In any 
dire£ bon per|a,*ndinilar to the same line {two dt'grees of freedom), 
d'heai la. a lour, wuh the one degree of liveclom to screw, (,o»« 
.HiitiUe the five degrees of frecslong tvhith^ with one degree of com 
strain!, m“il:e up the six deiirenls. dins condition is reali/ed hi the 
folboviiig mechanical arrangeiitcnlv whirdi seems the simplest that 
can be imag!iii*ri for the purpose i— 

Let a Sf onv be cut on one shaft, of a Itookefs joinb anrl let the 
olher shall be joiimd to a fixcal shaft by a fa*cond Ibiokds John, 
A mu furnireg on that sc.re'.v dtafi hu'* the ino'd geneda 1 kind of 
niodon :'dnu?ied wiem tintre is fine de;4r4^e of consfratiU. (If it is 
subje* o/d. to iuHf one degree of coiraiaint of the most general th.i’ 
raco^r. li has five tkgrees of .freedom ; for it may move, isi, by 
!a rewing on ila shaft# the iwa^ ib^kifs joints being at rest; 2nd, 
it may rotate about cillirr axis of thr* fma IfookeV joint, or any axi^ 
in their |.*!ane (i%m more deg^ren of freial#»m i being freedom to rotate 
altoal uvo axes through one point); 3rd# it may, by Ifie two I looked 
joint'-* racii bcndiiig, have translation without rotation in any direriion 
perpendicular to the link or shaft bettveen the two ilookids jhfints 
itwM more ilegfecs of freedom), Hat it cannot have a motion of 
transUfion parallel to the line of the link^ without a definite propor^ 
lion of roiaiion roimil this linn; nor cun it have rotaihm round this 
line wiihoui a definite I’lroporlion of translaliori parallel to it, 
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DYNAMICAL LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. 


171. In the preceding chapter we considered as a subject of pure 
geometry the motion of points, lines, surfaces, and volumes, whether 
taking place with or without change of dimensions and form; and the 
results we there arrived at are of course altogether independent of the 
idea of matter^ and of the forces which matter exerts. We have here¬ 
tofore assumed the existence merely of motion, distortion, etc.; we 
now come to the consideration, not of how we might consider such 
motion, etc., to be produced, iDut of the actual causes which in the 
material world do produce them. The axioms of the present chapter 
must therefore be considered to be due to actual experience, in the 
shape either of observation or experiment How such experience is 
to be conducted will form the subject of a subsequent chapter. 

172. We cannot do better, at all events in commencing, than follow 
Newton somewhat closely. Indeed the introduction to the Pt'hicipia 
contains in a most lucid form the general foundations of dynamics. 
The Dfi7iittones and Axiomatay sive Leges Mottls^ there laid down, 
require only a few amplifications and additional illustrations, suggested 
by subsequent developments, to suit them to the present state of 
science, and to make a much better introduction to dynamics than 
we find in even some of the best modern treatises. 

173. We cannot, of course, give a definition of Matter which will 
satisfy the metaphysician; but the naturalist may be content to know 
matter as that which can he perceived by the se?ises, or as that which cafi 
he acted upo?i by, or can exert, force. The latter, and indeed the 
former also, of these definitions involves the idea of JForce, which, in 
point of fact, is a direct object of sense; probably of all our senses, 
and certainly of the 'muscular sense.’ To our chapter on Properties 
of Matter we must refer for further discussion of the question, What 
ts matter I 

174:. The Quantity of Matter in a body, or, as we now call it, the 
Mass of a, body, is proportional, according to Newton, to the Fohme 
and the conjointly. In reality, the definition gives us the 

meaning of density rather than of mass; for it shows us that if twice 
the original quantity of matter, air for example, be forced into a vessel 
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of given capacity, the density will be doubled, and so on. But it also 
shows us that, of matter of uniform density, the mass or quantity is 
proportional to the volume or space it occupies. 

Let M be the mass, p the density, and V the volume, of a homo¬ 
geneous body. Then 

if we so take-our units that unit of mass is that of unit volume of a 
body of unit density. 

If the density be not uniform, the equation 
yI/= Fp 

gives the Average (§ 26 ) density; or, as it is usually called, the Mean 
density, of the body. 

It is worthy of particular notice that, in this definition, Newton 
says, if there be anything which freely pervades the interstices of all 
bodies, this is not taken account of in estimating their Mass or 
Density. 

175. Newton further states, that a practical measure of the mass 
of a body is its Weight. His experiments on pendulums, by which he 
establishes this most important remark, will be described later, in our 
chapter on Properties of Matter. 

As will be presently explained, the unit mass most convenient for 
British measurements is an imperial pound of matter. 

176. The Quantity of Motion., or the Momentum., of a rigid body 
moving without rotation is proportional to its mass and velocity con¬ 
jointly. The whole motion is the sum of the motions of its several 
parts. Thus a doubled mass, or a doubled velocity, would correspond 
to a double quantity of motion; and so on. 

Hence, if we take as unit of momentum the momentum of a unit 
of matter moving with unit velocity, the momentum of a mass M 
moving with velocity v is Mv. 

177. Change of Quantity of Motion, or Change of Momeniiini, is 
proportional to the mass moving and the change of its velocity 
conjointly. 

Change of velocity is to be understood in the general sense of § 31 . 
Thus, in the figure of that section, if a velocity represented by OA be 
changed to another represented by OC, the change of velocity ir 
represented in magnitude and direction by A C, 

178. Rate of Change of Momentum, or Acceleration of Momentim, is 
proportional to the mass moving and the acceleration of its velocity 
conjointly. Thus (§ 44 ) the rate of change of momentum of a 
falling body is constant, and in the vertical direction. Again (§ 36 ) 
the rate of change of momentum of a mass M, describing a circle of 

MV^ 

radius R, with uniform velocity F, is , a-^d is directed to the 

centre of the circle; that is to say, it depends upon a change of di¬ 
rection, not a change of speed, of the motion. 
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179. The Vis Viva^ or Kinetic Energy^ of a moving body is pro¬ 
portional to the mass and the square of the velocity, conjointly. If 
we adopt the same units of mass and velocity as before, there is 
particular advantage in defining kinetic energy as half product of 
the mass and the square of its velocity. 

180. Rate of Change of Kinetic Energy (when defined as above) is 
the product of the velocity into the component of acceleration of 
momentum in the direction of motion. 

Suppose the velocity of a mass M to be changed from v to in 
any time r \ the rate at which the kinetic energy has changed is 

]^.\M {vf (v, - »). J (w, + v). 

Now-ill is the rate of change of momentum in the direc- 

T 

tion of motion, and ^ + zj) is equal to if t be infinitely small. 

Hence the above statement. It is often convenient to use Newton’s 
Fluxional notation for the rate of change of any quantity per unit of 

time. In this notation (§ 28 ) i/ stands for “ — ; so that the rate 

of change of ^Mn^j the kinetic energy, is Mi/ . z/, (See also §§ 229 , 241 .) 

181. It is to be observed that, in what precedes, with the exception of 
the definition of density, we have taken no account of the dimensions 
of the moving body. This is of no consequence so long as it does 
not rotate, and so long as its parts preserve the same relative positions 
amongst one another. In this case we may suppose the whole of the 
matter in it to be condensed in one point or particle. We thus speak 
of a znaferial particle.^ as distinguished from z. geometrical point. If the 
body rotate, or if its parts change their relative positions, then we 
cannot choose any one point by whose motions alone we may de¬ 
termine those of the other points. In such cases the momentum and 
change of momentum of the whole body in any direction are, the 
sums of the momenta, and of the changes of momentum, of its parts,*""" 
in these directions; while the kinetic energy of the whole, being non- 
directional, is simply the sum of the kinetic energies of the several 
parts or particles. 

182. Matter has an innate power of resisting external influences, 
so that eveiy body, so far as it can, remains at rest, or moves mii- 
formly in a straight line. 

This, the Inertia of matter, is proportional to the quantity of matter 
in the body. And it follows that some cause is requisite to disturb a 
body’s uniformity of motion, or to change its direction from the 
natural rectilinear path. 

183. Force is any cause which tends to alter a body’s natural state 
of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line. 

Force is wholly expended in the Action it produces; and the body, 
after the force ceases to act, retains by its inertia the direction of 
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motion and the velocity which were given to it. Force may be c 
divers kinds, as pressure, or gravity, or friction, or any of the attractiv 
or repulsive actions of electricity, magnetism, etc. 

184. The three elements specifying a force, or the three element 
which must be known, before a clear notion of the force under con 
sideration can be formed, are, its place of application, its direction 
and its magnitude. 

^ {a) The place of application of a force. The first case to be con 
sidered is that in which the place of application is a point. It hai 
been shown already in what sense the term ^ point ’ is to be taken 
and, therefore, in what way a force may be imagined as acting at i 
point. In reality, however, the place of application of a force v. 
always either a surface or a space of three dimensions occupied b;; 
matter. The point of the finest needle, or the edge of the sharpes 
knife, is still a surface, and acts as such on the bodies to which i 
may be applied. Even the most rigid substances, when brough 
together, do not touch at a point merely, but mould each other sc 
as to produce a surface of application. On the other hand, giavit;; 
is a force of which the place of application is the whole matter of th( 
body whose weight is considered; and the smallest particle of matte 
that has weight occupies some finite portion of space. Thus it is tc 
be remarkecl, that there are two kinds of force, distinguishable b] 
their place of application—force whose place of application is i 
surface, and force whose place of application is a solid. When i 
heavy body rests on the ground, or on a table, force of the seconc 
character, acting downwards, is balanced by force of the first characte 
acting upwards. 

(d) The second element in the specification of a force is it 
direction. The direction of a force is the line in which it acts 
If the place of application of a force be regarded as a point, j 
line through that point, in the direction in which the force tends t( 
move the body, is the direction of the force, In the case of a foro 
distributed over a surface, it is frequently possible and convenien 
to assume a single point and a single line, such that a certain forc' 
acting at that point in that line would produce the same effect as i 
really produced. 

(c) The third element in the specification of a force is its magnitude 
This involves a consideration of the method followed in dynamics fo 
measuring forces. Before measuring anything it is necessary to hav 
a unit of measurement, or a standard to which to refer, and a prir 
ciple of numerical specification, or a mode of referring to the standard 
These will be supplied presently. See also § 224 , below. 

185. The Measure of a Force is the quantity of motion which ; 
produces in unit of time. 

The reader, who has been accustomed to speak of a force of s 
many pounds, or so many tons, may be reasonably startled when h 
finds that Newton gives no countenance to such expressions. Th 
method is not correct unless it be specified at what part of the earth 
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surface the pound, or other definite quantity of matter named, is to 
be weighed; for the weight of a given quantity of matter differs in 
different latitudes. 

It is often, however, convenient to use instead of the absolute 
unit (§ i88), the gravitation unit—which is simply the weight of unit 
mass. It must, of course, be specified in what latitude the observation 
is made. Thus, let VV be the mass of a body in pounds; g the 
velocity it would acquire in falling for a second under the influence 
of its weight, or the earth’s attraction diminished by centrifugal 
forces and P its weight measured in kinetic or absolute units. We 
have p- Wg, 

The force of gravity on the body, in gravifation units, is W. 

186. According to the system commonly followed in mathe¬ 
matical treatises on dynamics till fourteen years ago, when a small 
instalment of the first edition of the present work was issued for 
the use of our students, the unit of mass was g times the mass of 
the standard or unit weight. This definition, giving a varying and a 
very unnatural unit of mass, was exceedingly inconvenient. By taking 
the gravity of a constant mass for the unit of force it makes the unit 
of force greater in high than in low latitudes. In reality, standards 
of weight are masses, not forces. They are employed 'primarily in 
commerce for the purpose of measuring out a definite quantity of 
matter; not an amount of matter which shall be attracted by the 
earth with a given force. 

A merchant, with a balance and a set of standard weights, would 
give his customers the same quantity of the same kind of matter 
however the earth’s attraction might vary, depending as he does upon 
weights for his measurement; another, using a spring-balance, would 
■defraud his customers in high latitudes, and himself in low, if his 
instrument (which depends on constant forces and not on the gravity 
of constant masses) were correctly adjusted in London. 

It is a secondary application of our standards of weight to employ 
them for the measurement of forces, such as steam pressures, mus¬ 
cular power, etc. In all cases where great accuracy is required, 
the results obtained by such a method have to be reduced to 
what they would have been if the measurements of force had been 
made by means of a perfect spring-balance, graduated so as to 
indicate the forces of gravity on tlie standard weights in some con¬ 
ventional locality.' 

It is therefore very much simpler and better to take the imperial 
pound, or other national or international standard weight, as, for 
instance, the gramme (see the chapter on Measures and Instru¬ 
ments), as the unit of mass, and to derive from it, according to 
Newton’s definition above, the unit of force. This is the method 
which Gauss has adopted in his great improvement of the system of 
measurement of forces. 

187. The formula, deduced by Clairault from observation, and ,a 
certain theory regarding the figure and density of the earth, may be 
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employed to calculate the most probable value of the apparent force 
of gravity, being the resultant of true gravitation and centrifugal force, 
in any locality where no pendulum observation of sufficient accuracy 
has been made. This formula, with the two coefficients which it 
involves, corrected according to modern pendulum observations, is 
as follows:— 

Let G be the apparent force of gravity on a unit mass at the 
equator, and g that in any latitude \; then 

g:=^ G^(i +-00513 sin' X). 

The value of (9, in terms of the absolute unit, to be explained 
immediately, is 

32 - 088 . 

According to this formula, therefore, polar grnvity will be 
g^ 32*088 X 1-00513 = 32 * 252 . 

188. As gravity does not furnish a definite standard, independent 
of locality, recourse must be had to something else. The principle 
of measurement indicated as above by Newton, but first introduced 
practically by Gauss in connexion with national standard .masses, 
furnishes us with what we want. According to this principle, the 
standard or imit force is that force which^ acting on a national standard 
imit of 77iaUer dtmng the unit of tinie^ generates the unit of velocity. 

This is known as Gauss’ absolute unit; absolute, because it fur¬ 
nishes a standard force independent of the differing amounts of 
gravity at different localities. It is however terrestrial and incon¬ 
stant if the unit of time depends on the earth’s rotation, as it does 
in our present system of chronometiy. The period of vibration of 
a piece of quartz crystal of specified shape and size and at a stated 
temperature (a tuning-fork, or bar, as one of the bars of glass used 
in the ^ musical glasses ’) gives us a unit of time which is constant 
through all space and all time, and independent of the earth. A 
unit of force founded on such a unit of time would be better entitled 
to the designation absolute than is the * absolute unit ’ now generally 
adopted, which is founded on the mean solar second. But this de¬ 
pends essentially on one particular piece of matter, and is therefore 
liable to all the accidents, etc. which affect so-called National 
Standards however carefully they may be preserved, as well as to 
the almost insuperable practical difficulties which are experienced 
when we attempt to make exact copies of them. Still, in the present 
state of science, we are really confined to such approximations. The 
recent discoveries due to the Kinetic theory of gases and to Spectrum 
analysis (especially when it is applied to the light of the heavenly 
bodies) indicate to us natural standard pieces of matter such as 
atoms of hydrogen, or sodium, ready made in infinite numbers, all 
absolutely alike in every physical property. The time of vibration 
of a sodium particle corresponding to any one of its modes of vibra¬ 
tion, is known to be absolutely independent of its position in the 
universe, and it will probably remain the same so long as the particle 
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itself exists. The wave-length for that particular ray, i. e.^ the space 
through which light is propagated in vacuo during the time of one 
complete vibration of this period, gives a perfectly invariable unit of 
length; and it is possible that at some not very distant day the mass 
of such a sodium particle may be employed as a natural standard for 
the remaining fundamental unit. This, the latest improvement made 
upon our original suggestion of a Perennial Spring,, is due to Clerk 
Maxwell. 

189. The absolute unit depends on the unit of matter, the unit of 
time, and the unit of velocity; and as the unit of velocity depends on 
the unit of space and the unit of time, there is, in the definition, a 
single reference to mass and space, but a double reference to time; 
and this is a point that must be particularly attended to. 

190. The unit of mass may be the British imperial pound, or, 
better, the gramme : the unit of space the British standard foot, or, 
better, the centimetre ; and the unit of time the mean solar second. 

We accordingly define the British absolute unit force as ^ the force 
which, acting on one pound of matter for one second, generates a 
velocity of one foot per second.’ 

191. To render this standard intelligible, all that has to be done is 

to find how many absolute units will produce, in any particular locality, 
the same effect as the force of gravity on a given mass. The way to 
do this is to measure the effect of gravity in producing acceleration 
on a body unresisted in any way. The most accurate method is 
indirect, by means of the pendulum. The result of pendulum ex¬ 
periments made at Leith Fort, by Captain Kater, is, that the velocity 
acquired by a body falling unresisted for one second is at that place 
32*207 feet per second. The preceding formula gives exactly 32 * 2 , 
for the latitude 55 ° 35 ', which is approximately that of Edinburgh. 
The variation in the force of gravity for one degree of difference of 
latitude about the latitude of Edinburgh is only *0000832 of its own 
amount. It is nearly the same, though somewhat more, for every 
degree of latitude southwards, as far as the southern limits of the 
British Isles. On the other hand, the variation per degree would be 
sensibly less, as far north as the Orkney and Shetland Isles. Hence 
the augmentation of gravity per degree from south to north through¬ 
out the British Isles is at most about whole amount in 

any locality. The average for the whole of Great Britain and Ireland 
differs certainly but little from 32 * 2 . Our present application is, tliat 
the force of gravity at Edinburgh is 32*2 times the force which, acting 
on a pound for a second, would generate a velocity of one foot per 
second; in other words, 32*2 is the number of absolute units which 
measures the weight of a pound in this latitude. Thus, speaking- 
very roughly, the British absolute unit of force is equal to the weight 
of about half an ounce. 

192. Forces (since they involve only direction and magnitude) may 
be represented, as velocities are, by straight lines in their directions, 
and of lengths proportional to their magnitudes, respectively. 
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Also tlie laws of composition and resolution of any number of 
forces acting at the same point, are, as we shall show later (§ 221 ), 
the same as those which we have already proved to hold for velo¬ 
cities; so that with the substitution of force for velocity, §§ 30 , 31 
are still true. 

193. The Component of a force in any direction, sometimes 
called the Effective Component in that direction,-is therefore found 
by multiplying the magnitude of the force by the cosine of the 
angle between the directions of the force and the component. The 
remaining component in this case is perpendicular to the other. 

It is very generally convenient to resolve forces into components 
parallel to three lines at right angles to each other; each such reso¬ 
lution being effected by multiplying by the cosine of the angle 
concerned. 

194. [If any number of points be placed in any positions in space, 
another can be found, such that its distance from any plane what¬ 
ever is the mean of their distances from that plane; and if one or 
more of the given points be in motion, the velocity of the mean 
point perpendicular to the plane is the mean of the velocities of 
the others in the same direction. 

If we take two points A^, the middle point, P^, of the line 
joining them is obviously distant from any plane whatever by a 
quantity equal to the mean (in this case the half sum or difference 
as they are on the same or on opposite sides) of their distances 
from that plane. Hence twice the distance of P^ from any plane 
is equal to the (algebraic) sum of the distances of A^, from it. 
Introducing a third point A^, if we join A^P^ and divide it in P^ 
so that AaPs^ 2 A 3 P 0 , three times the distance of P^ from any plane 
is equal to the sum of the distance of A^ and twice that of P^ from 
the same plane: i. e. to the sum of the distances of A^, and A^ 
from it; or its distance is the mean of theirs. And so on for any 
number of points. The proof is exceedingly simple. Thus suppose 
P^ to be the mea7i of the first n points ^ 1 , A^,...A^^i and A^^^ any 
other point. Divide in so that A„^^P„^^ = nP^^^P^. 

Then from P^^^ A^^^y draw perpen- 

diculars to any plane, meeting it in S, V. ^ 

Draw P^Q,R parallel to STV. Then ^ 

<2-P « : :: i : « + i. 

Hence n + iQP^^^ = RA^^^. Add to these 

n-^ iQT eqpnl 7iPj^SR V, Siud we get ST V 

+ QP) = »PnS+PP+ PA„^„ 

_ i-e. + 

In words, 71+1 times the distance of P„^^ from any plane is equal 
to that of with /t times that of P^, 1 . e. equal to the sura of the 
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distances of from the plane. Thus if the proposition 

be true for any number of points, it is true for one more—and so on 
—but it is obviously true for two, hence for three, and therefore 
generally. And it is obvious that the order in which the points are 
taken is immaterial. 

_ As the distance ^ of this point from any plane is the mean of the 
distances of the given ones, the rate of increase of that distance, 
i. e. the velocity perpendicular to the plane, must be the mean of the 
rates of increase of their distances—i. e. the mean of their velocities 
perpendicular to the plane.] 

195. The Centre of Inertia or Mass of a system of equal material 
points (whether connected with one another or not) is the point 
whose distance is equal to their average distance from any plane 
whatever (§ 194 ). 

A group of material points of unequal masses may always be 
imagined as composed of a greater number of equal material points, 
because we may imagine the given material points divided into dif¬ 
ferent numbers of very small parts. In any case in which the magni¬ 
tudes of the given masses are incommensurable, we may approach as 
near as we please to a rigorous fulfilment of the preceding statement, 
by making the parts into which we divide them sufficiently small. 

On this understanding the preceding definition may be applied 
to define the centre of inertia of a system of material points, whether 
given equal or not. The result is equivalent to this 

The centre of inertia of any system of material points whatever 
(whether rigidly connected with one another, or connected in any 
way, or quite detached), is a point whose distance from any plane 
is equal to the sum of the products of each mass into its distance 
from the same plane divided by the sum of the masses. 

^ We also see, from the proposition stated above, that a point whose 
distance from three rectangular planes fulfils this condition, must 
fulfil this condition also for every other plane. 

The co-ordinates of the centre of inertia, of masses etc., 

at points {xi^^ jp'i, etc.,’ are given by the following 

formulae:— 

^ + ^ 2-^3 + etc. _ %n>x ^ _ twy _ 

+ etc. ^ ~~ ^‘ 

These formulae are perfectly general, and can easily be put into 
the particular shape required for any given case. 

The Centre of Inertia or Mass is thus a perfectly definite point in 
every body, or group of bodies. The term Ce?itre of Gravity is often 
very inconveniently used for it. The theory of the resultant action of 
gravity, which will be given under Abstract Dynamics, shows that, 
except in a definite class of distributions of matter, there is no fixed 
point which can properly be called the Centre of Gravity of a rigid 
body. In ordinary cases of terrestrial gravitation, however, an ap¬ 
proximate solution is available, according to which, in common par¬ 
lance, the term Cc?itre of Gravity may be used as equivalent to 
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Centre of hiertia; but it must be aarefully remembered that the fun¬ 
damental ideas involved in the two definitions are essentially different. 

The second proposition in § 194 may now evidently be stated 
thus :—The sum of the momenta of the parts of the system in any 
direction is equal to the momentum in the same direction of a mass 
equal to the sum of the masses moving with a velocity equal to the 
velocity of the centre of inertia. 

196. The mean of the squares of the distances of the centre of 
inertia, /, from each of the points of a system 
is less than the mean of the squares of the dis¬ 
tance of any other point, 0, from them by the 
square of 01. Hence the centre of inertia is 
the point the sum of the squares of whose 
distances from any given points is a minimum. 

For OP =: OP + IP^'T 2 OIIQ, P being any one of the points 
and PQ perpendicular to OL But IQ is the distance of P from 
a plane through I perpendicular to 0(f Hence the mean of all 
distances, IQ^ is zero. Hence 

(mean of IP^) = (mean of OP^) - (9/“, which is the proposition. 

197.. Again, the mean of the squares of the distances of the points 
of the system from any line, exceeds the corresponding quantity for 
a parallel line through the centre of inertia, by the square of the 
distance between these lines. 

For in the above figure, let the.plane of the paper represent a 
plane through I perpendicular to these lines, O the point in which 
the first line meets it, P the point in which it is met by a parallel 
line through any one of the points of the system. Draw, as before, 
PQ perpendicular to OL Then PI is the perpendicular distance, 
from the axis through /, of the point of the system considered, PO 
is its distance from the first axis, 01 the distance between the two 
axes. 

Then, as before, 

(mean of 0P“) - OP + (mean of /P^); 
since the mean of IQ is still zero, IQ being the distance of a 
point of the system from the plane through / perpendicular to 01. 

198. If the masses of the points be unequal, it is easy to see (as 

§ 195 ) lhat the first of these theorems becomes— 

The sum of the squares of the distances of the parts of a system 
from any point, each multiplied by the mass of that part, exceeds the 
corresponding quantity for the centre of inertia by the product of 
the square of the distance of the point from the centre of inertia, by 
the whole mass of the system. 

Also, the sum of the products of the mass of each part of 
a system by the square of its distance from any axis is called the 
Moment of Inertia of the system about this axis; and the second 
proposition above is equivalent to— 
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The moment of inertia of a system about any axis is equal to the 
moment of inertia about a parallel axis through the centre of inertia, 
/, together with the moment of inertia, about the first axis, of the 
whole mass supposed condensed at L 

199. The Moment of any physical agency is the numerical mea¬ 
sure of its importance. Thus, the moment of inertia of a body 
round an axis (§ 198 ) means the importance of its inertia relatively 
to rotation round that axis. Again, the moment of a force round a 
point or round a line (§ 46 ), signifies the measure of its importance as 
regards producing or balancing rotation round that point or round 
that line. 

It is often convenient to represent the moment of a force by a line 
numerically equal to it, drawn through the vertex of the triangle 
representing its magnitude, perpendicular to its plane, through the 
front of a watch held in the' plane with its centre at the point, and 
facing so that the force tends to turn round this point in a direction 
opposite to the hands. The moment of a force round any axis is the 
moment of its component in any plane perpendicular to the axis, 
round the point in which the plane is cut by the axis. Here we 
imagine the force resolved into two components, one parallel to the 
axis, which is ineffective so far as rotation round the axis is con¬ 
cerned; the other perpendicular to the axis (that is to say, having its 
line in any plane perpendicular to the axis). This latter component 
may be^ called the effective component of the force, with reference 
to rotation round the axis. And its moment round the axis may be 
defined as its moment round the nearest point of the axis, which is 
equivalent to the preceding definition. It is clear that the moment 
of a force round any axis, is equal to the area of the 2 )rojection on 
any plane perpendicular to the axis, of the figure representing its 
moment round any point of the axis. 

^ 200. [The projection of an area, jolane or curved, on any r)Iane, 
IS the area included in the projection of its bounding line. 

^ If we imagine an area divided into any number of parts, the pro¬ 
jections of these parts on any plane make up the projection of the 
whole. ^ But in tlris statement it must be understood that the areas 
of partial projections are to be reckoned as positive if particular 
sides, which, for brevity, we may call the outside of the projected 
aiea and the front of the plane of projection, face the same way, 
and negative if they face oppositely. 

Of course if the projected surface, or any part of it, be a plane area 
^ light angles to the plane of projection, the projection vanishes. 
The jprojections of any two shells having a common edge, on any 
plane, are equal. The projection of a closed surface (or a shell with 
evanescent edge), on any plane, is nothing. 

^ Equal areas in one plane, or in parallel planes, have equal projec¬ 
tions on any plane, whatever may be their figures. 

Hence the projection of any plane figure, or of any shell edged 
by a plane figure, on another plane, is equal to its area, inulti^fiicd 
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by the cosine of the angle at which its plane is inclined to the plane 
of projection. This angle is acute or obtuse, according as the out¬ 
side of the projected area, and the front of the plane of projection, 
face on the whole towards the same parts, or oppositely. Hence 
lines representing, as above described, moments about a point in 
different planes, are to be compounded as forces are. See an 
analogous theorem in § 107 .] 

20L A Couple is a pair of equal forces acting in dissimilar direc¬ 
tions in parallel lines. The Moment of a couple is the sum of the 
moments of its forces about any point in their plane, and is therefore 
equal to the product of either force into the shortest distance between 
their directions. This distance is called the Arm of the couple. 

The Axis of a CoiLpIe is a line drawn from any chosen point of 
reference perpendicular to the plane of the couple, of such magnitude 
and in such direction as to represent the magnitude of the moment, 
and to indicate the direction in which the couple tends to turn. The 
most convenient rule for fulfilling the latter condition is this:—Hold 
a watch with its centre at the point of reference, and with its plane 
parallel to the plane of the couple. Then, according as the motion 
of the hands is contrary to, or along with the direction in which the 
coui:)le tends to turn, draw the axis of the couple through the face or 
through the back of the watch. It will be found that a couple is 
completely represented by its axis, and that couples are to be resolved 
and compounded by the same geometrical constructions performed 
with reference to their axes as forces or velocities, with reference to 
the lines directly representing them. 

202. By introducing in the definition of moment of velocity (§ 46 ) 
the mass of the moving body as a factor, we have an important 
element of dynamical science, the Moment of Momentum. The 
laws of composition and resolution are the same as those already 
explained. 

293. [If the point of application of a force be displaced through 
a small space, the resolved part of the displacement in the direction 
of the force has been called its Virtual Velocity. This is positive or 
negative according as the virtual velocity is in the same, or in the 
opposite, direction to that of the force. 

The product of the force, into the virtual velocity of its point of 
application, has been called the Virtual Moment of the force. These 
terms we have introduced since they stand in the history and develop¬ 
ments of the science; but, as we shall show further on, they are 
inferior substitutes for a far more useful set of ideas clearly laid down 
by Newton.] 

204. A force is said to do work if its place of application has a 
positive component motion in its direction; and the work done by it 
is measured by the product of its amount into this component motion. 

Generally, unit of work is done by unit force acting through unit 
space. In liftinz coals from a pit, the amount of work done is 
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X-)roportional to the weight of the coals lifted; that is, to the force 
overcome in raising them; and also to the height through which they 
are raised. The unit for the measurement of work adopted in practice 
by British engineers, is that required to overcome a force equal to the 
weight of a pound through the space of a foot; and is called a Foot- 
Pound, (See § 185.) 

In purely scientific measurements, the unit of work is not the foot¬ 
pound, but the kinetic unit force (§ 190) acting through unit of space. 
Thus, for example, as we shall show further on, this unit is adopted 
in measuring the work done by an electric current, the units for 
electric and magnetic measurements being founded upon the kinetic 
unit force. 

If the weight be raised obliquely, as, for instance, along a smooth 
inclined plane, the space through which the force has to be overcome 
is increased in the ratio of the length to the height of the plane; but 
the force to be overcome is not the whole weight, but only the resolved 
part of the weight parallel to the plane; and this is less than the 
weight in the ratio of the height of the plane to its length. By inulth 
plying these two expressions together, we find, as we might expect, 
that the amount of work required is unchanged by the substitution of 
the oblique for the vertical path. 

205. Generally, for any force, the work done during an indefinitely 
small displacement of the point of application is the virtual moment 
of the force (§ 203), or is the product of the resolved part of the force 
in the direction of the displacement into the displacement. 

From this it appears, that if the motion of the point of application 
be always perpendicular to the direction in which a force acts, such a 
force does no work. Thus the mutual normal pressure between a 
fixed and moving body, the tension of the cord to which a pendulum 
bob is attached, or the attraction of the sun on a planet if the planet 
describe a circle with the sun in the centre, are all instances in which 
no work is done by the force. 

206. The wmrk done by a force, or by a couple, upon a body 
turning about an axis, is the product of the moment of either into the 
angle (in circular measure) through which the body acted on turns, if 
the moment remains the same in all positions of the body. If the 
moment be variable, the above assertion is only true for indefinitely 
small displacements, but maybe made accurate by employing the proper 
average moment of the force or of the couple. The proof is obvious. 

207. Work done on a body by a force is always shown by a cor¬ 
responding increase of vis viva, or kinetic energy, if no other forces 
act on the body which can do work or have work done against them. 
If work be done against any forces, the increase of kinetic energy is 
less than in the former case by the amount of work so done. In 
virtue of this, however, the body possesses an equivalent in the form 
of Potential Energy (§ 239), if its physical conditions are such that 
these forces will act equally, and in the same directions, if the motion 
of the system is reversed. Thus there may be no change of kinetic 
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energy produced, and the work done may be wholly stored up as 
potential energy. 

Thus a weight requires work to raise it to a height, a spring requires 
work to bend it, air requires work to compress it, etc.; but a raised 
weight, a bent spring, compressed air, etc., are stores of energy which 
can be made use of at pleasure. 

208. ^ In what precedes we have given some of Newton's Definitmies 
nearly in his own -words; others have been enunciated in a form more 
suitable to modern methods; and some terms have been introduced 
which were invented subsequent to the publication of the Princi^ia. 
But the Axiomata^ sive Leges Mot us to which we now proceed, are 
given in Newton’s own words. The two centuries which have nearly 
elapsed since he first gave them have not shown a necessity for any 
addition or modification. The first two, indeed, were discovered by 
Galileo: and the third, in some of its many forms, was known to 
Hooke, Huyghens, Wallis, Wren, and others, before the publication 
of the Principia. Of late there has been a tendency to divide the 
second law into two, called respectively the second and third, and to 
ignore the third entirely, though using it directly in every dynamical 
IDroblem; but all who have done so have been forced indirectly to 
acknowledge the incompleteness of their substitute forNewton’s system, 
by introducing as an axiom what is called D’Alembert’s principle, which 
is really a deduction from Newton’s rejected third law. Newton’s own 
interpretation of his third law directly points out not only D’Alembert’s 
principle, but also the modern principles of Work and Energy. 

209. An Axiom is a proposition, the truth of which must be ad¬ 
mitted as soon as the terms in which it is expressed are clearly 
understood. And, as we shall show in our chapter on ‘ Experience,’ 
physical axioms are axiomatic to those who have sufficient knowledge 
of physical phenomena to enable them to understand perfectly what 
is asserted by them. Without further remark we shall give Newton’s 
Three Laws; it being remembered that, as the properties of matter 
might have been such as to render a totally different set of laws 
axiomatic, these laws must be considered as resting on convictions 
drawn from observation and experiment, not on intuitive perception. 

210. Lex I. Corpus onme per sever are in static suo qiciescendi vel 
movendi unifor miter in directum^ nisi quatenns illud d virtbus impressis 
cogitur statum sunm viutare. 

Every body continues in Us state of rest or of ttniform motion in a 
straight line, except m so far as it may he compelled by imp7'essed forces 
to change that state. 

211. The meaning of the term Rest, in physical science, cannot be 
absolutely defined, inasmuch as absolute rest nowhere exists in nature. 
If the universe of matter were finite, its centre of inertia might fairly 
be considered as absolutely at rest; or it might be imagined to be 
moving with any uniform velocity in any direction whatever through 
infinite space. But it is remarkable that the first law of motion 
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enables us (§ 215 , below) to explain what may be called directional 
rest. Also, as will be seen farther on, a perfectly smooth spherical 
body, made up of concentric shells, each of uniform material and 
density throughout, if made to revolve about an axis, will, in spite of 
impressed forces^ revolve with uniform angular velocity, and will main¬ 
tain its axis of revolution in an absolutely fixed direction. Or, as will 
soon be shown (§ 233 ), the plane in which the moment of momentum 
of the universe (if finite) round its centre of inertia is the greatest, 
which is clearly determinable from the actual motions at any instant, 
is fixed in direction in space. 

212. We may logically convert the assertion of the first law of 
motion as to velocity into the following statements :— 

The times during which any particular body, not compelled by 
force to alter the speed of its motion, passes through equal spaces, 
are equal. And, again—Every other body in the universe, not com¬ 
pelled by force to alter the speed of its motion, moves over equal 
spaces in successive intervals, during which the particular chosen body 
moves over equal spaces. 

213. The first part merely expresses the convention universally 
adopted for the measurement of Time, The earth in its rotation 
about its axis, presents us with a case of motion in which the con¬ 
dition oi not being compelled by force to alter its speed, is more 
nearly fulfilled than in any other which we can easily or accurately 
observe. And the numerical measurement of time practically rests 
on defining equal intervals of iinie^ as times during which the earth turns 
through equal angles. This is, of course, a mere convention, and 
not a law of nature j and, as we now see it, is a part of Newton’s 
first law. 

214. The remainder of the law is not a convention, but a great 
truth of nature, which we may illustrate by referring to small and 
trivial cases as well as to the grandest phenomena we can conceive, 

A curling-stone, projected along a horizontal surface of ice, travels 
equal distances, except in so far as it is retarded by friction and by 
the resistance of the air, in successive intervals' of time during which 
the earth turns through equal angles. The sun moves through equal 
portions of interstellar space in times during which the earth turns 
through equal angles, except in so far as the resistance of interstellar 
matter, and the attraction of other bodies in the universe, alter his 
speed and that of the earth’s rotation. 

215. If two material points be projected from one position, at 
the samejnstant with any velocities in any directions, and each left to 
move uninfluenced by force, the line joining them will be always 
parallel to a fixed direction. Eor the law asserts, as we have seen, 
that AP : AP^ y. AQ: AQ, if P, Q, and again P\ Q', are simulta¬ 
neous positions ; and therefore PQ is parallel to P'Q'- Hence if four 
material points O, P, Q, R are all projected at one instant from one 
position, OP, OQ, OR arc fixed directions of reference ever after. 
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But, practically, the determination of fixed directions in space 
(§ 233 ) is made to depend upon the rotation of groups of particles 
exerting forces on each other, and thus involves the Third Law of 
Motion. 

216. The whole law is singularly at variance with the tenets of the 
ancient philosophers, who maintained that circular motion is perfect. 

The last clause, ^nisi quatenus^ etc., admirably prepares for the 
introduction of the second law, by conveying the idea that if is force 
alone which can produce a change of motion. How, we naturally in¬ 
quire, does the change of motion produced depend on the magnitude 
and direction of the force which produces it? The answer is — 

217. Lex II. Miitationein nidus proportionaleni esse vi viotrici ini- 
pressae, et fieri secundum I meant reciam qua vis ilia imprimitur. 

Change of motion is proportional to the impressed force, and takes place 
in the direction of the straight line in which the force acts. 

218. If any force generates motion, a double force will generate 
double motion, and so on, whether simultaneously or successively, 
instantaneously or gradually,.applied. And this motion, if the body 
was moving beforehand, is either added to the previous motion if 
directly conspiring with it; or is subtracted if directly opposed \ or 
is geometrically compounded with it, according to the kinematical 
principles already explained, if the line of previous motion and the 
direction of the force are inclined to each other at any angle, (This 
is a paraphrase of Newton’s own comments on the second law.) 

219. In Chapter I, we have considered change of velocity, or 
acceleration, as a purely geometrical element, and have seen how it 
may be at once inferred from the given initial and final velocities of a 
body. By the definition of a quantity of motion (§ 211 ), we see that, 
if we multiply the change of velocity, thus geometrically determined, 
by the mass of the body, we have the change of motion referred to in 
Newton’s law as the measure of the force which produces it. 

It is to be particularly noticed, that in this statement there is nothing 
said about the actual motion of the body before it was acted on by the 
force : it is only the change of motion that concerns us. Thus the 
same force will produce precisely the same change of motion in a 
body, whether the body be at rest, or in motion with any velocity 
whatever. 

220. Again, it is to be noticed that nothing is said as to the body 
being under the action of one force only; so that we may logically 
put a part of the second law in the following (apparently) amplified 
form ;— 

When any forces whatever act on a body, then, whether the body be 
originally at rest or moving tuith any velocity and in any direction, each 
force produces in the body the exact change of motion which it would have 
produced if it had acted singly on the body originally at rest. 

221. A remarkable consequence follows immediately from this view 
of the second law. Since forces are measured by the changes of 
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motion they produce, and their directions assigned by the directions 
in which these changes are produced; and since the changes of 
motion of one and the same body are in the directions of, and pro¬ 
portional to, the changes of velocity—a single force, measured by the 
resultant change of velocity, and in its direction, will be the equivalent 
of any number of simultaneously acting forces. Plence 

The restiUant of any mwiher of forces (apflied at 07ie point) is to he 
found by the same geometrical process as the residtanf of any niunher of 
swiidtajieous velocities. 

222. From this follows at once (§ 31 ) the construction of the 
Parallelogram of Forces for finding the resultant of two forces, and 
the Polygon of Forces for the resultant of any number of forces, in 
lines all through one point. 

The case of the equilibrium of a number of forces acting at one 
point, is evidently deducible at once from this; for if we introduce 
one other force equal and opposite to their resultant, this will produce 
a change of motion equal and opposite to the resultant change of 
motion produced by the given forces; that is to say, will produce a 
condition in which-the point experiences no change of motion, which, 
as we have already seen, is the only kind of rest of which we can ever 
be conscious. 

223. Though Newton perceived that the Parallelogram of Forces, 
or the fundamental principle of Statics, is essentially involved in the 
second law of motion, and gave a proof which is virtually the same as 
the preceding, subsequent writers on Statics (especially in this country) 
have very generally ignored the fact; and the consequence has been 
the introduction of various unnecessary Dynamical Axioms, more or 
less obvious, but in reality included in or dependent upon Newton’s 
laws of motion. We have retained Newton’s method, not only on 
account of its admirable simplicity, but because we believe it contains 
the most philosophical foundation for the static as well as for the 
kinetic branch of the dynamic science. 

224. But the second law gives us the means of measuring force, 
and also of measuring the mass of a body. 

For, if we consider the actions of various forces upon the same 
body for equal times, we evidently have changes of velocity produced 
which are pi^oportional to the forces. The changes of velocity, then, 
give us in this case the means of comparing the magnitudes of different 
forces. Thus the velocities acquired in one second by the same mass 
(falling freely) at different parts of the earth’s surface, give us the 
relative amounts of the earth’s attraction at these places. 

Again, if equal forces be exerted on different bodies, the changes 
of velocity produced in equal times must be inversely as the masses 
of the various bodies. This is approximately the case, for instance, 
with trains of various lengths started by the same locomotive: it is 
exactly realized in such cases as the action of an electrified body on 
a number of solid or hollow spheres of the same external diameter, 
and of different metals. 
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Again, if we find a case in which different bodies, each acted on 
by a force, acquire in the same time the same changes of velocity, 
the forces must be proportional to the masses of the bodies. This, 
when the resistance of the air is removed, is the case of falling bodies; 
and from it we conclude that the weight of a body in any given 
locality, or the force with which the earth attracts it, is proportional 
to its mass; a most important physical truth, which will be treated 
of more carefully in the chapter devoted to Properties of Matter. 

225. It appears, lastly, from this law, that every theorem of Kine¬ 
matics connected with acceleration has its counterpart in Kinetics. 
Thus, for instance (§ 38 ), we see that the force under which a par¬ 
ticle describes any curve, may be resolved into two components, one 
in the tangent to the curve, the other towa?'ds the centre of curvature; 
their magnitudes being the acceleration of momentum, and the pro¬ 
duct of the momentum and the angular velocity about the centre of 
curvature, respectively. In the case of uniform motion, the first of 
these vanishes, or the whole force is perpendicular to the direction 
of motion. When there is no force perpendicular to the direction 
of motion, there is no curvature, or the path is a straight line. 

226. We have, by means of the first two laws, arrived at a definition 
and a measure of force; and have also found how to compound, and 
therefore also how to resolve, forces; and also how to investigate 
the motion of a single particle subjected to given forces. But more 
is required before we can completely understand the more complex 
cases of motion, especially those in which we have mutual actions 
between or amongst two or more bodies; such as, for instance, 
attractions, or pressures, or transferrence of energy in any form. 
This is perfectly supplied by 

227. Lex III. Actloni contrariam semper et aeqnalem esse reactio- 
Item: sive corporum diiorwn aciiones in se inutno semper esse aequales 
et in partes conU'arias dirigL 

To every action there is always an equal arid contrary reactmi: or, the 
mutual actions of any two bodies are always cqtcal and oppositely directed. 

228. If one body presses or draws another, it is pressed or 
drawn by this other with an equal force in the opposite direction. 
If any one presses a stone with his finger, his finger is pressed with 
the same force in the opposite direction by the stone. A horse 
towing a boat on a canal is dragged backwards by a force equal to 
that which he impresses on the towing-rope forwards. By whatever 
amount, and in whatever direction, one body has its motion changed 
by impact upon another, this other body has its motion changed by 
the same amount in the opposite direction; for at each instant during 
the impact the force between them was equal and opposite on the 
two. When neither of the two bodies has any rotation, whether 
before or after impact, the changes of velocity which they experience 
are inversely as their masses. 

When one body attracts another from a distance, this other attracts 
it with an equal and opposite force. This law holds not only for 
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the attraction of gravitation, but also, as Newton himself remarked 
and verified by experiment, for magnetic attractions : also for electric 
forces, as tested by Otto-Guericke. 

229. What precedes is founded upon Newton^s own comments 
on the third law, and the actions and reactions contemplated are 
simple forces. In the scholium appended, he makes the following 
remarkable statement, introducing another specification of actions 
and reactions subject to his third law, the full meaning of which 
seems to have escaped the notice of commentators :— 

Si aestimetur agentis actio ex ejus vi et velocitaie conjimctM ^ 
similiter resistentis rcactio aestimetur conjunctim ex ejus partium singu- 
larinn veJocitaiihus ct viribus resistendi ab carim attrlfione^ cohaesione^ 
j^ondere^ et accela^atione oriundis; erunt actio et rcactio^ in 077mi mstf'u- 
mentorum iisu^ sibi invicem semper aequales. 

In a previous discussion Newton has shown what is to be under¬ 
stood by the velocity of a force or resistance; ie. that it is the 
velocity of the point of application of the force resolved m the dh'^ection 
oftheforcCy in fact proportional to the virtual velocity. Bearing this 
in mind, we may read the above statement as follows :— 

If the action of an agent he nteasured by the product of its fo 7 xe into 
its velocity; and if similarly, the reaction of the resistance he ineasimd 
by the velocities of its several paiis into their several forces^ whether 
these arise fro7n frictioii, cohesion^ weight, or acceleration;—action and 
7‘caction, in all combinations of machines, will he equal and opposite. 

To avoid confusion it is perhaps better to use the word Activity as 
the equivalent of Actio in this second specification. 

Farther on we shall give a full development of the consequences 
of this most important remark. 

230. Newton, in the passage just quoted, points out that forces 
of resistance against acceleration’ are to be reckoned as reactions 
equal and opposite to the actions by which the acceleration is pro¬ 
duced. Thus, if we consider any one material point of a system, 
its reaction against acceleration must be equal and opposite to the 
resultant of the forces which that point experiences, whether by the 
actions of other parts of the system upon it, or by the influence of 
matter not belonging to the system. In other words, it must be in 
equilibrium with these forces. Hence Newton’s view amounts to this, 
that all the forces of the system, with the reactions against accelera¬ 
tion of the material points composing it, form groups of equilibrating 
systems for these points considered individually. Hence, by the 
principle of superposition of forces in equilibrium, all the forces 
acting on points of the system form, with the reactions against acce¬ 
leration, an equilibrating set of forces on the whole system. This 
is the celebrated principle first explicitly stated, and very usefully 
applied, by D’Alembert in 1742 , and still known by his name. We 
have seen, however, that it is very distinctly implied in Newton’s 
own interpretation of his third law of motion. As it is usual to inves- 
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tigate the general equations or conditions of equilibrium, in treatises 
on Analytical Dynamics, before entering in detail on the kinetic 
branch of the subject, this principle is found practically most useful 
in showing how we may write down at once the equations of motion 
for any system for which the equations of equilibrium have been 
investigated. 

231. Every rigid body may be imagined to be divided into inde¬ 
finitely small parts. Now, in whatever form we may eventually 
find a physical explanation of the origin of the forces which act 
between these parts, it is certain that each such small part may be 
considered to be held in its position relatively to the others by mutual 
forces in lines joining them. 

232. From this we have, as immediate consequences of the second 
and third laAvs, and of the preceding theorems relating to centre of 
inertia and moment of momentum, a number of important propo¬ 
sitions such as the following:— 

(ci) The centre of inertia of a rigid body moving in any manner, 
but free from external forces, moves uniformly in a straight line. 

{h) When any forces whatever act on the body, the motion of the 
centre of inertia is the same as it would have been had these forces 
been apjfiied with their proper magnitudes and directions at. that 
point itself. 

(d Since the moment of a force acting on a particle is the same 
as the moment of momentum it produces in unit of time, the changes 
of moment of momentum in any two parts of a rigid body due to 
their mutual action are equal and opposite. Hence the moment of 
momentum of a rigid body, about any axis which is fixed in direction, 
and passes through a point which is either fixed in space or moves 
uniformly in a straight line, is unaltered by the mutual actions of the 
parts of the body. 

{ct) The rate of increase of moment of momentum, when the body 
is acted on by external forces, is the sum of the moments of these 
forces about the axis. 

233. We shall for the present take for granted, that the mutual 
action between two rigid bodies may in every case be imagined as 
composed of pairs of equal and opposite forces in straight lines. 
From this it follows that the sum of the quantities of motion, parallel 
to any fixed direction, of two rigid bodies influencing one another 
in any possible way, remains unchanged by their nititual action; 
also that the sum of the moments of momentum of all the particles 
of the two bodies, round any line in a fixed direction in space, and 
passing through any point moving uniformly in a straight line in any 
direction, remains constant. From the first of these propositions we 
infer that the centre of inertia of any number of mutually influencing 
bodies, if in motion, continues moving uniformly in a straight line, 
unless in so far as the direction or velocity of its motion is changed 
by forces acting mutually between them and some other matter not 
belonging to them; also that the centre of inertia of any body or 
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system of bodies moves just as all their matter, if concentrated in 
a point, would move under the influence of forces equal and parallel 
to the forces really acting on its different parts. From the second 
we infer that the axis of resultant rotation through the centre of 
inertia of any system of bodies, or through any point either at rest 
or moving uniformly in a straight line, remains unchanged in direc¬ 
tion, and the sum of moments of momenta round it remains constant 
if the system experiences no force from without. This principle 
is sometimes called Coiiservation of Arcas^ a not very convenient 
designation. From this principle it follows that if by internal action 
such as geological upheavals or subsidences, or pressure of the winds 
on the water, or by evaporation and rain- or snow-fall, or by any in¬ 
fluence not depending on the attraction of sun or moon (even though 
dependent on solar heat), the disposition of land and water becomes 
altered, the component round any fixed axis of the moment of mo¬ 
mentum of the earth’s rotation remains constant. 

234. The kinetic energy of any system is equal to the sum of the 
kinetic energies of a mass equal to the sum of the masses of the 
system, moving with a velocity equal to that of its centre of inertia, 
and of the motions of the separate parts relatively to the centre of 
inertia. 

Let <9/represent the velocity of the centre of inertia, IF that of 
^ any point of the system relative to O, Then 
the actual velocity of that point is OF^ and the 
proof of § 196 applies at once—it being re¬ 
membered that the mean of IQy i. e, the mean 
of the velocities relative to the centre of inertia 
and parallel to Of is zero by § 65 . 

235. The kinetic energy of rotation of a rigid system about any 

axis is (§§ 55 , 179 ) expressed by where m is the mass of 

any part, r its distance from the axis, and w the angular velocity of 
rotation. It may evidently be written in the form The 

factor is of course (§ 198 ) the Moment of Piertia of the system 
about the axis in question. 

It is worth while to notice that the moment of momentum of any 
rigid system about an axis, being %mvr — iI%inPi is the product of 
the angular velocity into the moment of inertia; while, as above, the 
half product of the moment of inertia by the square of the angular 
velocity is the kinetic energy. 

If we take a quantity /^, such that 

k is called the Radius of Gyration about the axis from which r is 
measured. The radius of gyration about any axis is therefore the 
distance from that axis at which, if the whole mass were placed, it 
would have the same moment of inertia as before. In a fly-wheel, 
where it is desirable to have as great a moment of inertia with as 
small a mass as possible, within certain limits of dimensions, the 
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greater part of the mass is formed into a ring of the largest admis¬ 
sible diameter^ and the radius of this ring is then approximately the 
radius of gyration of the whole. 


236. The rate of increase of moment of momentum is thus, in New¬ 
ton’s notation (§ 28 ), and, in the case of a body free to rotate 

about a fixed axis, is equal to the moment of the couple about that 
axis. Hence a constant couple gives uniform acceleration of angular 


velocity; or <!) = 


Couple 


By § 178 we see that the corresponding 


formula for linear acceleration is s=^v- 


237. For every rigid body there may be described about any point 
as centre, an ellipsoid (called Pomsofs Mo mental Ellipsoid) which is 
such that the length of any radius-vector is inversely proportional to 
the radius of gyration of the body about that radius-vector as axis. 

The axes of the ellipsoid are the Principal Axes of inertia of the 
body at the point in question. 

When the moments of inertia about two of these are equal, the 
ellipsoid becomes a spheroid, and the radius of gyration is the same 
for every axis in the plane of its equator. 

When all three i^rincipal moments are equal, the ellipsoid becomes 
a sphere, and every axis has the same radius of gyration. 


238. The principal axes at any point of a rigid body are normals 
to the three surfaces of the second order which pass through that 
point, and are confocal with an ellipsoid, having its centre at the 
centre of inertia, and its three principal diameters coincident with the 
three principal axes through these points, and equal respectively to 
the doubles of the radii of gyration round them. This ellipsoid is 
called the Central Ellipsoid. 


239. A rigid body is said to be kinetically symmetrical about its 
centre of inertia when its moments of inertia about three principal 
axes through that point are equal; and therefore necessarily the 
moments of inertia about all axes through that point equal (§ 237 ), 
and all these axes principal axes. About it uniform spheres, cubes, 
and in general any complete crystalline solid of the first system (see 
chapter on Properties of Matter) are kinetically symmetrical. 

A rigid body is kinetically symmetrical about an axis when this 
axis is one of the principal axes through the centre of inertia, and 
the moments of inertia about the other two, and therefore about any 
line in their plane, are equal. A spheroid, a square or equilateral 
triangular prism or plate, a circular ring, disc, or cylinder, or any 
complete crystal of the second or fourth system, is kinetically sym¬ 
metrical about its axis. 


240. The foundation of the abstract theory of energy is laid by 
Newton in an admirably distinct and compact manner in the sentence 
of his scholium already quoted (§ 229 ), in which he points out its 
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application to mechanics'^. The actio agmiis, as he defines it, which 
is evidently equivalent to the product of the effective component of 
the force, into the velocity of the point on which it acts, is simply, in 
modern English phraseology, the rate at which the agent works. The 
subject for measurement here is precisely the same as that for which 
Watt, a hundred years later, introduced the practical unit of a ^ Horse- 
jf>07acT,’ or the rate at which an agent works when overcoming 33,000 
times the weight of a pound through the space of a foot in a minute; 
that is, producing 550 foot-pounds of work per second. The unit, 
however, which is most generally convenient is that which Newton’s 
definition implies, namely, the rate of doing work in which the unit 
of energy is produced in the unit of time. 

241. Looking at Newton’s words (§ 229 ) in this light, we see that 
they may be logically converted into the following form 

Work do?ie on any system of bodies (in. Newton’s statement, the parts 
of any machine) has its equivalent in 7vork done against friction^ 
molecular forces^ or gravity^ if there he no acceleration ;. but if thei'e 
be acceleration^ part of the work is expended m overcofning the resistance 
to acceleration^ and the additional kinetic energy developed is equivalent 
to the work so spent. This is evident from § 180 . 

When part of the work is done against molecular forces, as in 
bending a spring; or against gravity, as in raising a weight; the 
recoil of the spring, and the fall of the weight, are capable at any 
future time, of reproducing the work originally expended (§ 207 ), 
But in Newton’s day, and long afterwards, it was supposed that work 
was absotutcly lost by friction; and, indeed, this statement is still to 
be found even in recent authoritative treatises. But we must defer 
the examination of this point till we consider in its modern form the 
principle of Conscj^vaimi of Energy, 

242. If a system of bodies, given either at rest or in motion, be 
influenced by no forces from without, the sum of the kinetic energies 
of all its parts is augmented in any time by an amount equal to the 
whole work done in that time by the mutual forces, which we may 
imagine as acting between its points. When the lines in which these 
forces act remain all unchanged in length, the forces do no work, and 
the sum of the kinetic energies of the whole system remains constant. 
If, on the other hand, one of these lines varies in length during the 
motion, the mutual forces in it will do work, or will consume work, 
according as the distance varies with or against them. 

243. A limited system of bodies is said to be dynamically co 7 i- 
servative (or simply conservative^ when force is understood to be the 
subject), if the mutual forces between its parts always perform, or 
always consume, the same amount of work during any motion 

^ The reader will remember that we use t,he word ‘mccliaiiics’ in its Inie classical 
sense, the science of machines, the sense in which Newton himself used it, when he 
dismissed the further consideration of it by saying (in the scholium referred to), 
Caetermn vtecha7tica)n tract are non est hnjns instil iiii. 
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whatever, by which it can pass from one particular configuration 
to another. 

244. The whole theory of energy in physical science is founded 
on the following proposition:— 

If the mutual forces between the parts of a material system are 
independent of their velocities, whether relative to one another, or 
relative to any external matter, the system must be dynamically 
conservative. 

For if more work is done by the mutual forces on the different 
parts of the system in passing from one particular configuration to 
another, by one set of paths than by another set of paths, let the 
system be directed, by frictionless constraint, to pass from the first 
configuration to the second by one set of paths and return by the 
other, over and over again for ever. It will be a continual source of 
energy without any consumption of materials, which is impossible. 

245. The potential energy of a conservative system, in the confi¬ 
guration which it has at any instant, is the amount of work that its 
mutual forces perform during the passage of the system from any 
one chosen configuration to the configuration at the time referred to. 
It is generally, but not always, convenient to fix the particular con¬ 
figuration chosen for the zero of reckoning of potential energy, so 
that the j^otential energy, in every other configuration practically 
considered, shall be positive. 

246. The potential energy of a conservative system, at any instant, 
depends solely on its configuration at that instant, being, according to 
definition, the same at all times when the system is brought again 
and again to the same coiifiguration. It is therefore, in matliematical 
language, said to be a function of the co-ordinates by which the 
positions of the different parts of the system are specified. If, for 
example, we have a conservative system consisting of two material 
points; or two rigid bodies, acting upon one another with force 
dependent only on the relative position of a point belonging to one 
of them, and a point belonging to the other; the potential energy 
of the system depends upon the co-ordinates of one of these points 
relatively to lines of reference in fixed directions through the other. 
It will therefore, in general, depend on three independent co-ordi¬ 
nates, which we may conveniently take as the distance between the 
two points, and two angles specifying the absolute direction of the 
line joining them. Thus, for example, let the bodies be two uniform 
metal globes, electrified with any given quantities of electricity, and 
placed in an insulating medium such as air, in a region of space 
under the influence of a vast distant electrified body. The mutual 
action between these two spheres will depend solely on the relative 
position of their centres. It will consist partly of gravitation, de¬ 
pending solely on the distance between their centres, and of electric 
force, which will depend on the distance between them, but also, in 
virtue of the inductive action of the distant body, will depend on the 
absolute direction of the line joining their centres. Or again, if the 
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system consist of two balls of soft iron, in any locality of the earth’s 
surface, their mutual action will be partly gravitation, and partly 
due to the magnetism induced in them by terrestrial magnetic force. 
The portion of the potential energy depending on the latter cause, 
will be a function of the distance between their centres and the in¬ 
clination of this line to the direction of the terrestrial magnetic force. 

247. In nature the hypothetical condition of § 243 is appa7'ently 
violated in all circumstances of motion. A material system can never 
be brought through any returning cycle of motion without spending 
more work against the mutual forces of its parts than is gained from 
these forces, because no relative motion can take place without 
meeting with frictional or other forms of resistance; among which 
are included (i) mutual friction between solids sliding upon one 
another; ( 2 ) resistances due to the viscosity of fluids, or imperfect 
elasticity of solids; ( 3 ) resistances due to the induction of electric 
currents; ( 4 ) resistances due to varying magnetization under the 
influence of imperfect magnetic retentiveness. No motion in nature 
can take place without meeting resistance due to some, if not to all, 
of these influences. It is matter of everyday experience that friction 
and imperfect elasticity of solids impede the action of all artificial 
mechanisms; and that even when bodies are detached, and left to 
move freely in the air, as falling bodies, or as projectiles, they expe¬ 
rience resistance owing to the viscosity of the air. 

The greater masses, planets and comets, moving in a less resisting 
medium, show less indications of resistance h Indeed it cannot be said 
that observation upon any one of these bodies, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of Encke’s comet, has demonstrated resistance. But the analogies 
of nature, and the ascertained facts of physical science, forbid us to 
doubt that every one of them, every star, and every body of any kind 
moving in any part of space, has its relative motion impeded by the 
air, gas, vapour, medium, or whatever we choose to call the substance 
occupying the space immediately round it; just as the motion of a 
rifle-bullet is impeded by the resistance of the air. 

248. There are also indirect resistances, owing to friction impeding 
the tidal motions, on all bodies which, like the earth, have portions 
of their free surfaces covered by liquid, which, as long as these bodies 
move relatively to neighbouring bodies, must keep drawing off energy 
from their relative motions. Thus, if we consider, in the first place, 
the action of the moon alone, on the earth with its oceans, lakes, and 
rivers, we perceive that it must tend to equalize the periods of the 
earth’s rotation about its axis, and of the revolution of the two bodies 
about their centre of inertia; because as long as these periods differ, 
the tidal action of the earth’s surface must keep subtracting energy 
from their motions. To view the subject more in detail, and, at the 
same time, to avoid unnecessary complications, let us suppose the 

^ Newton, Principia. (Remarks on the first law of motion.) 'Majora autcin 
Planetarum et Cometarum corpora motus suos et progressivos et circulares, in 
spatiis minus resistentibus factos, conservant diuLiiis.’ 
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moon to be a uniform spherical body. The mutual action and 
reaction of gravitation between her mass and the earth's, will be 
equivalent to a single force in some line through her centre; and 
must be such as to impede the earth's rotation as long as this is 
performed in a shorter period than the moon's motion round the 
earth. It must therefore lie in some such direction as the line MQ 
in the diagram, which represents, necessarily 
with enormous exaggeration, its deviation, 

OQ^ from the earth’s centre. Now the actual 
force on the moon in the line ma)?’ be 
regarded as consisting of a force in the line 
MO towards the earth’s centre, sensibly 
equal in amount to the whole force, and a 
comparatively very small force in the line 
MT perpendicular to MO. This latter is 
very nearly tangential to the moon's path, 
and is in the direction with her motion. 

Such a force, if suddenly commencing to act, would, in the first place, 
increase the moon’s velocity; hut after a certain time she would have 
moved so much farther from the earth, in virtue of this acceleration, 
as to have lost, by moving against the earth’s attraction, as much 
velocity as she had gained by the tangential accelerating force. The 
integral effect on the moon’s motion, of the particular disturbing 
cause now under consideration, is most easily found by using the prin¬ 
ciple of moments of momenta (§ 233 ). Thus we see that as much 
moment of momentum is gained in any time by the motions of the 
centres of inertia of the moon and earth relatively to their common 
centre of inertia, as is lost by the earth's rotation about its axis. It 
is found that the distance would be increased to about 347,100 miles, 
and the period lengthened to 48*36 days. Were there no other body 
in the universe but the earth and the moon, these two bodies might 
go on, moving thus for ever, in circular orbits round their common 
centre of inertia, and the earth rotating about its axis in the same 
period, so as always to turn the same face to the moon, and therefore 
to have all the liquids at its surface at rest relatively to the solid. But 
the existence of the sun would prevent any such state of things from 
being permanent. There would be solar tides—twice high water and 
twice low w*ater—in the period of the earth’s revolution relatively to 
the sun (that is to say, twice in the solar day, or, which would be the 
same thing, the month). This could not go on without loss of energy 
by fluid friction. It is not easy to trace the whole course of the 
disturbance in the earth’s and moon's motions which this cause 
would produce, but its ultimate effect must be to bring the earth, 
moon, and sun to rotate round their common centre of inertia, like 
parts of one rigid body. It is probable that the moon, in ancient 
times liquid or viscous in its outer layer if not throughout, was thus 
brought to turn always the same face to the earth. 

249. We have no data in the present state of science for estimating 
the relative importance of tidal friction, and of the resistance of the 
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resisting medium through which the earth and moon move; but what¬ 
ever it may be, there can be but one ultimate result for such a system 
as that of the sun and planets, if continuing long enough under ex¬ 
isting laws, and not disturbed by meeting with other moving masses 
in space. That result is the falling together of all into one mass, 
which, although rotating for a time, must in the end come to rest 
relatively to the surrounding medium. 

250. The theory of energy cannot be completed until we are able 
to examine the physical influences which accompany loss of energy 
in each of the classes of resistance mentioned above (§ 247 ). We 
shall then see that in every case in which energy is lost by resistance, 
heat is generated; and we shall learn from Joule’s investigations that 
the quantity of heat so generated is a perfectly definite equivalent for 
the energy lost. Also that in no natural action is there ever a develop¬ 
ment of energy which cannot be accounted for by the disappearance 
of an equal amount elsewhere by means of some known physical 
agency. Thus we shall conclude, that if any limited portion of the 
material universe could be perfectly isolated, so as to be prevented 
from either giving energy to, or taking energy from, matter external 
to it, the sum of its potential and kinetic energies would be the same 
at all times: in other words, that every material system subject to no 
other forces than actions and reactions between its parts, is a dyna¬ 
mically conservative system, as defined above (§ 243 ). But it is only 
when the inscrutably minute motions among small parts, possibly the 
ultimate molecules of matter, which constitute light, heat, and mag¬ 
netism; and the interraolecular forces of chemical affinity; are taken 
into account, along with the palpable motions and measurable forces 
of which we become cognizant by direct observation, that we can 
recognize the universally conservative character of all natural dynamic 
action, and perceive the bearing of the principle of reversibility on the 
whole class of natural actions involving resistance, which seem to 
violate it. In the meantime, in our studies of abstract dynamics, it 
will be sufficient to introduce a special reckoning for energy lost in 
working against, or gained from work done by, forces not belonging 
palpably to the conservative class. 

251. The only actions and reactions between the parts of a system, 
not belonging palpably to the conservative class, which we shall con¬ 
sider in abstract dynamics, are those of friction between solids sliding 
on solids, except in a few instances in which we shall consider the 
general character and ultimate results of effects produced by viscosity 
of fluids, imperfect elasticity of solids, imperfect electric conduction, 
or imperfect magnetic retentiveness. We shall also, in abstract dyna¬ 
mics, consider forces as applied to parts of a limited system arbitrarily 
from without. These we shall call, for brevity, the applied forces* 

252. The law of energy may then, in abstract dynamics, be ex¬ 
pressed as follows:— 

The whole work done in any time, on any limited material system, 
by applied forces, is equal to the whole effect in the forms of potential 
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pd kinetic energy produced in the system, together with the work lost 
in friction. 

253. This principle may be regarded as comprehending the whole 
of abstract dynamics, because, as we now proceed to show, the con¬ 
ditions of equilibrium and of motion, in every possible case, may be 
derived from it 

254. A material system, whose relative motions are unresisted by 
friction, is in equilibrium in any particular’configuration if, and is not 
in equilibrium unless, the rate at which the applied forces perform 
work at the instant of passing through it is equal to that at which 
potential energy is gained, in every possible motion through that 
configuration. This is the celebrated principle of virtual velocities 
which Lagrange made the basis of his Mkaniqtce Atialytique, 

255. To prove it, we have first to remark that the system cannot 
possibly move away from any particular configuration except by work 
being done upon it by the forces to which it is subject: it is therefore 
in equilibrium if the stated condition is fulfilled. To ascertain that 
nothing less than this condition can secure the equilibrium, let us 
first consider a system having only one degree of freedom to move. 
Whatever forces act on the whole system, we may always hold it In 
equilibrium by a single force applied to any one point of the system 
in its line of motion, opposite to the direction in which it tends to 
move, and of such magnitude that, in any infinitely small motion in 
either direction, it shall resist, or shall do, as much work as the other 
forces, whether applied or internal, altogether do or resist Now, by 
the principle of superposition of forces in equilibrium, we might, 
without altering their effect, apply to any one point of the system such 
a force as we have just seen would hold the system in equilibrium, and 
another force equal and opposite to it. All the other forces being 
balanced by one of these two, they and it might again, by the principle 
of superposition of forces in equilibrium, be removed; and therefore 
the whole set of given forces would produce the same effect, whether 
for equilibrium or for motion, as the single force which is left acting 
alone. Tliis single force, since it is in a line in which the point of its 
application is free to move, must move the system. Hence the given 
forces, to which the single force has been proved equivalent, cannot 
possibly be in equilibrium unless their whole work for an infinitely 
small motion is nothing, in which case the single equivalent force is 
reduced to nothing. But whatever amount of freedom to move the 
whole system may have, we may always, by the application of fric¬ 
tionless constraint, limit it to one degree of freedom only;—and this 
may be freedom to execute any particular motion whatever, possible 
under the given conditions of the system. If, therefore, in any such 
infinitely small motion, there is variation of potential energy uncom¬ 
pensated by work of the applied forces, constraint limiting the freedom 
of the system to only this motion will bring us to the case in which we 
have just demonstrated there cannot be equilibrium. But the applica- 
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tion of constraints limiting motion cannot possibly disturb equilibrium, 
and therefore the given system under the actual conditions cannot be 
in equilibrium in any particular configuration if the rate of doing work 
is greater than that at which potential energy is stored up in any pos¬ 
sible motion through that configuration. 

256. If a material system, under the influence of internal and 
applied forces, varying according to some definite law, is balanced 
by them in any position in which it may be placed, its equilibrium is 
said to be neutral. This is the case with any spherical body of 
uniform material resting on a horizontal plane. A right cylinder or 
cone, bounded by plane ends perpendicular to the axis, is also in 
neutral equilibrium on a horizontal plane. Practically, any mass of 
moderate dimensions is in neutral equilibrium when its centre of 
inertia only is fixed, since, when its longest dimension is small in 
comparison with the earth’s radius, gravity is, as we shall see, ap¬ 
proximately equivalent to a single force through this point. 

But if, when displaced infinitely little in any direction from a par¬ 
ticular position of equilibrium, and left to itself, it commences and 
continues vibrating^ without ever experiencing more than infinitely 
small deviation in any of its parts, from the position of equilibrium, 
the equilibrium in this position is said to be stable. A weight sus¬ 
pended by a string, a uniform sphere in a hollow bowl, a loaded sphere 
resting on a horizontal plane with the loaded side lowest, an oblate 
body resting with one end of its shortest diameter on a horizontal 
plane, a plank, whose thickness is small compared with its length and 
breadth, floating on water, are all cases of stable equilibrium; if we 
neglect the motions of rotation about a vertical axis in the second, 
third, and fourth cases, and horizontal motion in general, in the fifth, 
for all of wliicb the equilibrium is neutral. 

If, on the other hand, the system can be displaced in any way from 
a position of equilibrium, so that when left to itself it will not vibrate 
within infinitely small limits about the i^osition of equilibrium, but will 
move farther and farther away from it, the equilibrium in this position 
is said to be unstable. Thus a loaded sphere resting on a horizontal 
plane with its load as high as possible, an egg-shaped body standing 
on one end, a board floating edgewise in water, would present, if they 
could be realized in practice, cases of unstable equilibrium. 

When, as in many cases, the nature of the equilibrium varies with 
the direction of displacement, if unstable for any possible displace¬ 
ment it is practically unstable on the whole. Thus a circular disc 
standing on its edge, though in neutral equilibrium for displacements 
in its plane, yet being in unstable equilibrium for those perpendicular 
to its plane, is practically unstable. A sphere resting in equilibrium on 
a saddle presents a case in which there is stable, neutral, or unstable 
equilibrium, according to the direction in which it may be displaced 
by rolling; but practically it is unstable. 

257. The theory of energy shows a very clear and simple test for 
discriminating these characters, or determining whether the equilibrium 
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is neutral, stable, or unstable, in any case. If there is just as much 
potential energy stored up as there is work performed by the applied and 
internal forces in any possible displacement, the equilibrium is neutral, 
but not unless. If in every possible infinitely small displacement 
from a position of equilibrium there is more potential energy stored 
up than work done, the equilibrium is thoroughly stable, and not 
unless. If in any or in every infinitely small displacement from a 
position of equilibrium there is more work done than energy stored 
up, the equilibrium is unstable. It follows that if the system is in¬ 
fluenced only by internal forces, or if the applied forces follow the 
law of doing always the same amount of work upon the system pass¬ 
ing from one configuration to another by all possible paths, the whole 
potential energy must be constant, in all positions, for neutral equili¬ 
brium j must be a minimum for positions of thoroughly stable equili¬ 
brium; must be either a maximum for all displacements, or a maximum 
for some displacements and a minimum for others, when there is 
unstable equilibrium. 

258, We have seen that, according to D^Alembert’s principle, as 
explained above (§ 230 ), forces acting on the different points of a 
material system, and their reactions against the accelerations which 
they actually experience in any case of motion, are in equilibrium 
with one another. Hence in any actual case of motion, not only is 
the actual work done by the forces equal to the kinetic energy pro¬ 
duced in any infinitely small time, in virtue of the actual accelerations; 
but so also is the work which would be done by the forces, in any 
infinitely small time, if the velocities of the points constituting the 
system were at any instant changed to any possible infinitely small 
velocities, and the accelerations unchanged. This statement, when 
put into the concise language of mathematical analysis,, constitutes 
Lagrange’s application of the ‘principle of virtual velocities’ to ex¬ 
press the conditions of D’Alembert’s equilibrium between the forces 
acting, and the resistances of the masses to acceleration. It com¬ 
prehends, as we have seen, every possible condition of every case of 
motion. The ‘equations of motion’ in any particular case are, as 
Lagrange has shown, deduced from it with great ease. 

259. When two bodies, in relative motion, come into contact, 
pressure begins to act between them to prevent any parts of them 
from jointly occupying the same space. This force commences from 
nothing at the first point of collision, and gradually increases per unit 
of area on a gradually increasing surface of contact. If, as is always 
the case in nature, each body possesses some degree of elasticity, and 
if they are not kept together after the impact by cohesion, or by some 
artificial appliance, the mutual pressure between them will reach a 
maximum, will begin to diminish, and in the end will come to nothing, 
by gradually diminishing in amount per unit of area on a gradually 
diminishing surface of contact. The whole process would occupy 
not greatly more or less than an hour if the bodies were of such 
dimensions as the earth, and such degrees of rigidity as copper, steel, 
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or glass. It is finished, probably, within a thousandth of a second, 
if they are globes of any of these substances not exceeding a yard 
in diameter. 

260. The whole amount, and the direction, of the expe¬ 

rienced by either body in any such case, are reckoned according to 
the ^change of momentum’ which it experiences. The amount of 
the impact is measured by the amount, and its direction by the 
direction of the change of momentum, which is produced. The 
component of an impact in a direction parallel to any fixed line is 
similarly reckoned according to the component change of momentum 
in that direction. 

261. If we imagine the whole time of an impact divided into 
a very great number of equal intervals, each so short that the force 
does not vary sensibly during it, the component change of momentum 
in any direction during any one of these intervals will (§ 185 ) be 
equal to the force multiplied by the measure of the interval. Hence 
the component of the impact is equal to the sum of the forces in all 
the intervals, multiplied by the length of each interval. 

262. Any force in a constant direction acting in any circumstances, 
for any time great or small, may be reckoned on the same principle; 
so that what we may call its whole amount during any time, or its 
‘ time-integral^ will measure, or be measured by, the whole momentum 
which it generates in the time in question. But this reckoning is not 
often convenient or useful except when the whole operation con¬ 
sidered is over before the position of the body, or configuration of 
the system of bodies, involved, has altered to such a degree as to 
bring any other forces into play, or alter forces previously acting, 
to such an extent as to produce any sensible effect on the momentum 
measured. Thus if a person presses gently with his hand, during 
a few seconds, upon a mass suspended by a cord or chain, he pro¬ 
duces an effect which, if we know the degree of the force at each 
instant, may be thoroughly calculated on elementary principles. No 
approximation to a full determination of the motion, or to answering 
such a partial question as ‘ how great will be the whole deflection 
produced?’ can be founded on a knowledge of the ^thne-integraV 
alone. If, for instance, the force be at first very great and gradually 
diminish, the effect will be very different from what it would be if the 
force were to increase very gradually and to cease suddenly, even 
although the time-integral were the same in the two cases. But if 
the same body is ‘ struck a blow,’ in a horizontal direction, either by 
the hand, or by a mallet or other somewhat hard mass, the action 
of the force is finished before the suspending cord has experienced 
any sensible deflection from the vertical. Neither gravity nor any 
other force sensibly alters the effect of the blow. And therefore the 
whole momentum at the end of the blow is sensibly equal to the 
‘amount of the impact,’ which is, in this case, simply the time- 
integral. 
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263. Such is the case of Robins’ Badistic Pejiduhim^ a massive 
block of wood movable about a horizontal axis at a considerable 
distance above it—employed to measure the velocity of a cannon or 
musket-shot. The shot is fired into the block in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion perpendicular to the axis. The impulsive penetration is so 
nearly instantaneous, and the inertia of the block so large compared 
with the momentum of the shot, that the ball and pendulum are 
moving on as one mass before the pendulum has been sensibly deflected 
from tlie positmi of equilibrium. This is the essential peculiarity of the 
ballistic method; which is used also extensively in electro-magnetic 
researches and in practical electric testing, when the integral quantity 
of the electricity which has passed in a current of short duration is to 
be measured. The ballistic formula (§ 272 ) is applicable, with the 
j)roper change of notation, to all such cases. 

264. Other illustrations of the cases in which the time-integral 
gives us the complete solution of the problem may be given without 
limit. They include all cases in which the direction of the force is 
always coincident with the direction of motion of the moving body, 
and those special cases in which the time of action of the force is so 
short that the body’s motion does not, during its lapse, sensibly alter 
its relation to the direction of the force, or the action of any other 
forces to which it may be subject. Thus, in the vertical fall of a 
body, the time-integral gives us at once the change of momentum; 
and the same rule applies in most cases of forces of brief duration, 
as in a Mrive’ in cricket or golf. 

265. The simplest case which we can consider, and the one usually 
treated as an introduction to the subject, is that of the collision of 
two smooth spherical bodies whose centres before collision were 
moving in the same straight line. The force between them at each 
instant must be in this line, because of the symmetry of circumstances 
round it; and by the third law it must be equal in amount on the 
two bodies. Hence (Lex II.) they must experience changes of 
motion at equal rates in contrary directions; and at any instant of 
the impact the integral amounts of these changes of motion must be 
equal. Let us suppose, to fix the ideas, the two bodies to be moving 
both before and after impact in the same direction in one line : one 
of them gaining on the other before impact, and either following it 
at a less speed, or moving along with it, as the case may be, after 
the impact is completed. Cases in which the former is driven back¬ 
wards by the force of the collision, or in which the two moving in 
opposite directions meet in collision, are easily reduced to dependence 
on the same formula by the ordinary algebraic convention with regard 
to positive and negative signs. 

In the standard case, then, the quantity of motion lost, up to any 
instant of the impact, by one of the bodies, is equal to that gained 
by the other- Hence at the instant when their velocities are equalized 
they move as one mass with a momentum equal to the sum of the 
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momenta of the two before impact. That is to say, if v denote the 
common velocity at this instant, we have 

{M-\- M') V=MV ^ M' r, 

MV-hM'V' 
or ^j 

if M denote the masses of the two bodies, and. F, F' their 
velocities before impact. 

During this first period of the impact the bodies have been, on 
the whole, coming into closer contact with one another, through a 
compression or deformation experienced by each, and resulting, as 
remarked above, in a fitting together of the two surfaces over a 
finite area. No body in nature is perfectly inelastic j and hence, 
at the instant of closest approximation, the mutual force called 
into action between the two bodies continues, and tends to separate 
them. Unless prevented by natural surface cohesion or welding (such 
as is always found, as we shall see later in our chapter on Properties 
of Matter, however hard and well polished the surfaces may be), or 
by artificial appliances (such as a coating of wax, applied in one of 
the common illustrative experiments; or the coupling applied between 
two railway-carriages when run together so as to push in the springs, 
according to the usual practice at railway-stations), the two bodies are 
actually separated by this force, and move away from one another. 
Newton found thst, provided the impact is not so violent as to make any 
sensible permanent indentation iiv either body^ the relative velocity of 
separation after the impact bears a proportion to their previous 
relative velocity of approach, which is constant for the same two 
bodies. This proportion, always less than unity, approaches more 
and more nearly to it the harder the bodies are. Thus with balls of 
compressed wool he found it §, iron nearly the same, glass -jf. The 
results of more recent experiments on the same subject have con¬ 
firmed Newton's law. These will be described later. In any case 
of the collision of two balls, let e denote this proportion, to which we 
give the name Coefficient of Resiitntion^; and, with previous nota¬ 
tion, let in addition denote the velocities of the two bodies 

after the conclusion of the impact; in the standard case each being 
positive, but U* > U. Then we have 

27'- U^e{V-‘ V% 

and, as before, since one has lost as much momentum as the other 
has gained, MU^ - MV^ M' V. 

From these equations we find 

(M^M')MV+ M'F'-eM'{F- F% 
with a similar expression for U'. 

1 In most modern treatises this is called a 'coefficient of elasticity;’ a 
misnomer, suggested, it may be, by Newton’s words, but utterly at variance with 
modern language and modern knowledge regarding elasticity. 
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Also we have, as above, 

Hence, by subtraction, 

( M’) {v^U)= eM' ( F- = e{M' V- {M^ M') v + MV\, 

and therefore 2 / - e ( V— v). 

Of course we have also U' --v -e{v— V). 

These results may be put in words thus:—The relative velocity of 
either of the bodies with regard to the centre of inertia of the two 
is, after the completion of the impact, reversed in direction, and 
diminished in the ratio e \ 1 , 

266. Hence the loss of kinetic energy, being, according to §§ 233 , 

234 , due only to cliange of kinetic energy relative to the centre of 
inertia, is to this part of the whole as i - ; i. 

Thus by § 234 , 

Initial kinetic energy --1 M) v^ + \M ( V- vY {v ~ V'f. 

Final „ „ = | {M+ M ')+ \m{v -U^M' v)\ 

Loss = i (i - V- vf + M' {v - V)^l. 

267. When two elastic bodies, the two balls supposed above for 
instance, impinge, some portion of their previous kinetic energy will 
always remain in them as vibrations. A portioji of the loss of energy 
(miscalled the effect of imperfect elasticity alone) is necessarily due 
to this cause in every real case. 

Later, in our chapter on the Properties of Matter, it will be showm 
as a result of experiment, that forces of elasticity are, to a very close 
degree of accuracy, simply proportional to the strains (§ 135 ), within 
the limits of elasticity, in elastic solids which, like metals, glass, etc., 
bear but small deformations without permanent change. Hence when 
two such bodies come into collision, sometimes with greater and 
sometimes with less mutual velocity, but with all other circumstances 
similar, the velocities of all particles of either body, at corresponding 
times of the impacts, will be always in the same proportion. Hence 
the velocity of separation of the centres of inertia after impact will 
bear a constant proportion to the previous velocity of approach; 
which agrees with the Newtonian law. It is therefore probable that 
a very sensible portion, if not the whole, of the loss of energy in the 
visible motions of two elastic bodies, after impact, experimented on 
by Newton, may have been due to vibrations; but unless some other 
cause also was largely operative, it is difficult to see how the loss was 
so much greater with iron balls than with glass. 

268. In certain definite extreme cases, imaginable although not 
realizable, no energy will be spent in vibrations, and the two bodies 
will separate, each moving simply as a rigid body, and having in this 
simple motion the whole energy of work done on it by elastic force 
during the collision. For instance, let the two bodies be cylinders, 
or prismatic bars with flat ends, of the same kind of substance, and of 
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equal and similar transverse sections; and let this substance have the 
property of compressibility with perfect elasticity, in the direction of 
the length of the bar, and of absolute resistance to change in every 
transverse dimension. Before impact, let the two bodies be placed 
with their lengths in one line, and their transverse sections (if not 
circular) similarly situated, and let one or both be set in motion in 
this line. Then, if the lengths of the two be equal, they will separate 
after impact with the same relative velocity as that with which they 
approached, and neither will retain any vibratory motion after the 
end of the collision. The result, as regards the motions of the two 
bodies after the collision, will be sensibly the same if they are of any 
real ordinary elastic solid material, provided the greatest transverse 
diameter of each is very small in comparison of its length. 


269. If the two bars are of an unequal length, the shorter will, after 
the impact, be in exactly the same state as if it had struck another 
of its own length, and it therefore will move as a rigid body after the 
collision. But the other will, along with a motion of its centre of 
gravity, calculable from the principle that its whole momentum must 
(§ 233 ) be changed by an amount equal exactly to the momentum 
gained or lost by the hist, have also a vibratory motion, of which the 
whole kinetic and potential energy will make up the deficiency of 
energy which we shall presently calculate in the motions of the centres 
of inertia. For simplicity, let the longer body be supposed to be at 
rest before the collision. Then the shorter on striking it will be left 
at rest; this being clearly the result in the case of the ^ = i in the 
preceding formulae (§ 265 ) applied to the impact of one body striking 
another of equal mass previously at rest. The longer bar will move 
away with the same momentum, and therefore with less velocity of its 
centre of inertia, and less kinetic energy of this motion, than the other 
body had befoi'e impact, in the ratio of the smaller to the greater 
mass. It will also have a very remarkable vibratory motion, which, 
when its length is more than double of that of the other, will consist 
of wave running backwards and forwards through its length, and 
causing the motion of its ends, and, in fact, of every particle of it, to 
take place by ‘ fits and starts,’ not continuously. The full analysis of 
these circumstances, though very simple, must be reserved until we 
are especially occupied with waves, and the kinetics of elastic solids. 
It is sufficient at present to remark, that the motions of the centres of 
inertia of the two bodies after impact, whatever they may have been 
previously, are given by the preceding formulae with for e the value 
M'. 

, where M and M' are the smaller and larger mass respectively. 


270. The mathematical theory of the vibrations of solid elastic 
spheres lias not yet been worked out; and its application to the case 
of the vibrations produced by impact presents considerable difficulty. 
Experiment, however, renders it certain, that but a small part of the 
whole kinetic energy of the previous motions can remain in the form 
of vibrations after the impact of two equal spheres of glass or of 
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ivory. This is proved, for instance, by the common observation, that 
one of them remains nearly motionless after striking the other pre- 
viously at rest; since, the velocity of the common centre of inertia of 
the two being necessarily unchanged by the impact, we infer that the 
second ball acquires a velocity nearly equal to that which the first had 
before striking it. But it is to be expected that unequal balls of the 
same substance coming into collision will, by impact, convert a very 
sensible proportion of the kinetic energy of their previous motions 
into energy of vibrations; and generally, that the same will be the 
case when equal or unequal masses of different substances come into 
collision; although for one particular proportion of their diameters, 
depending on their densities and elastic qualities, this effect will be 
a minimum, and possibly not much more sensible than it is when the 
substances are the same and the diameters equal. 

271. It need scarcely be said that in such cases of impact as that 
of the tongue of a bell, or of a clock-hammer striking its bell (or 
spiral spring as in the American clocks), or of pianoforte-hammers 
striking the strings, or of the drum struck with the proper implement, 
a large part of the kinetic energy of the blow is spent in generating 
vibrations. 

272. The Moment of an Impact about any axis is derived from the 
line and amount of the impact in the same way as the moment of 
a velocity or force is determined from the line and amount of the 
velocity or force, § 46 . If a body is struck, the change of its 
moment of momentum about any axis is equal to the moment of the 
impact round that axis. But, without considering the measure of the 
impact, we see (§ 233 ) that the moment of momentum round any axis, 
lost by one body in striking another, is, as in every case of mutual 
action, equal to that gained by the other. 

Thus, to recur to the ballistic pendulum—the line of motion of the 
bullet at impact may be in any direction whatever, but the only part 
which is effective is the component in a plane periDendicular to the 
axis. We may therefore, for simplicity, consider the motion to be in 
a line perpendicular to the axis, though not necessarily horizontal. 
Let m be the mass of the bullet, v its velocity, and / the distance of 
its line of motion from the axis. Let Af be the mass of the pendulum 
with the bullet lodged in it, and h its radius of gyration, llien if ca 
be the angular velocity of the pendulum when the impact is complete, 

mvp = M/e^o)j 

from which the solution of the question is easily determined. 

For the kinetic energy after impact is changed (§ 207 ) into its 
equivalent in potential energy when the pendulum reaches its position 
of greatest deflection. Let this be given by the angle 0 : then the 
height to which the centre of inertia is raised is ^ (i -- cos 9) if h be its 
distance from the axis. Thus 

Mgh (I - cos 0) = \ , 
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or 


. ^ m p V vt p ttv 
2 M'k' M' h'gT^ 


if r= 



an expression for the chord of the angle of deflection. In practice 
the chord of the angle 6 is measured by means of a light tape or 
cord attached to a point of the pendulum, and slipping with small 
friction through a clip fixed close to the position occupied by that 
point when the pendulum hangs at rest. 


273, ^ Work done by an impact is, in general, the product of the 
impact into half the sum of the initial and final velocities of the point 
at which it is applied, resolved in the direction of the impact. In the 
case of direct impact, such as that treated in § 265 , the initial kinetic 
energy of the body is the final and therefore the gain 

by the impact is 

or, which is the same, 

M{U'- V).l{U+ V). 

But M{U- V) is (§ 260 ) equal to the amount of the impact. Hence 
the proposition: the extension of which to the most general cir¬ 
cumstances is not difficult, but requires somewhat higher analysis 
than can be admitted here. 


274. It is worthy of remark, that if any number of impacts be 
applied to a body, their whole effect will be the same whether they 
be applied together or successively (provided that the whole time 
occupied by them be infinitely short), although the work done by 
each particular impact is, in general, different according to the order 
in which the several impacts are applied. The whole amount of 
work is the sum of the products obtained by multiplying each impact 
by half the sum of the components of the initial and final velocities 
of the point to which it is applied. 

275. The effect of any stated impulses, applied to a rigid body, 
or to^ a system of material points or rigid bodies connected in any 
way, is to be found most readily by the aid of D’Alembert’s principle; 
according to which the given impulses, and the impulsive reaction 
against the generation of motion, measured in amount by the 
momenta generated, are in equilibrium; and are, therefore, to be 
dealt with mathematically by applying to them the equations of 
equilibrium of the system. 

276. [A material system of any kind, given at rest, and subjected 
to an impulse in any specified direction, and of any given magnitude, 
moves off so as to take the greatest amount of kinetic energy which 
the specified impulse can give it. 

277. If the system is guided to take, under the action of a given 
impulse, any motion different from the natural motion, it will have 
less kinetic energy than that of the natural motion, by a difference 
equal to the kinetic energy of the motion represented by the resultant 
(§ 67 ) of those two motions, one of them reversed. * 
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Cor. If a set of material points are struck independently by 
impulses each given in amount, more kinetic energy is generated if 
the points are perfectly free to move each independently of all the 
others, than if they are connected in any way. And the deficiency 
of energy in the latter case is equal to the amount of the kinetic 
energy of the motion which geometrically compounded with the 
motion of either case would give that of the other. 

278. Given any material system at rest Let any parts of it be 
set in motion suddenly with any specified velocities, possible accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of the system; and let its other parts be 
influenced only by its connexions with those. It is required to 
find the motion. The solution of the problem is—The motion 
actually taken by the system is that which has less kinetic energy than 
any other motion fulfilling the prescribed velocity conditions. And 
the excess of the energy of any other such motion, above that of the 
actual motion, is equal to the energy of the motion that would be 
generated by the action alone of the impulse which, if compounded 
with the impulse producing the actual motion, would produce this 
other supposed motion.] 

279. Maupertuis’ celebrated principle of Least Action has been, 
even up to the present time, regarded rather as a curious and some¬ 
what perplexing property of motion, than as a useful guide in kinetic 
investigations. We are strongly impressed with the conviction that 
a much more profound importance will be attached to it, not only 
in abstract dynamics, but in the theory of the several branches of 
physical science now beginning to receive dynamic explanations. 
As an extension of it, Sir W. R. Hamilton* has evolved his method 
of Varying Action, which undoubtedly must become a most valuable 
aid in future generalizations. 

What is meant by ‘ Action’ in these expressions is, unfortunately, 
something very different from the Actio Agentis defined by Newton, 
and, it rnust be admitted, is a much less judiciously chosen word. 
Taking it, however, as we find it now universally used by writers on 
dynamics, we define the Action of a Moving System as proportional 
to the average kinetic energy, which it has possessed during the time 
from any convenient epoch of reckoning, multiplied by the time. 
According to the unit generally adopted, the action of a system 
which has not varied in its kinetic energy, is twice the amount of the 
energy multiplied by the time from the epoch. Or if the energy has 
been sometimes greater and sometimes less, the action at time t 
is the double of what we may call the timeintegral of the energy; 
that is to say, the action of a system is equal to the sum of the 
average momenta for the spaces described by the particles from any 
era each multiplied by the length of its path. 

280. The principle of Least Action is this :—Of all the different 
sets of paths along which a conservative system may be guided to 
move from one configuration to another, with the sum of its potential 

^ Phil. Trans., 1834—1S35. 
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and kinetic energies equal to a given constant, that one for which the 
action, is the least is such that the system will require only to be 
started with the proper velocities, to move along it unguided. 

281. [In any unguided motion whatever, of a conservative system, 
the Action from any one stated position to any other, though not 
necessarily a minimum, fulfils the statioiiary condition, that is to say, 
the condition that the variation vanishes, which secures either a 
minimum or maximum, or maximumuninimum.] 

282. From this principle of stationary action, founded, as we have 
seen, on a comparison between a natural motion, and any other 
motion, arbitrarily guided and subject only to the law of energy, the 
initial and final configurations of the system being the same in each 
case; Hamilton passes to the consideration of the variation of the 
action in a natural or unguicled motion of the system produced by 
varying the initial and final configurations, and the sum of the 
potential and kinetic energies. The result is, that— 

283. The rate of decrease of the action per unit of increase of 
any one of tlm free (generalized) co-ordinates specifying the 
initial configuration, is equal to the corresponding (generalized) com¬ 
ponent momentum of the actual motion from that configuration: 
the rate of increase of the action per unit increase of any one 
of the free co-ordinates specifying the final configuration, is equal 
to the corresponding component momentum of the actual motion 
towards this second configuration: and the rate of increase of the 
action per unit increase of the constant sum of the potential and 
kinetic energies, is equal to the time occupied by the motion of 
which the action is reckoned. 

284. The determination of the motion of any conservative system 
from one to another of any two configurations, when the sum of its 
potential and kinetic energies is given, depends on the determination 
of a single function of the co-ordinates specifying those configura¬ 
tions by means of two quadratic, partial differential equations of the 
first order, with reference to those two sets of co-ordinates respec¬ 
tively, with the condition that the corresponding terms of the two 
differential equations become separately equal when the values of 
the two sets of co-ordinates agree. The function thus determined 
and employed to express the solution of the kinetic problem was 
called the Characteristic Fimction, by Sir W. R. Hamilton, to whom 
the method is due. It is, as we have seen, the ^action’ from one 
of the configurations to the other; but its peculiarity in Hamilton’s 
system is, that it is to be expressed as a function of the co-ordinates 
and a constant, the whole energy, as explained above. It is evidently 
symmetrical with respect to the two configurations, changing only in 
sign if their co-ordinates are interchanged. 

285. The most general possible solution of the quadratic, partial 
differential equation of the first order, satisfied by Hamilton’s Cha- 
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racteristic Function (either terminal configuration alone varying), 
when interpreted for the case of a single free particle, expresses the 
action up to any point from some point of a certain arbitrarily 
given surface, from which the particle has been projected, in the 
direction of the normal, and with the proiDer velocity to make the 
sum of the potential and actual energies have a given value. In other 
words, the physical problem solved by the most general solution of 
that partial differential equation, for a single free particle, is this 

Let free particles, not mutually influencing one another, be pro¬ 
jected normally from all points of a certain arbitrarily given surface, 
each with the proper velocity to make the sum of its potential and 
kinetic energies have a given value. To find, for that one of the 
particles which passes through a given point, the ^actionTn its course 
from the surface of lorojection to this point. The Flamiltonian 
principles stated above, show that the surfaces of equal action cut 
the paths of the particles at right angles; and give also the 
following remarkable properties of the motion:— 

If, from all points of an arbitrary surface, particles not mutually 
influencing one another be projected with the proper velocities in 
the directions of the normals; points which they reach with equal 
actions lie on a surface cutting the paths at right angles. The 
infinitely small thickness of the space between any two such surfaces 
corresponding to amounts of action differing by any infinitely small 
quantity, is inversely proportional to the velocity of the particle 
traversing it; being equal to the infinitely small difference of action 
divided by the Avhole momentum of the particle. 

286. Irrespectively of methods for finding the ‘characteristic 
function’ in kinetic problems, the fact that any case of motion what¬ 
ever can be represented by means of a single fiinction in tlie manner 
explained in § 284 , is most remarkable, and, when geometrically 
interpreted, leads to highly important and interesting properties of 
motion, which have valuable applications in various branches of 
Natural Philosophy; one of which, explained below, led Hamilton ^ 
to a general theory of optical instruments, comprehending the whole 
in one expression. Some of the most direct applications of the 
general principle to the motions of planets, comets, etc., considered 
as free points, and to the celebrated problem*of perturbations, known 
as the Problem of Three Bodies, are worked out in considerable detail 
by Hamilton {Phil. Trms.^ iS 34 - 5 ), and in various memoirs by 
Jacobi, Liouville, Bour, Donkin, Cayley, Boole, etc. 

The now abandoned, but still interesting, corpuscular theory of 
light furnishes the most convenient language for expressing the 
optical application. In this theory light is supposed to consist of 
material particles not mutually influencing one another; but subject 
to molecular forces from the particles of bodies, not sensible at 
sensible distances, and therefore not causing any deviation from 
uniform rectilinear motion in a homogeneous medium, except within 

^ On (he Theory of Systems of Rays, Trans. R, I. A., 1824, 1830, 1832. 
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an indefimtely small distance from its boundary. The laws of reflec¬ 
tion and of single refraction follow correctly from this hypothesis, 
which therefore suffices for what is called geometrical optics. 

We hope to return to this subject, with sufficient detail, in treating 
of Optics. At present we limit ourselves to state a theorem com¬ 
prehending the known rule for measuring the magnifying power of 
a telescope or microscope (by comparing the diameter of the object- 
glass with the diameter of pencil of parallel rays emerging from the 
eye-piece, when a point of light is placed at a great distance in front 
of the object-glass), as a particular case. 

287. Let any number of attracting or repelling masses, or perfectly 
smooth elastic objects, be fixed in space. Let two stations, O and 0\ 
be chosen. Let a shot be fired with a stated velocity, from 0^ 
in such a direction as to pass through O'. There may clearly be 
more than one natural path by which this may be done; but, generally 
speaking, when one such path is chosen, no other, not sensibly di¬ 
verging fi*om it, can be found; and any infinitely small deviation in 
the line of fire from (?, will cause the bullet to pass infinitely near to, 
but not through 0\ Now let a circle, with infinitely small radius r, 
be described round 0 as centre, in a plane perpendicular to the line 
of fire from this point, and let—all with infinitely nearly the same 
velocity, but fulfilling the condition that the sum of the potential and 
kinetic energies is the same as that of the shot from O —bullets be 
fired from all points of this circle, all directed infinitely nearly parallel 
to the line of fire from but each precisely so as to pass through O'. 
Let a target be held at an infinitely small distance, a!^ beyond 0\ 
in a plane perpendicular to the line of the shot reaching it from 0. 
The bullets fired from the circumference of the circle round (9, wull, 
after passing through (9', strike this target in the circumference of an 
exceedingly small ellipse, each with a velocity (corresponding of 
course to its position, under the law of energy) differing infinitely 
little from P, the common velocity with which they pass through O', 
Let now a circle, equal to the former, be described round (9', in the 
plane perpendicular to the central path through 0\ and let bullets be 
fired from points in its circumference, each with the proper velocity, 
and in such a direction infinitely nearly parallel to the central path 
as to make it pass through (9. These bullets, if a target is held to 

Y 

receive them perpendicularly at a distance beyond 0, will 

strike it along the circumference of an ellipse equal to the former 
^nd placed in a corresponding position; and the points struck by the 
individual bullets will correspond in the manner explained below. 
Let P and P’ be points of the first and second circles, and Q and 
the points on the first and second targets which bullets from them 
strike; then if P'be in a plane containing the central path through 
0\ and the position which Q would take if its ellipse were made 
circular by a pure strain (§ 159 ); Q and Q' are similarly situated on 
the two ellipses. 
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288. The most obvious optical application of this remarkable 
result is, that in the use of any optical apparatus whatever, if the eye 
and the object be interchanged without altering the position of the 
instrument, the magnifying power is unaltered. This is easily under¬ 
stood when, as in an ordinary telescope, microscope, or opera-glass 
(Galilean telescope), the instrument is symmetrical about an axis, and 
is curiously contradictory of the common idea that a telescope ‘dimi¬ 
nishes’ when looked through the wrong way, which no doubt is true 
if the telescope is simply reversed about the middle of its length, eye 
and object remaining fixed. But if the telescope be removed from the 
eye till its eye-piece is close to the object, the part of the object seen 
will be seen enlarged to the same extent as when viewed with the 
telescope held in the usual manner. This is easily verified by looking 
from a distance of a few yards, in through the object-glass of an 
opera-glass, at the eye of another person holding it to his eye in 
the usual way, 

The more general application may be illustrated thus:—Let the 
points, <9, O' (the centres of the two circles described in the preceding 
enunciation), be the optic centres of the eyes of two persons looking 
at one another through any set of lenses, prisms, or transparent 
media arranged in any way between them. If their pupils are of 
equal sizes in reality, they will be seen as similar ellipses of equal 
apparent dimensions by the two observers. Here the imagined 
particles of light, projected from the circumference of the pupil of 
either eye, are substituted for the projectiles from the circumference 
of either circle, and the retina of the other eye takes the place of the 
target receiving them, in the general kinetic statement. 

289. If instead of one free particle we have a conservative system 
of any number of mutually influencing free particles, the same state¬ 
ment may be applied with reference to the initial position of one ol 
the particles and the final position of another, or with reference to the 
initial positions, or to the final positions, of two of the particles. It 
thus serves to show how the influence of an infinitely small change in 
one of those positions, on the direction of the other particle passing 
through the other position, is related to the influence on the direction 
of the former particle passing through the former position produced 
by an infinitely small change in the latter position, and is of immense 
use in physical astronomy. A corresponding statement, in terms of 
generalized co-ordinates, may of course be adapted to a system of 
rigid bodies or particles connected in any way. All such statements 
are included in the following very general proposition:—- 

The rate Of increase of the component momentum relative to 
any one of the co-ordinates, per unit of increase of any other co¬ 
ordinate, is equal to the rate of increase of the component momentum 
relative to the latter per unit increase or diminution of the former 
co-ordinate, according as the two co-ordinates chosen belong to one 
configuration of the system, or one of them belongs to the initial 
configuration and the other to the final. 

T. 
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290. If a conservative system is infinitely little displaced from a 
configuration of stable equilibrium, it will ever after vibrate about this 
configuration, remaining infinitely near it; each particle of the system 
performing a motion which is composed of simple harmonic vibra¬ 
tions. If there are i degrees of freedom to move, and we consider 
any system of generalized co-ordinates specifying its position at 
any time, the deviation of any one of these co-ordinates from its 
value for the configuration of equilibrium will vary according to a 
complex hannonic function (§ 88 ), composed in general of i simple 
harmonics of incommensurable periods, and therefore (§ 85 ) the whole 
motion of the system will not recur periodically through the same 
series of configurations. There are in general, however, / distinct 
determinate displacements, which we shall call the normal displace- 
fulfilling the condition, that if any one of them be produced 
alone, and the system then left to itself for an instant at rest, this 
displacement will diminish and increase periodically according to 
a simple harmonic function of the time, and consequently every 
particle of the system will execute a simple harmonic movement in 
the same period. This result, we shall see later, includes cases in 
which there are an infinite number of degrees of freedom; as, for 
instance, a stretched cord; a mass of air in a closed vessel; waves 
in water, or oscillations of water in a vessel of limited extent, or an 
elastic solid; and in these applications it gives the theory of the 
so-called Tundamental vibration,’ and successive drarmonics’ of the 
cord, and of all the different possible simple modes of vibration in 
the other cases. In all these cases it is convenient to give the name 
^fundamental mode’ to any one of the possible simple harmonic 
vibrations, and not to restrict it to the gravest simple harmonic mode, 
as has been hitherto usual in respect to vibrating cords and organ- 
pipes. 

The whole kinetic energy of any complex motion of the system is 
equal to the sum of the kinetic energies of the fundamental constitu¬ 
ents; and the potential energy of any displacements is equal to the sum 
of the potential energies of its normal components. Corresponding 
theorems of normal constituents and fundamental modes of motion, 
and the summation of their kinetic and potential energies iti complex 
motions and displacements, hold for motion in the neighbourhood of 
a configuration of wistable equilibrium. In this case, some or all of 
the constituent motions are fallings away from the position of equi¬ 
librium (according as the potential energies of the constituent normal 
vibrations are negative). 

291. If, as may be in particular cases, the periods of the vibrations 
for two or more of the normal displacements are equal, any displace¬ 
ment compounded of them will also fulfil the condition of a normal 
displacement And if the system be displaced according to any one 
such normal displacement, and projected with velocity corresponding 
to another, it will execute a movement, the resultant of two simple 
harmonic movements in equal periods. The graphic representation 
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of the variation of the corresponding co-ordinates of the system, laid 
down as two rectangular co-ordinates in a plane diagram, will con¬ 
sequently (§ 82 ) be a circle or an ellipse; which will therefore, of 
course, be the form of the orbit of any particle of the system which 
has a distinct direction of motion, for two of the displacements in 
question. But it must be remembered that some of the principal 
parts may have only one degree of freedom; or even that each part 
of the system may have only one degree of freedom (as, for instance, 
if the system is composed of a set of particles each constrained to 
remain on a given line, or of rigid bodies on fixed axes, mutually 
influencing one another by elastic cords or otherwise). In such a 
case as the last, no particle of the system can move otherwise than 
in one line; and the ellipse, circle, or other graphical representation 
of the composition of tiie harmonic motions of the system, is merely 
an aid to comprehension, and not a representation of any motion 
actually taking place in any part of the system. 

292. In nature, as has been said above (§ 250 ), every system 
uninfluenced by matter external to it is conservative, when the 
ultimate molecular motions constituting heat, light, and magnetism, 
and the potential energy of chemical affinities, are taken into account 
along with the palpable motions and measurable forces. But (§ 247 ) 
practically we are obliged to admit forces of friction, and resistances 
of the other classes there enumerated, as causing losses of energy to 
be reckoned, in abstract dynamics, without regard to the equivalents 
of heat or other molecular actions which they generate. Hence when 
such resistances are to be taken into account, forces opposed to the 
motions of various parts of a system must be introduced into the 
equations. According to the approximate knowledge which we have 
from experiment, these forces are independent of the velocities when 
due to the friction of solids; and are simply proportional to the 
velocities when due to fluid viscosity directly, or to electric or magnetic 
influences, with corrections depending on varying temperature, and 
on the varying configuration of the system. In consequence of the 
last-mentioned cause, the resistance of a real liquid (which is always 
more or less viscous) against a body moving very rapidly through it, 
and leaving a great deal of irregular motion, such as ‘eddies,’ in its 
wake, seems to be nearly in proportion to the square of the velocity; 
although, as Stokes has shown, at the lowest speeds the resistance 
is probably in simple proportion to the velocity, and for all speeds 
may, it is probable, be approximately expressed as the sum of two 
terms, one simply as the velocity, and the other as the square of the 
velocity. If a solid is started from rest in an incompressible fluid, 
the initial law of resistance is no doubt simple proportionality to the 
velocity, (however great, if suddenly enough given;) until by the 
gradual growth of eddies the resistance is increased gradually till it 
comes to fulfil Stokes’s law. 

293. The effect of friction of solids rubbing one against another 
is simply to render impossible the infinitely small vibrations with which 

7—2 
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we are now particularly concerned; and to allow any system in which 
it is present, to rest balanced when displaced within certain finite 
limits, from a configuration of frictionless equilibrium. In mechanics 
it is easy to estimate its effects with sufficient accuracy when any 
practical case of finite oscillations is in question. But the other 
classes of dissipative agencies give rise to resistances simply as the 
velocities, without the corrections referred to, when the motions are 
infinitely small, and can never balance the system in a configuration 
deviating to any extent, however small, from a configuration of 
equilibrium without friction. In the theory of infinitely small vibra¬ 
tions, they are to be taken into account by adding to the expressions 
for the generalized components of force, terms consisting of the 
generalized velocities each multiplied by a constant, which gives us 
equations still remarkably amenable to rigorous mathematical treat¬ 
ment The result of the integration for the case of a single degree 
of freedom is very simple; and it is of extreme importance, both for 
the explanation of many natural phenomena, and for use in a large 
variety of experimental investigations in Natural Philosophy. Partial 
conclusions from it, in the first place, stated in general terms, are 
as follows:— 

294. If the resistance per unit velocity is less than a certain limit, 
in any particular case, the motion is a simple harmonic oscillation, 
with amplitude decreasing by equal proportions in equal successive 
intervals of time. But if the resistance exceeds this limit, the system, 
when displaced from its position of equilibrium and left to itself, 
returns gradually towards its position of equilibrium, never oscillating 
through it to the other side, and only reaching it after an infinite 
time. 

In the unresisted motion, let if be the rate of acceleration, when 

the displacement is unity; so that (§ 74 ) we have : and let the 

rate of retardation due to the resistance corresponding to unit velocity 
be h Then the motion is of the oscillatory or non-oscillatory class 
according as F < { 211 )^ or Jf'> ( 2 ;^)^ In the first case, the period of 

the oscillation is increased, by the resistance, from ^to 

and^ the rate at which the Napierian logarithm of the amplitude 
diminishes per unit of time is \k, 

^ 295. An indirect but very simple proof of this important propo¬ 
sition may be obtained by means of elementary mathematics as 
follows :—K point describes a logarithmic spiral with uniform angular 
velocity about the pole—find the acceleration. 

Since the angular velocity of SP and the inclination of this line 
to the tangent ai*e each constant, the linear velocity of P is as SP. 
Take a length PT, equal to n SP, to represent it. Then the 
hodograph, the locus of where Sp is parallel and equal to FT, is 
evidently ^another logarithmic spiral similar to the former, and de¬ 
scribed with the same uniform angular velocity. Hence (g§ 35 , 49 ) 
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pi^ the acceleration required, is equal to n Sp^ and makes with Sp an 
angle Spt equal to SPT. Hence, if Pu be drawn parallel and equal 



to //, and uv parallel to PT^ the whole acceleration pt or Pu may be 
resolved into Pv and vu. Now Pvu is an isosceles triangle, whose 
base angles (z/, ti) are each equal to the constant angle of the spiral. 
Hence Pv and vu bear constant ratios to Pu, and therefore to SF 
and PT respectively. 

The acceleration, therefore, is composed of a central attractive 
part proportional to the distance, and a tangential retarding part 
proportional to the velocity. 

And, if the resolved part of P"^ motion parallel to any line in the 
plane of the spiral be considered, it is obvious that in it also the 
acceleration will consist of two parts—one directed towards a point 
in the line (the projection of the pole of the spiral), and proportional 
to the distance from it j the other proportional to the velocity, but 
retarding the motion. 

Hence a particle which, unresisted, would have a simple harmonic 
motion, has, when subject to resistance proportional to its velocity, 
a motion represented by the resolved part of the spiral motion just 
described. 

296. If *a be the constant angle of the spiral, w the angular velocity 
of SF, we have evidently 

PT, sin a = SP. w. But PT- nSP, so that n - . 

sma 

Hence Pv = Pu ^pt~ nSp — nPT — if, SP 

and vti — 2 Pv, cos a— 2 n cos aPT = k . PT (suppose). 

ip 

Thus the central force at unit distance is —, and the co- 

sin a 

efficient of resistance is /^ = 2 u cos a = ^ . 

sm a 

27r 

The time of oscillation in the resolved motion is evidently —; but, 

(0 

if there had been no resistance, the properties of simple harmonic 
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motion show that it would have been —; so that it is increased by 


the resistance in the ratio cosec a to to 



The rate of diminution of SP is evidently 

PT. cos a-71 COS a SP-- SP; 

2 

that is, SP diminishes in geometrical progression as time increases, 
the rate being ^ per unit of time per unit of length. By an ordinary 

result of arithmetic (compound interest payable every instant) the 

. h 

diminution of log. SP in unit of time is -. 

This process of solution is only applicable to resisted harmonic 


k . k 

vibrations when n is greater than When n is not greater than ~ 

the auxiliary curve can no longer be a logarithmic spiral, for the 
moving particle never describes more than a finite angle about the 
pole. A curve, derived from an equilateral hyperbola, by a process 
somewhat resembling that by which the logarithmic spiral is deduced 
from a circle, may be introduced; but then the geometrical method 
ceases to be simpler than the analytical one, so that it is useless to 
Xoursue the investigation farther, at least from this point of view. 


297. The general solution of the problem, to find the motion of 
a system having any number, 2 , of degrees of freedom, when infinitely 
little disturbed from a position of equilibrium, and left to move subject 
to resistances proportional to velocities, shows that the whole motion 
may be resolved, in general determinately, into 21 different motions 
each either simple harmonic with amplitude diminishing according to 
the law stated above (§ 294 ), or non-oscillatory, and consisting of 
equhproportionate diminutions of the components of displacement 
in equal successive intervals of time, 


298. When the forces of a system depending on configuration, 
and not on motion, or, as we may call them for brevity, the forces 
of position, violate the law of conservatism, we have seen (§ 244 ) 
that energy without limit may be drawn from it by guiding it per¬ 
petually through a returning cycle of configurations, and we have 
inferred that in every real system, not supplied with energy from 
without, the forces of position fulfil the conservative law. But it is 
easy to arrange a system artificially, in connexion with a source of 
energy, so that its forces of position shall be non-conservative; and 
the consideration of the kinetic effects of such an arrangement, 
especially of its oscillations about or motions round a configuration 
of equilibrium, is most instructive, by the contrasts which it presents 
to the phenomena of a natural system, 

299. But although, when the equilibrium is stable, no possible 
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infinitely small displacement and velocity given to the system can 
cause it, when left to itself, to go on moving either farther and farther 
away till a finite displacement is reached, or till a finite velocity is 
acquired; it is very remarkable that stability should be possible, 
considering that even in the case of stability an endless increase of 
velocity may, as is easily seen from § 244 , be obtained merely by 
constraining the system to a particular closed course, or circuit of 
configurations, nowhere deviating by more than an infinitely small 
amount from the configuration of equilibrium, and leaving it at 
rest anywhere in a certain part of this circuit. This result, and 
the distinct peculiarities of the cases of stability and instability, are 
sufficiently illustrated by the simplest possible example,—that of a 
material particle moving in a plane. 

300. There is scarcely any question in dynamics more important 
for Natural Philosophy than the stability or instability of motion. We 
therefore, before concluding this chapter, propose to give some 
general explanations and leading principles regarding it. 

A ^conservative disturbance of motion’ is a disturbance in the 
motion or configuration of a conservative system, not altering the 
sum of the potential and kinetic energies. A conservative disturb¬ 
ance of the motion through any particular configuration is a change 
in velocities, or component velocities, not altering the whole kinetic 
energy. Thus, for example, a conservative disturbance of the motion 
of a particle through any point, is a change in the direction of its 
motion, unaccompanied by change of speed. 

301. The actual motion of a system, from any particular con¬ 
figuration, is said to be stable if every possible infinitely small con¬ 
servative disturbance of its motion through that configuration may 
be compounded of conservative disturbances, any one of which would 
give rise to an alteration of motion which would bring the system 
again to some configuration belonging to the undisturbed path, in 
a finite time, and without more than an infinitely small digression. 
If this condition is not fulfilled, the motion is said to be unstable. 

302. For example, if a body, A^ be supported on a fixed vertical 
axis; if a second, J?, be supported on a parallel axis belonging to 
the first; a third, C, similarly supported on and so on; and if 

C, etc., be so placed as to have each its centre of inertia as far as 
possible from the fixed axis, and the whole set in motion with 
a common angular velocity about this axis, the motion will be 
thoroughly stable. If, for instance, each of the bodies is a flat 
rectangular board hinged on one edge, it is obvious that the whole 
system will be kept stable by centrifugal force, when all are in one 
plane and as far out from the axis as possible. But if A consists 
partly of a shaft and crank, as a common spinning-wheel, or the fly¬ 
wheel and crank of a steam-engine, and if B be supported on the 
crank-pin as axis, and turned inwards (towards the fixed axis, or 
across the fixed axis), then, even although the centres of inertia of C, 
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JD^ etc., are placed as far from the fixed axis as possible, consistent 
with this iDosition of the motion of the system will be unstable. 

303. The rectilinear motion of an elongated body lengthwise, or 
of a fiat disc edgewise, through a fluid is unstable. But the motion of 
either body, with its length or its broadside perpendicular to the 
direction of motion, is stable. Observation proves the assertion we 
have just made, for real fluids, air and water, and for a great variety 
of circumstances affecting the motion; and we shall return to the 
subject later, as being not only of great practical importance, but 
profoundly interesting, and by no means difficult in theory. 

304. The motion of a single particle affords simpler and not less 

instructive illustrations of stability and instability. Thus if a weight, 
hung from a fixed point by a light inextensible cord, be set in motion 
so as to describe a circle about a vertical line through its position of 
equilibrium, its motion is stable. For, as we shall see later, if dis¬ 
turbed infinitely little in direction without gain or loss of energy, it 
will describe a sinuous path, cutting the undisturbed circle at points 
successively distant from one another- by definite fractions of the 
circumference, depending upon the angle of inclination of the string 
to the vertical. When this angle is very small, the motion is sensibly 
the same as that of a particle confined to one plane moving under 
the influence of an attractive, force towards a fixed point, simply pro- 
l)ortional to the distance; and the disturbed path cuts the undisturbed 
circle four times in a revolution. Or if a particle confined to one 
plane, move under the influence of a centre in this plane, attracting 
with a force inversely as the square of the distance, a path infinitely 
little disturbed from a circle will cut the circle twice in a revolution. 
Or if the law of central force be the power of the distance, and if 
71 3 be positive, the disturbed path will cut the undisturbed circular 

TT 

orbit at successive angular intervals, each equal to — -- . But the 

+ 3 

motion will be unstable if ii be negative, and - > 3 . 

305. The case of a particle moving on a smooth fixed surface 
under the influence of no other force than that of the constraint, and 
therefore always moving along a geodetic line of the surface, affords 
extremely simple illustrations of stability and instability. For instance, 
a particle placed on the inner circle of the surface of an anchor-ring, 
and projected in the plane of the ring, would move perpetually in that 
circle, but unstably, as the smallest disturbance would clearly send it 
away from this path, never to return until after a digression round the 
outer edge. (We suppose of course that the particle is held to the 
surface, as if it were placed in the infinitely narrow space between a 
solid ring and a hollow one enclosing it.) But if a particle is placed 
on the outermost, or greatest, circle of the ring, and projected in its 
plane, an infinitely small disturbance will cause it to describe a sinuous 
path cutting the circle at points round it successively distant by angles 
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each equal to it therefore at intervals of time, each equal to 

~ where a denotes the radius of that circle, o) the angular velocity 

in it, and ^ the radius of the circular cross section of the ring. This 
is proved by remarking that an infinitely narrow band from the outer¬ 
most part of the ring has, at each point, a and d from its principal 
radii of curvature, and therefore (§ 134 ) has for its geodetic lines the 
great circles of a sphere of radius Jal?, upon which it may be bent. 


306. In all these cases the undisturbed motion has been circular 
or rectilineal, and, when the motion has been stable, the effect of a 
disturbance has been pa'iodic^ or recurring with the same phases in 
equal successive intervals of time. An illustration of thoroughly stable 
motion in which the effect of a disturbance is not ‘periodic,' is pre¬ 
sented by a particle sliding down an inclined groove under the action 
of gravity. To take the simplest case, we may consider a particle 
sliding down along the lowest straight line of an inclined hollow 
cylinder. If slightly disturbed from this straight line, it will oscillate 
on each side of it perpetually in its descent, but not with a uniform 
periodic motion, though the durations of its excursions to each side of 
the straight line are all equal. 


307. A very curious case of stable motion is presented by a particle 
constrained to remain on the surface of an anchor-ring fixed in a 
vertical plane, and projected along the great circle from any point of 
it, with any velocity. An infinitely small disturbance will give rise to 
a disturbed motion of which the path will cut the vertical circle over 
and over again for ever, at unequal intervals of time, and unequal 
angles of the circle; and obviously not recurring periodically in any 
cycle, except with definite particular values for the whole energy, some 
of which are less and an infinite number are greater than that which 
just suffices to bring the particle to the highest point of the ring. The 
full mathematical investigation of these circumstances would afford an 
excellent exercise in the theory of differential equations, but it is not 
necessary for our present illustrations. 

308. In this case, as in all of stable motion with only two degrees 
of freedom, which we have just considered, there has been stability 
throughout the motion; and an infinitely small disturbance from any 
point of the motion has given a disturbed path which intersects the 
undisturbed path over and over again at finite intervals of time. 
But, for the sake of simplicity, at present confining our attention to 
two degrees of freedom, we have a limted stability in the motion of an 
unresisted projectile, which satisfies the criterion of stability only at 
points of its upward, not of its downward, path. Thus if MOFQ be 
the path of a projectile, and if at 0 it be disturbed by an infinitely 
small force either way perpendicular to its instantaneous direction of 
motion, the disturbed path will cut the undisturbed infinitely near 
the point P where the direction of motion is perpendicular to that at Oi 
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as we easily see by considering that the line joining two particles pro¬ 
jected from one point at the same instant with equal velocities in the 



309. The principle of varying action gives a mathematical criterion 
for stability or instability in every case of motion. Thus in the first 
place it is obvious (§§ 308 , 311 ), that if the action is a true minimum 
in the motion of a system from any one configuration to the con¬ 
figuration reached at any other time, however much later, the motion 
is thoroughly unstable. For instance, in the motion of a particle con¬ 
strained to remain on a smooth fixed surface, and uninfluenced by 
gravity, the action is simply the length of the path, multiplied by the 
constant velocity. Flence in the particular case of a particle unin- 
fiuenced by gravity, moving round the inner circle in the plane of an 
anchor-ring considered above, the action, or length of path, is clearly 
a minimum for any one point to the point reached at any subsequent 
time. (The action is not merely a minimum, but is the least possible, 
from any point of the circular path to any other, through less than half 
a circumference of the circle.) On the other hand, although the path 
from any point in the greatest circle of the rmg to any other at a dis¬ 
tance from it along the circle, less than tt is clearly least possible 
if along the circumference; the path of absolutely least length is not 
along the circumference between two points at a greater circular 
distance than from one another, nor is the path along the 

circumference between them a minimum at all in this latter case. On 
any surface whatever which is everywhere anticlastic, or along a geo¬ 
detic of any surface which passes altogether through an anticlastic 
region, the motion is thoroughly unstable. For if it were stable from 
any point < 9 , we should have the given undisturbed path, and the 
disturbed path from O cutting it at some point Q —two different 
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geodetic lines joining two points j which is impossible on any 
anticlastic surface, inasmuch as the sum of the exterior angles of 
any closed figure of geodetic lines exceeds four right angles when 
the integral curvature of the enclosed area is negative, which 
is the case for every portion of surface thoroughly anticlastic. 
But, on the other hand, it is easily proved that if we have an endless 
rigid band of curved surface everywhere synclastic, with a geodetic 
line running through its middle, the motion of a particle projected 
along this line will be stable throughout, and an infinitely slight disturb¬ 
ance will give a disturbed path cutting the given undisturbed path again 
and again for ever at successive distances differing according to the 
different specific curvatures of the intermediate portions of the surface. 

310. If, from any one configuration, two courses differing infinitely 
little from one another, have again a configuration in common, this 
second configuration will be called a kinetic focus relatively to the 
first: or (because of the reversibility of the motion) these two con¬ 
figurations will be called conjugate kinetic foci. Optic foci, if for 
a moment we adopt the corpuscular theory of light, are included as 
a particular case of kinetic foci in general. But it is not difficult 
to prove that there must be finite intervals of space and time be¬ 
tween two conjugate foci in every motion of every kind of system, 
only provided the kinetic energy does not vanish. 

311. Now it is obvious that, provided only a sufficiently short 
course is considered, the action^ in any natural motion of a system, 
is less than for any other course between its terminal configurations. 
It will be proved presently (§ 314 ) that the first configuration up to 
which the action, reckoned from a given initial configuration, ceases 
to be a minimum, is the first kinetic focus; and conversely, that when 
the first kinetic focus is passed, the action, reckoned from the initial 
configuration, ceases to be a minimum; and therefore of course can 
never again be a minimum, because a course of shorter action, 
deviating infinitely little from it, can be found for a part, without 
altering the remainder of the whole,* natural course. 

312. In such statements as this it will frequently be convenient 
to indicate particular configurations of the system by single letters, 
as 0^ P, Q, R; and any particular course, in which it moves through 
configurations thus indicated, will be called the course 0,.,P...Q...R. 
The action in any natural course will be denoted simply by the 
terminal letters, taken in the order of the motion. Thus OR will 
denote the action from (9 to P; and therefore OR = — RO. When 
there are more real natural courses from O to R than one, the 
analytical expression for OR will have more than one real value; 
and it may be necessary to specify for which of these courses the 
action is reckoned. Thus we may have 

OR for O...E...R, 

ORfovO...E...R, 

OR {oxO„.E\..R, 

three different values of one algebraic irrational expression. 
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313. In terms of this notation the preceding statement (§ 311 ) 
may be expressed thus :—If, for a conservative system, moving on 
a certain course O...P...O'...P\ the first kinetic focus conjugate 
to <9 be 0\ the action OP, in this course, will be less than the action 
along any other course deviating infinitely little from it: but, on the 
other hand, OP' is greater than the actions in some courses from 
O to P' deviating infinitely little from the specified natural course 
0.,P..,0'...P\ 

314. It must not be supposed that the action along OP is neces¬ 
sarily the least possible from O to P. There are, in fact, cases in 
which the action ceases to be least of all possible, before a kinetic 
focus is reached. Thus if OEAPO'E'A' be a sinuous geodetic line 
cutting the outer circle of an anchor-ring, or the equator of an oblate 
spheroid, in successive points O, A, A', it is easily seen that O', the 
first kinetic focus conjugate to O, must lie somewhat beyond A, 
But the length OEAP, although a minimum (a stable position for 
a stretched string), is not the shortest distance on the surface from 
O to P, as this must obviously be a line lying entirely on one side 
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of the great circle. From O to any point, Q, short of A, the distance 
along the geodetic OEQA is clearly the least possible : but if Q be 
near enough to A (that is to say, between A and the point in which 
the envelop of the geodetics drawn from O, cuts OEA), there will 
also be two other geodetics from O to Q. The length of one of 
these will be a minimum, and that of the other not a minimum. 
If Q is moved forward to A, the former becomes OE^A, equal and 
similar to OEA, but on the other side of the great circle; and the 
latter becomes the great circle from 0 to A. If now Q be moved 
on to P, beyond A, the minimum geodetic OEAP ceases to be the 
less of the two minima, and the geodetic OFPlfmg altogether on the 
other side of the great circle becomes the least possible line from 
O to P. But until i^is advanced beyond the point O', in which it 
is cut by another geodetic from O lying infinitely nearly along it, 
the length OEAP remains a minimum according to the general 
proposition of § 311 . 
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315. As it lias been proved that the action from any configuration 
ceases to be a mininium at the first conjugate kinetic focus, we sea 
immediately that if be the first kinetic focus conjugate to O, reached 
after passing O, no two configurations on this coarse from O to 
can be kinetic foci to one another. For, the action from O just 
ceasing to be a mininium when O' is reached, .the action between any 
two intermediate configurations of the same course is necessarily a 
minimum, 

316. When there are i degrees of freedom to move there are in 
general, on any natural course from any particular configuration, O, 
at least / - i kinetic foci conjugate to O. Thus, for example, on the 
course of a ray of light emanating from a luminous point O, and pass¬ 
ing through the centre of a convex lens held obliquely to its path, 
there are two kinetic foci conjugate to as defined above, being the 
points in which the line of the central ray is cut by the so-called 
‘focal linesof a pencil of rays diverging from O and made con¬ 
vergent after passing through the lens. But some or all of these 
kinetic foci may be on the course previous to (9; as, for instance, in 
the case of a common projectile when its course passes obliquely 
downwards through O. Or some or all may be lost, as when, 
in the optical illustration just referred to, the lens is only strong 
enough to produce convergence in one of the principal planes, or 
too weak to produce convergence in either. Thus also in the 
case of the undisturbed rectilineal motion of a point, or in the 
motion of a point uninfluenced by force, on an anticlastic surface 
(§ 309 )^ there are no real kinetic foci. In the motion of a pro¬ 
jectile (not confined to one vertical plane) there can be only one 
kinetic focus on each path, conjugate to one given point; though 
there are three degrees of freedom. Again, there may be any number 
more than z —i of foci in one course, all conjugate to one con¬ 
figuration, as for instance on the course of a particle, uninfluenced by 
force, moving round the surface of an anchor-ring, along either the 
outer great circle, or along a sinuous geodetic such as we have con¬ 
sidered in § 311 , in which clearly there are an infinite number of foci 
each conjugate to any one point of the path, at equal successive dis¬ 
tances from one another. 

317. If z- I distinct® courses from a configuration O, each differing 

infinitely little from a certain natural course O ,,E.. (9,.. 0^ . 

( 9 i_i.. Q, cut it in configurations 0 ,^... and if, besides 

these, there are not on it any other kinetic foci conjugate to O, 
between O and <2> at all, conjugate to E, between 

E and Q, tlie action in this natural course from 0 to Q is the 
maximum for all courses P,,,,Q; P^ being a configura- 

1 In our second volume we hope to give all necessary elementary explanations on 
this subject. 

® Two courses are here called not distinct if they differ from one another only m 
the absolute magniliule, not in the proportions, of the components of the deviations 
by which they differ from the standard course. 
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lion infinitely nearly agreeing with some configuration between E 
and of the standard course O, ,E,, .. Q, 

and 0,Q denoting the natural courses between 0 and F^, 
and Fj and which deviate infinitely little from this standard course. 

318. Considering now, for simplicity, only cases in which there 
are but two degrees (§ 165 ) of freedom to move, we see that after 
any infinitely small conservative disturbance of a system in passing 
through a certain configuration, the system will first again pass 
through a configuration of the undisturbed course, at the first con¬ 
figuration of the latter at which the action in the undisturbed motion 
ceases to be a minimum. For instance, in the case of a particle, 
confined to a surface, and subject to any conservative system of force, 
an infinitely small conservative disturbance of its motion through any 
point, produces a disturbed path, which cuts the undisturbed path 
at the first point, 0\ at which the action in the undisturbed path from 
O ceases to be a minimum. Or, if projectiles, under the influence of 
gravity alone, be thrown, from one point, O, in all directions with 
equal velocities, in one vertical plane, their paths, as is easily proved, 
intersect one another consecutively in a parabola, of which the focus 
is (9, and the vertex the point reached by the particle projected 
directly upwards. The actual course of each particle from 0 is the 
course of least possible action to any point, P, reached before the 
enveloping parabola, but is not a course of minimum action to any 
point, Qj in its path after the envelop is passed. 

319. Or apin, if a particle slides round along the greatest circle of 

the smooth inner surface of a hollow anchor-ring, the ^action,’ or 
simply the length of path, from point to point, will be least possible 
for lengths (§ 305 ) less than tv Jah. Thus if a string be tied round 
outside on the greatest circle of a perfectly smooth anchor-ring, it will 
slip off unless held in position by staples, or ^ecks of some kind, at 
distances of not less than this amount, from one another in 

succession round the circle. With reference to this example, see also 
§ 314 , above. 

Or, if a particle slides down an inclined hollow cylinder, the 
action from any point will be the least possible along the straight path 
to any other point reached in a time less than that of the vibration 
one way of a simple pendulum of length equal to the radius of the 
cylinder, and influenced by a force equal to g cos /, instead of g the 
whole force of gravity. But the action will not be a minimum from 
any point, along the straight path, to any other point reached in a 
longer time than this. The case in which the groove is horizontal 
(/= o) and the particle is projected along it, is particularly simple and 
instructive, and may be worked out in detail with great ease, without 
assuming any of the general theorems regarding action. 
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320. By the term Experience, in physical science, we designate, 
according to a suggestion of Herschers, our means of becoming 
acquainted with the material universe and the laws which regulate it. 
In general the actions which we see ever taking place around us are 
complex^ or due to the simultaneous action of many causes. When, 
as in astronomy, we endeavour to ascertain these causes by simply 
watching their effects, we observe; when, as in our laboratories, we 
interfere arbitrarily with the causes or circumstances of a pheno¬ 
menon, we are said to experiment. 

321. For instance, supposing that we are possessed of instru¬ 
mental means of measuring time and angles, we may trace out by 
successive observations the relative position of the sun and earth at 
different instants; and (the method is not susceptible of any accuracy, 
but is alluded to here only for the sake of illustration) from the 
variations in the apparent diameter of the former we may calculate 
the ratios of our distances from it at those instants. We have thus a 
set of observations involving time, angular position with reference to 
the sun, and ratios of distances from it; sufficient (if numerous 
enough) to enable us to discover the laws which connect the varia¬ 
tions of these co-ordinates. 

Similar methods may be imagined as applicable to the motion of 
any planet about the sun, of a satellite about its primary, or of one 
star about another in a binary group. 

322. In general all the data of Astronomy are determined in this 

way, and the same may be said of such subjects as Tides and Meteor¬ 
ology. Isothermal Lines, Lines of Equal Dip or Intensity, Lines of 
No Declination, the/C’bxmexion of*Splar Spots with Terrestrial Mag¬ 
netism, and a host of other data ariTphenomena, to be explained 
under the i)ropcr hejids in the course of the work, are thus deducible 
from Observation m|rely. In these cases the apparatus for the gigantic 
experiments is ready arranged in Nature, and all that the 

philosopher do is to watch and measure their progress to its 

last details. ^ 
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323. Even in the instance we have chosen above, that of the 
planetary motions, the observed eifects are complex; because, unless 
possibly in the case of a double star, we have no instance of the 
imdisturbed action of one heavenly body on another; but to a first 
approximation the motion of a planet about the sun is found to be 
the same as if no other bodies than these two existed; and the 
approximation is sufficient to indicate the probable law of mutual 
action, whose full confirmation is obtained when, its truth being 
assumed, the disturbing effects thus calculated are allowed for, and 
found to account completely for the observed deviations from the 
consequences of the first supposition. This may serve to give an 
idea of the mode of obtaining the laws of phenomena, which can 
only be observed in a^complex form; and the method can always be 
directly applied when one cause is known to be pre-eminent. 

. 324. Let us take a case of the other kind—that in which the effects 
are so complex that we cannot deduce the causes from the observation 
of combinations arranged in Nature, but must endeavour to form for 
ourselves other combinations which may enable us to study the effects 
of each cause separately, or at least with only slight modification from 
the interference of other causes. 

A stone, when dropped, falls to the ground; a brick and a boulder, 
if dropped from the top of a cliff at the same moment, fall side by 
side, and reach the ground together. But a brick and a slate do not; 
and while the former falls in a nearly vertical direction, the latter 
describes a most complex path. A sheet of paper or a fi-agment of 
gold-leaf jDresents even greater irregularities than the slate. But by 
a slight modification of the circumstances, we gain a considerable 
insight into the nature of the question. The paper and gold-leaf, if 
rolled into balls, fall nearly in a vertical line. Here, then, there arc 
evidently at least two causes at work, one which tends to make all 
bodies fall, and that vertically; and another which depends on the 
form and substance of the body, and tends to retard its fall and alter 
its vertical direction. How can we study the effects of the former on 
all bodies without sensible complication from the latter? The effects 
of Wind, etc., at once point out what the latter cause is, the air (whose 
existence we may indeed suppose to have been discovered by such 
effects); and to study the nature of the action of the former it is 
necessary to get rid of the complications arising from the presence 
of air. Hence the necessity for Experiment. By means of an apjja- 
ratus to be afterwards describe^^we remove the greater part of the 
air from the interior of a vessel, ^d v^hat we try again our expe¬ 
riments on the fall of bodies; niicl flWv a'"g€nera:l law, simple in the 
extreme, though most important in its consequences, is at once appa¬ 
rent—^viz. that all bodies, of whatever size, shape, or material, if 
dropped side by side at the same instant, fall side by side in a space 
void of air. Before experiment had thus separaleiKthe phenomena, 
hasty philosophers had rushed to the conclusion t \some bodies 
possess the quality of heaviness., others that of lightippr. etc. Had 
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this state of things remained, the law of gravitation, vigorous though 
its action be throughout the universe, could never have been recog¬ 
nized as a general principle by the human mind. 

Mere observation of lightning and its effects could never have led 
to the discovery of their relation to the phenomena presented by 
rubbed amber. A modification of the course of Nature, such as the 
bringing down of atmospheric electricity into our laboratories, was 
necessary. Without experiment we could never even have learned 
the existence of terrestrial magnetism. 

325. When a particular agent or cause is to be studied, experi¬ 
ments should be arranged in such a way as to lead if possible 
to results depending on it alone; or, if this cannot be done, they 
should be arranged so as to show differences produced by vary¬ 
ing it 

326. Thus to determine the resistance of a wire against the 
conduction of electricity through it, we may measure the whole 
strength of current produced in it by electi'omotive force between 
its ends when the amount of this electromotive force is given^ 
or can be ascertained. But when the wire is that of a submarine 
telegraph cable there is always an unknown and ever varying 
electromotive force between its ends, due to the earth (produc¬ 
ing what is commonly called the ‘^earth-current”), and to deter¬ 
mine its resistance the difference in the strength of the current 
produced by suddenly adding to or subtracting from the terres¬ 
trial electromotive force, the electromotive force of a given 
voltaic battery is to be very quickly measured; and this is to be 
done over and over again, to eliminate the effect of variation of 
the earth current during the few seconds of time which must 
elapse before the electro-static induction permits the current due to 
the battery to reach nearly enough its full strength to practically 
annul error on this score. 

327. Endless patience and perseverance in designing and trying 
different methods for investigation are necessary for the advancement 
of science: and indeed, in discovery, he is the most likely to succeed 
who, not allowing himself to be disheartened by the non-success of 
one form of experiment, judiciously varies his methods, and thus 
interrogates in every conceivably useful manner the subject of his 
investigations. 

328. A most important remark, due to Herschel, regards what are 
called residual phenomena. When, in an experiment, all known causes 
being allowed for, there remain certain unexplained effects (exces¬ 
sively slight it may be), these must be carefully investigated, and every 
conceivable variation of arrangement of apparatus, etc., tried; until, if 
possible, we manage so to exaggerate the residual phenomenon as to 
be able to detect its cause. It is here, perhaps, that in the present 
state of science we may most reasonably look for extensions of our 
knowledge; at all events we are warranted by the recent history of 
NaCural Philosophy in so doing. Thus, to take only a very few 

T. 8 
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instances, and to say nothing of the discovery of electricity and mag¬ 
netism by the ancients, the peculiar smell observed in a room in 
Avhich an electrical machine is kept in action, was long ago observed, 
but called the ‘smell of electricity/ and thus left unexplained. The 
sagacity of Schonbein led to the discovery that this is due to the 
formation of Ozone, a most extraordinary body, of enormous chem¬ 
ical energies ; whose nature is still uncertain, though the attention of 
chemists has for years been directed to it, 

329. Slight anomalies in the motion of Uranus led Adams and 
Le Verrier to the discovery of a new planet; and the fact that a 
magnetized needle comes to rest sooner Avhen vibrating above a 
copper plate than when the latter is removed, led Arago to what 
was once called magnetism of rotation, but has since been explained, 
immensely extended, and applied to most important purposes. In 
fact, this accidental remark about the oscillation of a needle led 
to facts from which, in Faraday’s hands, was evolved the grand 
discovery of the Induction of Electrical Currents by magnets or 
by other currents. We need not enlarge upon this point, as in 
the following pages the proofs of the truth and usefulness of the 
principle will continually recur. Our object has been not so much 
to give applications as methods, and to show, if possible, how to 
attack a new combination, wdth the view of separating and studying 
in detail the various causes which generally conspire to produce 
observed phenomena, even those which are apparently the simplest. 

330. If, on repetition several times, an experiment continually gives 
different results, it must either have been very carelessly performed, 
or there must be some disturbing cause not taken account of. And, 
on the other hand, in cases where no very great coincidence is 
likely on repeated trials, an unexpected degree of agreement between 
the results of various trials should be regarded with the utmost 
suspicion, as probably due to some unnoticed peculiarity of the 
apparatus employed. In either of these cases, however, careful 
observation cannot fail to detect the cause of the discrepancies or 
of the unexpected agreement, and may possibly lead to discoveries 
in a totally unthought-of quarter. Instances of this kind may be 
given without limit; one or two must suffice. 

331. Thus, with a very good achromatic telescope a star appears 
to have a sensible disc. But, as it is observed that the discs of 
all stars appear to be of equal angular diameter, we of course suspect 
some common error. Limiting the aperture of the object-glass 
increases the appearance in question, which, on full investigation, 
is found to have nothing to do with discs at all It is, in. fact, a dif¬ 
fraction phenomenon, and will be explained in our chapters on Light. 

Again, in measuring the velocity of Sound by experiments con¬ 
ducted at night with cannon, the results at one station were never 
found to agree exactly with those at the other; sometimes, indeed, 
the differences were very considerable. But a little consideration 
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led to the remark, that on those nights in which the discordance 
was greatest a strong wind was blowing nearly from one station 
to the other. Allowing for the obvious effect of this, or rather 
eliminating it altogether, the mean velocities on different evenings 
were found to agree very closely. 

332. It may perhaps be advisable to say a few words here about 
the use of hypotheses, and especially those of very different gradations 
of value which are promulgated in the form of Mathematical Theories 
of different branches of Natural Philosophy. 

333. Where, as in the case of the planetary motions and disturb¬ 
ances, the forces concerned are thoroughly known, the mathematical 
theory is absolutely true, and requires only analysis to work out its 
remotest details. It is thus, in general, far ahead of observation, and 
is competent to predict effects not yet even observed—as, for instance, 
Lunar Inequalities due to the action of Venus upon the Earth, etc. etc., 
to which no amount of observation, unaided by theory, would ever 
have enabled us to assign the true cause. It may also, in such 
subjects as Geometrical Optics, be carried to developments far beyond 
the reach of experiment; but in this science the assumed bases of the 
theory are only approximate, and it fails to explain in all their peculi¬ 
arities even such comparatively simple phenomena as Halos and 
Rainbows ; though it is perfectly successful for the practical purposes 
of the maker of microscopes and telescopes, and has, in these cases, 
carried the construction of instruments to a degree of perfection 
which merely tentative processes never could have reached. 

334. Another class of mathematical theories, based to a certain 
extent on experiment, is at present useful, and has even in certain 
cases pointed to new and important results, which experiment has 
subsequently verified. Such are the Dynamical Theory of Heat, the 
Undulatory Theory of Light, etc. etc. In the former, which is based 
upon the experimental fact that heat is motion.^ many formulae are 
at present obscure and uninterpretable, because we do not know 
what is moving or hoia it moves. Results of the theory in which 
these are not involved, are of course experimentally verified. The 
same difficulties exist in the Theory of Light, But before this 
obscurity can be perfectly cleared up, we must know something 
of the ultimate, or molecular., constitution of the bodies, or groups 
of molecules, at present known to us only in the aggregate. 

335. A third class is w^ell represented by the Mathematical Theories 
of Pleat (Conduction), Electricity (Statical), and Magnetism (Perma¬ 
nent). Although we do not know hoiv Heat is propagated in bodies, 
nor what Statical Electricity or Permanent Magnetism are, the laws 
of their forces are as certainly known as that of Gravitation, and 
can therefore like it be developed to their consequences, by the 
application of Mathematical Analysis. The works of Fourier\ 

^ ThSorie Analytiqiie de la Chaleiir. Paris, 1822. 
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Green\ and Poisson®, are remarkable instances of such develop¬ 
ment. Another good example is Ampere’s Theory of Electro¬ 
dynamics. 

336. Mathematical theories of physical forces are, in general, of 
one of two species. First, those in which the fundamental assump¬ 
tion is far more general than is necessary. Thus the celebrated 
equation of Laplace’s Functions contains the mathematical foundation 
of the theories of Gravitation, Statical Electricity, Permanent Mag¬ 
netism, Permanent Flux of Heat, Motion of Incompressible Fluids, 
etc. etc., and has therefore to be accompanied by limiting consider¬ 
ations when applied to any one of these subjects. 

337. Again, there are those which are built upon a few experiments, 
or simple but inexact hypotheses, only; and which require to be 
modified in the way of extension rather than limitation. As a notable 
example, we may refer to the whole subject of Abstract Dynamics, 
which requires extensive modifications (explained in Division HI.) 
before it can, in general, be applied to practical purposes. 

338. When the most probable result is required from a number of 
observations of the same quantity which do not exactly agree, we 
must appeal to the mathematical theory of probabilities to guide us 
to a method of combining the results of experience, so as to eliminate 
from them, as far as possible, the inaccuracies of observation. But 
it must be explained that we do not at present class as inaccuracies 
of observation any errors which may affect alike every one of a series 
of observations, such as the inexact determination of a zero-point or 
of the essential units of time and space, the personal equation of the 
observer, etc. The process, whatever it may be, which is to be 
employed in the elimination of eiTors, is applicable even to these, but 
only when sevei'al distinct series of observations have been made, with 
a change of instrument, or of observer, or of both. 

339. We understand as inaccuracies of observation the whole class 
of errors which are as likely to lie in one direction as another in suc¬ 
cessive trials, and which we may fairly j)resume would, on the average 
of an infinite number of repetitions, exactly balance each other in 
excess and defect. Moreover, we consider only errors of such a 
kind that their probability is the less the greater they are; so that 
such errors as an accidental reading of a wrong number of w'hole 
degrees on a divided circle (which, by the way, can in general be 
probably corrected by comparison with other observations) are not to 
be included. 

340. Mathematically considered, the subject is by no means an 
easy one, and many high authorities have asserted that the reasoning 
employed by Laplace, Gauss, and others, is not well founded; although 
the results of their analysis have been generally accepted. As an 
excellent treatise on the subject has recently been published by Airy, 

^ Essay on the Application of Maiheniatical Analysis to the Theoiies of 
Electricity and Magnetism. Nottingliain, 1828. Reprinted in CrcUds Journal. 

® Mtmoires sur le Magnttisme. Mem, dc PAcad. dcs Sciences, i8ir. 
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it is not necessary for us to do more than sketch in the most cursory 
manner what is called the Method of Least Squares. 

341. Supposing the zero-point and the graduation of an instrument 
(micrometer, mural circle, thermometer, electrometer, galvanometer, 
etc.) to be absolutely accurate, successive readings of the value of a 
quantity (linear distance, altitude of a star, temperature, potential, 
strength of an electric current, etc.) may, and in general do, con¬ 
tinually differ. What is most probably the true value of the observed 
quantity ? 

The most probable value, in all such cases, if the observations are all 
equally reliable, will evidently be the simple mean \ or if they are not 
equally reliable, the mean found by attributing weights to the several 
observations in proportion to their presumed exactness. But if several 
such means have been taken, or several single observations, and if 
these several means or observations have been differently qualified 
for the determination of the sought quantity (some of them being 
likely to give a more exact value than others), we must assign theoret¬ 
ically the best method of combining them in practice. 

342. Inaccuracies of observation are, in general, as likely to be in 
excess as in defect. They are also (as before observed) more likely 
to be small than great \ and (practically) large errors are not to be 
expected at all, as such would come under the class of avoidable mis¬ 
takes. It follows that in any one of a series of observations of the 
same quantity the probability of an error of magnitude must depend 
upon x^, and must be expressed by some function whose value 
diminishes very rajDidly as ^ increases. The probability that the 
error lies between ^ and x-¥^x, where Sx is very small, must also be 
proportional to 8x. The law of error thus found is 


X 

e 

Jtt h 


where h is a constant, indicating the degree of coarseness or delicacy 


of the system of measurement employed. The co-efficient secures 

that the sum of the probabilities of all possible errors shall be unity, 
as it ought to be. 


343. The Probable Error of an observation is a numerical quantity 
such that the error of the observation is as likely to exceed as to fall 
short of it in magnitude. 

If we assume the law of error just found, and call P the probable 
error in one trial, we have the approximate result 

0*477 h. 


344. The probable error of any given multiple of the value of an 
observed quantity is evidently the same multiple of the probable error 
of the quantity itself. 

The probable error of the sum or difference of two quantities, 
affected by indef evident errors, is the square root of the sum of the 
squares of their separate probable errors. 
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345. As above remarked, the principal use of this theory is in the 
deduction, from a large series of observations, of the values of the 
quantities sought in such a form as to be liable to the smallest pro¬ 
bable error. As an instance—by the principles of physical astronomy, 
the place of a planet is calculated from assumed values of the elements 
of its orbit, and tabulated in the Nautical Almanac, The observed 
places do not exactly agree with the predicted places, for two reasons 
—first, the data for calculation are not exact (and in fact the main 
object of the observation is to correct their assumed values); second, 
the observation is in error to some unknown amount. Now the 
difference between the observed, and the calculated, places depends 
on the errors of assumed elements and of observation. Our methods 
are applied to eliminate as far as possible the second of these, and the 
resulting equations give the required corrections of the elements. 

Thus if 0 be the calculated R.A. of a planet: ^a, S-zo, etc., the 
corrections required for the assumed elements : the true R.A. is 

6 + A^ai- E^e + ns's? + etc., 

where A^ E, II, etc., are approximately known. Suppose the observed 
R.A. to be ©, then 

or ASa-^ ESe + IL^vj ... =©-0, 

a known quantity, subject to error of observation. Every observation 
made gives us an equation of the same form as this, and in general 
the number of observations greatly exceeds that of the quantities 
Sq S'zzr, etc., to be found. 

346. The theorems of § 344 lead to the following rule for com¬ 
bining any number of such equations which contain a smaller number 
of unknown quantities ;— 

Make the pivhahle error of the second member the same in each equa¬ 
tion^ by the employment of a proper factor: multiply each equation by the 
co-efficient of x in it afid add allffior one of the final equations ; and so, 
until reference to y, z, etc., for the others. The probable errors of the 
values of zv, y, etc., found from these final equations will be less than 
those of the values derived from any other linear method of com¬ 
bining the equations. 

This process has been called the method of Least Squares, because 
the values of the unknown quantities found by it are such as to render 
the sum of the squares of the errors of the original equations a 
minimum. 

347. When a series of observations of the same quantity has been 
made at different times, or under different circumstances, the law 
connecting the value of the quantity with the time, or some other 
variable, may be derived from the results in several ways—all more 
or less approximate. Two of these methods, however, are so much 
more extensively used than the others, that we shall devote a page or 
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two here to a preliminary notice of them, leaving detailed instances 
of their application till we come to Heat, Electricity, etc. They 
consist in (i) a Curve., giving a graphic representation of the relation 
between the ordinate and abscissa, and ( 2 ) an Empirical Fojmtila 
connecting the variables. 

348. Thus if the abscissae represent intervals of time, and the 
ordinates the corresioonding height of the barometer, we may con¬ 
struct curves which show at a glance the dependence of barometric 
pressure upon the time of day; and so on. Such curves may be 
accurately drawn by photographic processes on a sheet of sensitive 
paper placed behind the mercurial column, and made to move past 
it with a uniform horizontal velocity by clockwork. A similar pro¬ 
cess is applied to the Temperature and Electricity of the atmosphere, 
and to the components of terrestrial magnetism. 

349. When the observations are not, as in the last section, con¬ 
tinuous, they give us only a series of points in the curve, from which, 
however, we may in general approximate very closely to the result 
of continuous observation by drawing, libera manu^ a curve passing 
througli these points. This process, however, must be employed 
with great caution; because, unless the observations are sufficiently 
close to each other, most important fluctuations in the curve may 
escape notice. It is applicable, with abundant accuracy, to all cases 
where the quantity observed changes very slowly. Thus, for instance, 
weekly observations of the temperature at depths of from 6 to 24 feet 
underground were found by Forbes sufheient for a very accurate 
approximation to the law of the phenomenon. 


350. As an instance of the processes employed for obtaining an 
empirical formula, we may mention methods of Interpolatmi., to which 
the problem can always be reduced. Thus from sextant observations, 
at known intervals, of the altitude of the sun, it is a common problem 
of Astronomy to determine at what instant the altitude is greatest, 
and what is that greatest altitude. The first enables us to find the 
true solar time at the place, and the second, by the help of the 
Nautical Almanac, gives the latitude. The calculus of finite differ¬ 
ences gives us formulae proper for various data; and Lagrange has 
shown how to obtain a very useful one by elementary algebra, 

In finite differences we have 

/{x + k) =/(jc) + hb.f {x) + — Ly{x) + ... 


This is useful, inasmuch as the successive differences, A/(a'), 
etc., are easily calculated from the tabulated results of obser¬ 
vation, provided these have been taken for equal successive in¬ 
crements of X, 

If for values a function takes the values 

yn, Lagrange gives for it the obvious expression 
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Here is assumed that the function required is a rational and 
integral one in x of the degree; and, in general, a similar 

limitation is in practice applied to the other formula above; for in 
order to find the complete expression for /(x), it is necessary to 
determine the values of Lf(x)^ If ii of the co-efficients be 

required, so as to give the n chief terms of the general value of/(*^), 
we must have 7i observed simultaneous values of ^ and/(:r), and the 
expression becomes determinate and of the ?i— i*’' degree in h. 

In practice it is usually sufficient to employ at most three terms 
of the first series. Thus to express the length / of a rod of metal as 
depending on its temperature /, we may assume 

/g being the measured length at any temperature A and B are to 
be found by the method of least squares from values of / observed for 
different given values of t 

351. These formulae are practically useful for calculating the 
probable values of any observed element, for values of the in¬ 
dependent variable lying within the range for which observation has 
given values of the element. But except for values of the inde¬ 
pendent variable either actually within this range, or not far beyond 
it in either direction, these formulae express functions which, in 
general, will differ more and more widely from the truth the further 
their application is pushed beyond the range of observation. 

In a large class of investigations the observed element is in its 
nature a periodic function of the independent variable. The har¬ 
monic analysis (§ 88) is suitable for all such. When the values of the 
independent variable for which the element has been observed are 
not equidifferent the co-efficients, determined according to the method 
of least squares, are found by a process which is necessarily very 
laborious; but when they are equidifferent, and especially when the 
difference is a submultiple of the period, the equation derived from 
the method of least squares becomes greatly simplified. Thus, if Q 
denote an angle increasing in proportion to /, the time, through four 
right angles in the period, of the phenomenon; so that 


let /(^) = ^o + ..4jCos 0 + ^ 2 Cos 2 ^-f ... 

sm^-f.^ 2 sin 2^-1-... 

where A^^ A^, A^^...B^, B^,.,. are unknown co-efficients, to be 
determined so that f{d) may express the most probable value of the 
element, not merely at times- between observations, but through all 
time as long as the phenomenon is strictly periodic. By taking as 
many of these coefficients as there are of distinct data by observation, 
the formula is made to agree precisely with these data. But in most 
applications of the method, the periodically recurring part of the phe¬ 
nomenon is expressible by a small number of terms of the harmonic 
series, and the higher terms, calculated from a great number of data, 
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express either irregularities of the phenomenon not likely to recur, 
or errors of observation. Thus a comparatively small number of 
terms may give values of the element even for the very times of ob¬ 
servation, more probable than the values actually recorded as having 
been observed, if the observations are numerous but not minutely 
accurate. 

The student may exercise himself in writing out the equations to 
determine five, or seven, or more of the coefficients according to the 
method of least squares \ and reducing them by proper formulae of 
analytical trigonometry to their simplest and most easily calculated 
forms where the values of B for which f{B) is given are equidifferent. 

271 * 

He will thus see that when the difference is —r-, i being any integer, 

and when the number of the data is i or any multiple of it, the equa¬ 
tions contain each of them only one of the unknown quantities : so 
that the method of least squares affords the most probable values of 
the co-efficients, by the easiest and most direct elimination. 



CHAPTER IV. 


MEASURES AND INSTRUMENTS. 


352. Having seen in the preceding chapter that for the investiga¬ 
tion of the laws of nature we must carefully watch experiments, either 
those gigantic ones which the universe furnishes, or others devised 
and executed by man for special objects—and having seen that in 
all such observations accurate measurements of Time, Space, Force, 
etc., are absolutely necessary, we may now appropriately describe a 
few of the more useful of the instruments employed for these pur¬ 
poses, and the various standards or units which are employed in 
them. 

353. Before going into detail we may give a rapid r'esimh of the 
principal Standards and Instruments to be described in this chapter. 
As most, if not all, of them depend on physical principles to be 
detailed in the course of this work, we shall assume in anticipation 
the establishment of such principles, giving references to the future 
division or chapter in which the experimental demonstrations are 
more particularly explained. This course will entail a slight, but 
unavoidable, confusion—slight, because Clocks, Balances, Screws, 
etc., are familiar even to those who know nothing of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy ; unavoidable, because it is in the very nature of our subject 
that no one part can grow alone, each requiring for its full develop¬ 
ment the utmost resources of all the others. But if one of our 
departments thus boiTows from others, it is satisfactory to find that 
it more than repays by the power which its improvement affords 
them. 

354. We may divide our more important and fundamental instru¬ 
ments into four classes— 

Those for measuring Time; 

„ „ Space, linear or angular; 

„ „ Force; 

,, ,, Mass. 

Other instruments, adapted for special purposes such as the 
measurement of Temperature, Light, Electric Currents, etc., will 
come more naturally under the head of the particular physical 
energies to whose measurement they are applicable. Descriptions of 
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self-recording instruments such as tide-gauges, and barometers, ther^ 
mometers, electrometers, recording photographically or otherwise the 
continuously varying pressure, temperature, moisture, electric poten¬ 
tial of the atmosphere, and magnetometers recording photographi¬ 
cally the continuously varying direction and magnitude of the terres¬ 
trial magnetic force, must likewise be kept for their proper places in 
our work. 

Calculating Machines have also important uses in assisting 
physical research in a great variety of ways. They belong to two 
classes;— 

I. Purely Arithmetical, dealing with integral numbers of units. 
All of this class are evolved from the primitive use of the calculuses 
or little stones for counters (from which are derived the very names 
calculation and The Calculus ”), through such mechanism as that 
of the Chinese Abacus, still serving its original purpose well in 
infant schools, up to the Arithmometer of Thomas of Colmar and the 
grand but partially realized conceptions of calculating machines by 
Babbage. 

II. Continuous Calculating Machines. These are not only useful 
as auxiliaries for physical research but also involve important dy¬ 
namical and kinematical principles belonging properly to our subject. 

355. We shall now consider in order the more prominent instru¬ 
ments of each of these four classes, and some of their most important 
applications :— 

Clock, Chronometer, Chronoscope, Applications to Observation 
and to self-registering Instruments. 

Vernier and Screw-Micrometer, Cathetometer, Spherometer, 
Dividing Engine, Theodolite, Sextant or Circle. 

Common Balance, Bihlar Balance, Torsion Balance, Pendulum, 
Dynamometer. 

Among Standards we may mention — 

1. Time. —Day, Hour, Minute, Second, sidereal and solar. 

2 . Space, —Yard and Mdtre: Radian, Degree, Minute, Second. 

3 . Force, —Weight of a Pound or Kilogramme, etc., in any par¬ 

ticular locality (gravitation unit); poundal or dyne, Kinetic 
Unit. 

4 . Mass, —Pound, Kilogramme, etc. 

356. Although without instruments it is impossible to procure or 
apply any standard, yet, as without the standards no instrument could 
give us absolute measure, we may consider the standards first— 
referring to the instruments as if we already knew their principles 
and apiDlications. 

357. First we may notice the standards or units of angular 
measure: 
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Radian^ or angle whose arc is equal to radius; 

Deg?re, or ninetieth part of a right angle, and its successive 
subdivisions into sixtieths called Mhiufes^ Seconds^ Thirds^ etc. The 
division of the right angle into 90 degrees is convenient because it 
makes the half-angle of an equilateral triangle (sin~^ -J-) an integral 
number (30) of degrees. It has long been universally adopted by all 
Europe. The decimal division of the right angle, decreed by the 
French Republic when it successfully introduced other more sweeping 
changes, utterly and deservedly failed. 

The division of the degree into 60 minutes and of the minute into 
60 seconds is not convenient; and tables of the circular functions for 
degrees and hundredths of the degree are much to be desired. 
Meantime, when reckoning to tenths of a degree suffices for the 
accuracy desired, in any case the ordinary tables suffice, as 6' is of 
a degree. 

The decimal system is exclusively followed in reckoning by radians. 
The value of two right angles in this reckoning is 3’14159..., or tt. 
Thus TT radians is equal to 180®. Hence i8o®-r7r is 5/*29578 ..., 
or 57° 17' 44'^*8 is equal to one radian. In mathematical analysis, 
angles are uniformly reckoned in terms of the radian. 

358 . The practical standard of time is the Siderial Day^ being the 
period, nearly constant\ of the earth’s rotation about its axis (§ 237). 
From it is easily derived the Mean Solar Day^ or the mean interval 
which elapses between successive passages of the sun across the 
meridian of any place. This is not so nearly as the former, an abso¬ 
lute or invariable unit; secular changes in the period of the earth’s 

^ In our first edition of our larger treatise it was stated that Laplace had calculated 
from ancient observations of eclipses that the period of the earth’s rotation about 
its axis had not altered by rinniTnrw of itself since 720 B.C. In § 830 it was 
pointed out that this conclusion is overthrown by farther information from 
Physical Astronomy acquii*ed in the interval between the printing of the two 
sections, in virtue of a correction which Adams had made as early as 1863 upon 
Laplace’s dynamical investigation of an acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, 
produced by the Sun’s attraction, showing that only about half of the observed 
acceleration of the moon’s mean motion relatively to the angular velocity of the 
earth’s rotation was accounted for by this cause. [Quoting from the first edition, 
§ 830.] ‘‘In 1S59 Adams communicated to Delaunay his final result:—that at 
“the end of a century the moon is 5"7 before the position she would have, 
“ relatively to a meridian of the earth, according to the angular velocities of the 
“two motions, at the beginning of the century, and the acceleration of the 
“moon’s motion truly calculated from the various disturbing causes then recog- 
“nized. Delaunay soon after verified this result: and about the beginning of 
“1866 suggested that the true explanation may be a retardation of the earth’s 
“rotation by tidal friction. Using this hypothesis, and allowing for the conse- 
“quent retardation of the moon’s mean motion by tidal reaction (§ 27(1), Adams, 
“in an estimate which he has communicated to us, founded on the rough as- 
“sumption that the parts of the earth’s I'etardation due to solar and lunar tides 
“are as the squares of the respective tide-generating forces, finds 22® as the 
“error by which the earth would in a century get behind a perfect clock rated 
“ at the beginning of the century. If the retardation of rate giving this integral 
“effect were uniform (§ 32), the earth, as a timekeeper, would be going slower 
“by *22 of a second per year in the middle, or '44 of a second per year at the 
“end, than at the beginning of a ceiituiy.” 
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revolution round the sun affect it, though very slightly. It is divided 
into 24 hours, and the hour, like the degree, is subdivided into 
successive sixtieths, called minutes and seconds. The usual sub¬ 
division of seconds is decimal. 

It is well to observe that seconds and minutes of time are distin¬ 
guished from those of angular measure by notation. Thus we have 
for time 13^^43”^ for angular measure 13“ 43' 27"'58. 

When long periods of time are to be measured, the mean solar 
year, consisting of 366‘242203 siderial days, or 365-242242 mean 
solar days, or the century consisting of 100 such years, may be con¬ 
veniently employed as the unit. 

359 . The ultimate standard of accurate chronometry must (if the 
human race live on the earth for a few million years) be founded on 
the physical properties of some body of more constant character 
than the earth: for instance, a carefully-arranged metallic spring, 
hermetically sealed in an exhausted glass vessel. The time of vibra¬ 
tion of such a spring would be necessarily more constant from day to 
day than that of the balance-spring of the best possible chronometer, 
disturbed as this is by the train of mechanism with which it is con¬ 
nected: and it would certainly be more constant from age to age 
than the time of rotation of the earth, retarded as it now is by tidal 
resistance to an extent that becomes very sensible in 2000 years; 
and cooling and shrinking to an extent that must produce a very 
considerable effect on its time-keeping in fifty million years. 

360 . The British standard of length is the Impe 7 ial Yard, defined 
as the distance between two marks on a certain metallic bar, pre¬ 
served in the Tower of London, when the whole has a temperature of 

Fahrenheit. It was not directly derived from any fixed quantity 
in natui'e, although some important relations with natural elements have 
been measured wdth great accuracy. It has been carefully compared 
with the length of a second’s pendulum vibrating at a certain station in 
the neighbourhood of London, so that should it again be destroyed, 
as it was at the burning of the Blouses of Parliament in 1834, and 
should all exact copies of it, of which several are preserved in various 
places, be also lost, it can be restored by pendulum observations. A 
less accurate, but still (unless in the event of earthquake disturbance) 
a very good, means of reproducing it exists in the measured base-lines 
of the Ordnance Survey, and the thence calculated distances between 
definite stations in the British Islands, which have been ascertained 
in terms of it with a degree of accuracy sometimes within an inch 
per mile, that is to say, within about Tj-u-J-xTir* 

361 . In scientific investigations, we endeavour as much as possible 
to keep to one unit at a time, ancl the foot, which is defined to be 
one-third part of the yard, is, for British measurement, generally 
adopted. Unfortunately the inch, or one-twelfth of a foot, must 
sometimes be used, but it is subdivided decimally. The statute mile, 
or 1760 yards, is unfortunately often used when great lengths on land 
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are considered; but the sea-mile, or average minute of latitude, is 
much to be preferred. Thus it appears that the Eritish measurement 
of length is more inconvenient in its several denominations than the 
European measurement of time, or angles. 

362 . In the French metrical system the decimal division is exclu¬ 
sively employed. The standard, (unhappily) called the Ml’fre, was 
defined originally as the ten-millionth part of the length of the 
quadrant of the earth's meridian from the pole to the equator; but it 
is now defined practically by the accurate standard metres laid up in 
various national repositories in Europe. It is somewhat longer than 
the yard, as the following Table shows : 

Inch = 25*39977 millimetres. Centimetre = *3937043111011. 

Foot= 3*047972 decimetres. Metre = 3*280869 feet. 

British Statute mile Kilometre == '6213767 Eritish 

= 1609*329 metres. Statute mile. 

363 . The unit of superficial measure is in Britain the square yard, 
in France the m^tre carre. Of course we may use square inches, 
feet, or miles, as also square millimetres, kilometres, etc,, or the 
IIecta 7 'e^ 10,000 square metres. 

Square inch = 6*451483 square centimetres. 

„ foot- 9*290135 „ decimetres. 

„ yard= 83*61121 „ decimetres. 

Acre = *4046792 of a hectare. 

Square British Statute mile = 258*9946 hectare. 

Hectare = 2*471093 acres. 

364 . Similar remarks apply to the cubic measure in the two 
countries, and we have the following Table:— 

Cubic inch = 16*38661 cubic centimetres. 

„ foot= 28*31606 „ decimetres or Z//W. 

Gallon = 4*543808 litres. 

„ =277*274 cubic .inches, by Act of Parliament, 

now repealed. 

Litre = *035315 cubic feet. 

365 . The Eritish unit of mass is the Pound (defined by standards 
the French is the Kilograimne, defined originally as a litre of 

water at its temperature of maximum density; but now practically 
defined by existing standards. 

Grain =64*79896 milligrammes. Gramme = 15*43235 grains. 

Pound = 453*5927 grammes. Kilogram. = 2*20362125 lbs. 

Professor W. H. Miller finds {Phil. Trans., 1S57) that the 
gramme des Archives' is equal in mass to 15432*349 grains: and 
the ^kilogramme type laiton,' deposited in the Ministbre de ITnteTieure 
in Paris, as standard for French commerce, is 15432*344 grains. 

366 . The measurement of force, whether in terms of the weight 
of a stated mass in a stated locality, or in terms of the absohite or 
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kinetic unit, has been explained in Chapter IL (See §§221—227.) 
From the measures of force and length we derive at once the measure 
of work or mechanical effect. That practically employed by engi¬ 
neers is founded on the gravitation measure of force. Neglecting the 
difference of gravity at London and Paris, we see from the above 
Tables that the following relations exist between the London and the 
Parisian reckoning of work;— 

Foot-pound =0*13825 kilogramme-metre. 

Kilogramme-metre =7*2331 foot-p oun ds. 

367 . A Clock is primarily an instrument which, by means of a 
train of wheels, records the number of vibrations executed by a 
pendulum; a Chronometer or Watch performs the same duty for the 
oscillations of a fiat spiral spring—^just as the train of wheel-work in 
a gas-meter counts the number of revolutions of the main shaft 
caused by the passage of the gas through the machine. As, how¬ 
ever, it is impossible to avoid friction, resistance of air, etc., a pendu¬ 
lum or spring, left to itself, would not long continue its oscillations, 
and, while its motion continued, would perform each oscillation in 
less and less time as the arc of vibration diminished: a continuous 
supply of energy is furnished by the descent of a weight, or the 
uncoiling of a powerful spring. This is so applied, through the 
train of wheels, to the pendulum or balance-wdieel by means of a 
mechanical contrivance called an Escapement, that the oscillations are 
maintained of nearly uniform extent, and therefore of nearly uniform 
duration. The construction of escapements, as well as of trains of 
clock-wheels, is a matter of Mechanics, with the details of which we 
are not concerned, although it may easily be made the subject of 
mathematical investigation. The means of avoiding errors intro¬ 
duced by changes of temperature, which have been carried out in 
Compensation pendulums and balances, will be more properly described 
in our chapters on Heat. It is to be observed that there is little 
inconvenience if a clock lose or gain regularly; that can be easily 
and accurately allowed for : irregular rate is fatal. 

368 . By means of a recent application of electricity, to be after¬ 
wards described, one good clock, carefully regulated from time to 
time to agree with astronomical observations, may be made (without 
injury to its own performance) to control any number of other less- 
perfectly constructed clocks, so as to compel their pendulums to 
vibrate, beat for beat, with its own. 

369 . In astronomical observations, time is estimated to tenths of 
a second by a practised observer, who, while watching the phe¬ 
nomena, counts the beats of the clock. But for the very accurate 
measurement of short intervals, many instruments have been devised. 
Thus if a small orifice be opened in a large and deep vessel full of 
mercury, and if we know by trial the weight of metal that escapes 
say in hve minutes, a simple proportion gives the interval which 
elapses during the escape of any given weight. It is easy to con- 
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trive an adjustment by which a vessel may be placed under, and 
withdrawn from, the issuing stream at the time of occurrence of any 
two successive phenomena. 

370 . Other contrivances are sometimes employed, called Stop¬ 
watches, Chronoscopes, etc., which can be read oif at rest, started 
on the occurrence of any phenomenon, and stopped at the oc¬ 
currence of a second, then again read ofif; or which allow of the 
making (by pressing a stud) a slight ink-mark, on a dial revolving 
at a given rate, at the instant of the occurrence of each phc- 
nomenon to be noted. But, of late, these have almost entirely given 
place to the Electric Chronoscope, an instrument which will be fully 
described later, when we shall have occasion to refer to experiments 
in which it has been usefully employed. 

371 . We now come to the measurement of space, and of angles, 
and for these purposes the most important instruments are the Vernier 
and the Screw. 


372 . Elementary geometry, indeed, gives us the means of dividing 
any straight line into any assignable number of equal parts; but in 
practice this is by no means an accurate 
or reliable method. It was formerly used 
in the so-called Diagonal Scale, of which 
the construction is evident from the dia¬ 
gram. The reading is effected by a 
sliding piece whose edge is perpendicular 
to the length of the scale. Suppose that 
it is RQ whose position on the scale is 
required. This can evidently cut only one 
of the transverse lines, f/s number gives 
the number of tenths of an inch (4 in the 
hgure), and the horizontal line next above 
the point of intersection gives evidently 
the number of hundredths (in the present case 4). Hence the 
reading is 7-44. As an idea of the comparative uselessness of 
this method, we may mention that a quadrant of 3 feet radius, 
which belonged to Napier of Merchiston, and is divided on the 
hmb by this naethod, reads to minutes of a degree; no higher 
accuracy than is now attainable^ by the pocket sextants made by 
iioughton and ^ Simms, the radius of whose arc is virtually little 
inore than an inch. The latter instrument is read by the help 
of a Vernier. ^ 



.7, employed for such instruments as 

the Barometer, Sextant, and Cathetometer, while the Screw is applied 
to the more delicate instruments, such as Astronomical Circles 
Micrometers, and the Spherometer. ’ 

374 . The vernier consists of a slip of metal which slides 
^ong a dmded_ scale, the edges of the two being coincident. 
Hence, when it is applied to a divided circle, its edge is circular^ 
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and it moves about an axis i^assing tlarougb the centre of the 
divided limb. 

In the sketch let 0 ^ 1 , 2 , ... 10 denote the divisions on the vernier, 
o, I, 2, etc., any set of consecutive divisions on the limb or scale 
along whose edge it slides. If, when 0 and o coin¬ 
cide, 10 and ir coincide also, then 10 divisions of 
the vernier are equal in length to ii on the limb; 
and therefore each division of the vernier is f^ths, 
or of a division on the limb, If, then, the ver¬ 
nier be moved till 1 coincides with i, 0 will be y\j-th 
of a division of the limb beyond oj if 2 coincide 
with 2, 0 will be -i^-ths beyond o; and so on. Hence 
to read the vernier in any position, note first the 
division next to o, and behind it on the limb. This 
is the integral number of divisions to be read. For 
the fractional part, see which division of the vernier 
is in a line with one on the limb \ if it be the 4th 
(as in the figure), that indicates an addition to the 
reading of xo-ths of a division of the limb; and so on. 

Thus, if the figure represent a barometer scale divided 

in. 

into inches and tenths, the reading is 30*34, the zero 
line of the vernier being adjusted to the level of the mercury. 

375 . If the limb of a sextant be divided, as it usually is, to third- 
parts of a degree, and the vernier be formed by dividing twenty-one 
of these into twenty equal parts, the instrument can be read to 
twentieths of divisions on the limb, that is, to minutes of arc. 

If no line on the vernier coincide with one on the limb, then since 
the divisions of the former are the longer there will be one of the 
latter included between the two lines of the vernier, and it is usual 
in practice to take the mean of the readings which wmuld be given 
by a coincidence of either pair of bounding lines. 

376 . In the above sketch and description, the numbers on the 
scale and vernier have been supposed to run oj>posite ways. This 
is generally the case with British instruments. In some foreign ones 
the divisions run in the same direction on vernier and limb, and in 
that case it is easy to see that to read to tenths of a scale division we 
must have ten divisions of the vernier equal to nine of the scale. 

In general to read to the part of a scale division, n divisions of 
the vernier must equal // + i or n-x divisions on the limb, according 
as these run in opposite or similar directions. 

377. The principle of the Screw has been already noticed (§ 114). 
It may be used in either of two ways, i.e. the nut may be fixed, 
and the screw advance through it, or the screw may be prevented 
from moving longitudinally by a fixed collar, in wdiich case the nut, 
if prevented by fixed guides from rotating, will move in the direction 
of the common axis. The advance in either case is evidently pro¬ 
portional to the angle through which the screw has turned about its 
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axis, and this may be measured by means of a divided head fixi 
perpendicularly to the screw at one end, the divisions being read ( 
by a pointer or vernier attached to the frame of the instrument. T] 
nut carries with it either a tracing-point (as in the dividing engine) 
a wire, thread, or half the object-glass of a telescope (as in mici 
meters), the thread or wire, or the play of the tracing-point, beii 
at right angles to the axis of the screw. 

378 . Suppose it be required to divide a line into any numb 
of equal parts. The line is placed parallel to the axis of the sere 
with one end exactly under the tracing-point, or under the fixed wi: 
of a' microscope carried by the nut, and the screw-head is read off, I 
turning the head, the tracing-point or microscope wire is brought to tl 
other extremity of the line; and the number of turns and fractions 1 
a turn required for the whole line is thus ascertained. Dividing th 
by the number of equal parts required, we find at once the numb( 
of turns and fractional parts corresponding to one of the require 
divisions, and by giving that amount of rotation to the screw over an 
over again, drawing a line after each rotation, the required division : 
effected. 

^ 379 . In the Micrometer., the movable wire carried by the ni 
is parallel to a fixed wire. By bringing them into optical conta( 
the zero reading of the head is known; hence when another readin 
has been obtained, we have by subtraction the number of turr 
coiTesponding to the length of the object to be measured. Th 
absolute value of a turn of the screw is determined by calciilatio: 
from the number of threads in an inch, or by actually applying th 
micrometer to an object of known dimensions, 

380 . For the measurement of the thickness of a plate, or the cut 
vature of a lens, the Sphere meter is used. It consists of a screw nu 
rigidly fixed in the middle of a very rigid three-legged table, with it! 
axis perpendicular to the plane of the three feet (or finely roundec 
ends of the legs,) and an accurately cut screw working in this nut 
The lower extremity of the screw is also finely rounded. The numbei 
of turns, whole or fractional, of the screw, is read off by a divided 
head and a pointer fixed to the stem. Suppose it be required tc 
measure the thickness of a plate of glass. The three feet of the 
instrument are placed upon a nearly enough flat surface of a hard 
body, and the screw is gradually turned until its point touches and 
presses the surface. The muscular sense of touch perceives resistance to 
the turning of the screw when, after touching the hard body, it presses 
on it with a force somewhat exceeding the weight of the screw. The 
first effect of the contact is a diminution of resistance to the turning, 
due to the weight of the screw coming to be borne on its fine pointed 
end instead of on the thread of the nut. The sudden increase of 
resistance at the instant when the screw commences to bear part of 
the weight of the nut finds the sense prepared to perceive it with re¬ 
markable delicacy on account of its contrast wdth the immediately 
preceding diminution of resistance. The screw-head is now read off, 
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and the screw turned backwards until room is left for the insertion, 
beneath its point, of the plate whose thickness is to be measured. 
The screw is again turned until increase of resistance is again per¬ 
ceived; and the screw-head is again read off. The difference of the 
readings of the head is equal to the thickness of the plate, reckoned 
in the proper unit of the screw and the division of its head. 


381 . If the curvature of a lens is to be measured, the instrument 
is first placed, as before, on a plane surface, and the reading for the 
contact is taken. The same operation is repeated on the spherical 
surface. The difference of the screw readings is evidently the 
greatest thickness of the glass which would be cut off by a plane 
passing through the three feet. This is sufficient, with the distance 
between each pair of feet, to enable us to calculate the radius of the 
spherical surface. 

In fact if a be the distance between each pair of feet, I the length 
of screw corresponding to the difference of the two readings, R the 


radius of the spherical surface; we have at once = or, as I 
is generally very small compared with the diameter is, very ap¬ 
proximately, ~ . 


382 . The Cafhetorietcr is used for the accurate determination of 
differences of level—for instance, in measuring the height to which a 
fluid rises in a capillary tube above the exterior free surface. It 
consists of a long divided metallic stem, turning round an axis as 
nearly as may be parallel to its length, on a fixed tripod stand: and, 
attached to the stem, a spirit-level. Upon the stem slides a metallic 
piece bearing a telescope of which the length is approximately enough 
perpendicular to the axis. The telescope tube is as nearly as may be 
perpendicular to the length of the stem. By levelling screws in two 
feet of the tripod the bubble of the spirit-level is brought to one 
position of its glass when the stem is turned all round its axis. This 
secures that the axis is vertical. In using the instrument the 
telescope is directed in succession to the two objects whose difference 
of level is to be found, and in each case moved (generally by a 
delicate screw) up or down the stem, until a horizontal wire in the 
focus of its eye-piece coincides with the image of the object The 
difference of readings on the vertical stem (each taken generally by 
aid of a vernier sliding piece) corresponding to the two positions of 
the telescope gives the required difference of level. 


383 . The principle of the Balance is generally known. We may 
note here a few of the precautions adopted in the best balances to 
guard against the various defects to which the instrument is liable; 
and the chief points to be attended to in its construction to secure 
delicacy, and rapidity of weighing. 

The t3alance-beam should be very stiff, and as light as possible 
consistently with the requisite stiffness. For this purpose it is 
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generally formed either of tubes, or of a sort of lattice-framework. 
To avoid friction, the axle consists of a knife-edge, as it is called; 
that is, a wedge of hard steel, which, when the balance is in use, 
rests on horizontal plates of polished agate. A similar contrivance 
is applied in very delicate balances at the points of the beam from 
which the scale-pans are suspended. When not in use, and just 
before use, the beam with its knife-edge is lifted by a lever arrange¬ 
ment from the agate plates. While thus secured it is loaded with 
weights as nearly as possible equal (this can be attained by previous 
trial with a coarser instrument), and the accurate determination is 
then readily effected. The last fraction of the required weight is 
determined by a rider, a very small weight, generally formed of wire, 
which can be worked (by a lever) from the outside of the glass case 
in which the balance is 'enclosed, and which may be placed in 
different positions upon one arm of the beam. This arm is gra¬ 
duated to tenths, etc., and thus shows at once the value of the rider in 
any case as depending on its moment or leverage, § 233. 

384 . Qualities of a balance: 

1. Stability .—For stability of the beam alone without pans and 
weights, its centre of gravity must be below its bearing knife-edge. 
For stability with the heaviest weights the line joining the points at 
the ends of the beam from which the pans are hung must be below 
the knife-edge bearing the whole. 

2. Sensibility .—The beam should be sensibly deflected from a 
horizontal position by the smallest difference between the weights in 
the scale-pans. The definite measure of the sensibility is the angle 
through which the beam is deflected by a stated difference between 
the loads in the pans. 

3. Qtiickjiess ,—This means rapidity of oscillation, and consequently 
speed in the performance of a weighing. It depends mainly upon the 
depth of the centre of gravity of the whole below the knife-edge and 
the length of the beam. 

In our Chapter on Statics we shall give the investigation. The 
sensibility and quickness are calculated for any given form and 
dimensions of the instrument, in § 572. 

A fine balance should turn with about a 5oo,oootli of the greatest 
load which can safely be placed in either pan. 

The process of Double Weighings which consists in counterpoising a 
mass by shot, or sand, or pieces of fine wire, and then substituting 
weights for it in the same pan till equilibrium is attained, is more 
laborious, but more accurate, than single weighing; as it eliminates 
all errors arising from unequal length of the arms, etc. 

Correction is required for the weights of air displaced by the two 
bodies weighed against one another when their difference is too large 
to be negligable. 

385 . In the Torsion-balance invented, and used with great effect, 
by Coulomb, a force is measured by the torsion of a fibre of silk, a 
glass thread, or a metallic wire. The fibre or wire is fixed at its 
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upper end, or at both ends, according to circumstances. In general 
it carries a very light horizontal rod or needle, to the extremities of 
which are attached the body on which is exerted the force to be 
measured, and a counterpoise. The upper extremity of the torsion 
fibre is fixed to an index passing through the centre of a divided 
disc, so that the angle through which that extremity moves is directly 
measured. If, at the same time, the angle through which the needle 
has turned be measured, or, more simply, if the index be always 
turned till the needle assumes a different position determined by 
marks or sights attached to the case of the instrument—we have the 
amount of torsion of the fibre, and it becomes a simple statical pro¬ 
blem to determine from the latter the force to-be measured; its direc¬ 
tion, and point of application, and the dimensions of the apparatus, 
being known. The force of torsion as depending on the angle of 
torsion was found by Coulomb to follow the law of simple proportion 
up to the limits of perfect elasticity—as rniglit have been expected 
from Hooke’s Law (see Froperfies of Matter)^ and it only remains 
that we determine the amount for a particular angle in absolute 
measure. This determination is, in general, simple enough in theory; 
but in practice requires considerable care and nicety. The torsion- 
balance, however, being chiefly used for comparative, not absolute, 
measure, this determination is often unnecessary. More will be said 
about it when we come to its application. 

386 . The ordinary spiral spring-balances used for roughly com¬ 
paring either small or large weights or forces, are, properly speaking, 
only a modified form of torsion-balance^ as they act almost entirely 
by the torsion of the wire, and not by longitudinal extension or by 
flexure. Spring-balances we believe to be capable, if carefully con¬ 
structed, of rivalling the ordinary balance in accuracy, while, for some 
applications, they far surpass it in sensibility and convenience. They 
measure directly force^ not mass; and therefore if used for deter¬ 
mining masses in different parts of the earth, a correction must be 
applied for the varying force of gravity. The correction for tem¬ 
perature must not be overlooked. These corrections may be avoided 
by the method of double weighing. 

387 . Perhaps the most delicate of all instruments for the measure¬ 
ment of force is the Pendulum, It is proved in Kinetics (see Div. IL) 
that for any loendulum, whether oscillating about a mean vertical 
position under the action of gravity, or in a horizontal plane, under 
the action of magnetic force, or force of torsion, the square of the 
number of small oscillations in a given time is proportional to the 
magnitude of the force under which these oscillations take place. 

For the estimation of the relative amounts of gravity at different 
places, this is by far the most perfect instrument. The method of 
coincidences by which this process has been rendered so excessively 
delicate will be described latex*. 

^ Binet See also J. Thomson, Cambridge and Dublin Math, yournal^ 1848. 
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1 ’ ' In fact, the kinetic measure of force, as it is the first and 

1 !, ; most truly elementary, is also far the most easy as well as pertect 

il. ! method in many practical cases. It admits of an easy reduction to 

I } gravitation measure. 

;; j 388. Weber and Gauss, in constructing apparatus for observations 

■ of terrestrial magnetism, endeavoured so to modify them as to admit 

: : of their being read from soriie distance. For this purpose each bar, 

■ made at tliat time too ponderous, carried a plain mirror. By means 

‘ of a scale, seen after reflection in the mirror and carefully read with 

I a telescope, it was of course easy to compute the deviations which the 

! niirror had experienced. But, for many reasons, it was deemed neces- 

'■ sary that the deflections, even under considerable force, should be 

" i very small. With this view the Rifilar suspension was introduced. 

: The bar-magnet is suspended horizontally by two vertical wires or 

: ' fibres of equal length so adjusted as to share its weight equally 

i ■ between them. When the bar turns, the suspension-fibres become 

inclined to the vertical, and therefore the bar must rise, tleiice, if 
we neglect the torsion of the fibres, the bifilar actually measuies a 
force by comparing it with the weight of the suspended magnet. 

I; Let a be the half length of the bar between the points of attach- 

!' ment of the wires, 0 the angle through which the bar has been turned 

I' (in a horizontal plane) from its position of equilibrium, I the length 

j' of one of the wires. 

|i Then if <2 be the couple tending to turn the bar, and W its weight, 



which gives the couple in terms of the deflection 9. . , , 

If the torsion of the fibres be taken into account, it will be 
sensibly equal to 9 (since the greatest inclination to the vcitical 
is small), and therefore the couple resulting from it will be E9, 
where E is some constant. This must be added to the value of Q 
just found in order to get the whole deflecting couple. 

■ 389. Ergometers are instruments for measuring energy. White’s 

frictioii brake measures the amount of work actually performed_ in 
any time by an engine or other ‘prime mover,’ by allowing it during 
the time of trial to waste all its work on friction. Morin’s ergomekr 
measures work without wasting any of it, in the course of its trans- 
j mission from the prime mover to machines in which it is usefully 

i employed. It consists of a simple arrangement of springs, measur- 

I ing at every instant the couple with which the prime mover turns the 

j shaft that transmits its work, and an intonating machine from which 

\ the work done by this couple during any time can be read off. 

I 

,] 390. White’s friction brake consists of a lever clamped to the 

i ' shaft, but not allowed to turn with it. The moment of the force 

i required to prevent the lever from going round with the shaft. 
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multiplied by the whole angle through which the shaft turns, measures 
the whole work done against the friction of the clamp. The same 
result is much more easily obtained by wrapping a rope or chain 
several times round the shaft, or round a cylinder or drum carried 
round by the shaft, and applying measured forces to its two ends 
in proper directions to keep it nearly steady while the shaft turns 
round without it. The difference of the moments of these two forces 
round the axis, multiplied by the angle through which the shaft turns, 
measures the whole work spent on friction against the rope. If we 
remove all other resistance to the shaft, and apply the proper amount 
of force at each end of the rope or chain (which is very easily done 
in practice), the prime mover is kept running at the proper speed 
for the test, and having its whole work thus wasted for the time and 
measured. 



DIVISION II. 


ABSTRACT DYNAMICS. 


CHAPTER V.—INTRODUCTORY. 

391. Until we know thoroughly the nature of matter and the 
forces which produce its motions, it will be utterly impossible to 
submit to mathematical reasoning the exact conditions of any phy¬ 
sical question. It has been long understood, however, that an ap- 
I)roximate solution of almost any problem in the ordinary branches 
of Natural Philosophy may be easily obtained by a species of ah- 
stract/onj or rather limitation of the data, such as enables us easily 
to solve the modified form of the question, while we are well assured 
that the circumstances (so modified) affect the result only in a super¬ 
ficial manner. 

392. Take, for instance, the very simple case of a crowbar em¬ 
ployed to move a heavy mass. The accurate mathematical investi¬ 
gation of the action would involve the simultaneous treatment of the 
motions of every part of bar, fulcrum, and mass raised; and from our 
almost complete ignorance of the nature of matter and molecular 
forces, it is clear that such a treatment of the problem is impossible. 

It is a result of observation that the particles of the bar, fulcrum, 
and mass, separately, retain throughout the process nearly the same 
relative positions. Hence the idea of solving, instead of the above 
impossible question, another, in reality quite different, but, while 
infinitely simpler, obviously leading to 7 iearly the same results as the 
former. 

393. The new form is given at once by the experimental result 
of the trial. Imagine the masses involved to be perfectly rigid (i.e, 
incapable of changing their forms or dimensions), and the infinite 
multiplicity of the forces, really acting, may be left out of consi¬ 
deration ; so that the mathematical investigation deals with a finite 
(and generally small) number of forces instead of a practically infinite 
number. Our warrant for such a substitution is establislied thus. 
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394 . The only effects of the intermolecular forces would be ex¬ 
hibited in molecular alterations of the form or volume of the masses 
involved. But as these (practically) remain almost^ unchanged, the 
forces which produce, or tend to j^roduce, changes in them may be 
left out of consideration. Thus we are enabled to investigate the 
action of machineiy by supposing it to consist of separate portions 
whose forms and dimensions are unalterable. 

395 . If we go a little farther into the question, we find that the 
lever bends, some parts of it are extended and others compressed. 
This would lead us into a very serious and difficult inquiry if we had 
to take account of the whole circumstances. But (by experience) we 
find that a sufficiently accurate solution of this more formidable case 
of the problem may be obtained by supposing (what can never be 
realized in practice) the mass to be homogeneous, and the forces 
consequent on a dilatation, compression, or distortion, to be propor¬ 
tional in magnitude, and opposed in direction, to these deformations 
respectively. By this farther assumption, close approximations may 
be made to the vibrations of rods, plates, etc., as well as to the statical 
effects of springs, etc. 

396 . We may pursue the process farther. Compression, in general, 
develops heat, and extension, cold. These alter sensibly the elas¬ 
ticity of a body. By introducing such considerations, we reach, 
without great difficulty, what may be called a third approximation 
to the solution of the physical problem considered. 

397 . We might next introduce the conduction of the heat, so 
produced, from point to point of the solid, with its accompanying 
modifications of elasticity, and so on; and we might then consider 
the production of thermo-electric currents, which (as we shall see) 
are always developed by unequal heating in a mass if it be not per¬ 
fectly homogeneous. Enough, however, has been said to first, 
our utter ignorance as to the true and complete solution of any 
physical question by the only perfect method, that of the consideration 
of the circumstances which affect the motion of every portion, sepa¬ 
rately, of each body concerned ; and, second, the practically sufficient 
manner in which practical questions maybe attacked by limiting their 
generality, the limitations introduced being themselves deduced from ex¬ 
perience, and being therefore Nature’s own solution (to a less or 
greater degree of accuracy) of the infinite additional number of 
equations by which we should otherwise have been encumbered. 

398 . To take another case: in the consideration of the propa¬ 
gation of waves on the surface of a fluid, it is impossible, not only 
on account of mathematical difficulties, but on account of our igno¬ 
rance of what matter is, and what forces its particles exert on each 
other, to form the equations which would give us the separate motion 
of each. Our first approximation to a solution, and one sufficient 
for most practical purposes, is derived from the consideration of the 
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motion of a Homogeneous, incompressible, and perfectly plastic mass; 
a hypothetical substance which, of course, nowhere exists in nature. 

399 . Looking a little more closely, we find that the actual motion 
differs considerably from that given by the analytical solution of the 
restricted problem, and we introduce farther considerations, such as 
the compressibility of fluids, their internal friction^ the heat generated 
by the latter, and its effects in dilating the mass, etc, etc. By such 
successive corrections we attain, at length, to a mathematical result 
which (at all events in the present state of experimental science) 
agrees, within the limits of experimental error, with observation. 

400 . It would be easy to give many more instances substantiating 
what has just been advanced, but it seems scarcely necessary to do 
so. We may therefore at once say that there is no question in 
physical science which can be completely and accicrately investigated 
by mathematical reasoning (in which, be it carefully remembered, 
it is not necessary that symbols should be introduced), but that there 
are different degrees of axjproximation, involving assumptions more 
and more nearly coincident with observation, which may be arrived 
at in the solution of any particular question. 

401 . The object of the present divisiofi of this work is to deal with the 
first a 7 id second of these approximations. In it we shall suppose all 
solids either rigid, i.e. unchangeable inform and volume, or elastic; 
but in the latter case, we shall assume the law, connecting a com¬ 
pression or a distortion with the force which causes it, to have a 
particular form deduced from experiment. And we shall also leave 
out of consideration the thermal or electric effects which compression 
or distortion generally produce. We shall also suppose fluids, whether 
liquids or gases, to be either incompressible or compressible ac¬ 
cording to certain known laws; and we shall omit considerations 
of fluid friction, although we admit the consideration of friction 
between solids. Fluids will therefore be supposed pcffect.^ i.e. such 
that any particle may be moved amongst the others by the slightest 
force. 

402 . When we come to Properties of Matter and the Physical 
Forces, we shall give in detail, as far as they are yet known, the 
modihcations which farther approximations have introduced into the 
previous results. 

403 . The laws of friction between solids were very ably investi¬ 
gated by Coulomb; and, as we shall require them in the succeeding 
chapters, we give a brief summary of them here; reserving the more 
careful scrutiny of experimental results to our chapter on Properties 
of Matter. 

404 . To produce sliding of one solid body on another, the sur¬ 
faces in contact being plane, requires a tangential force which 
depends,—(i) upon the nature of the bodies; (2) upon their polish, 
or the species and quantity of lubricant which may have been applied; 
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{3) upon the normal pressure betvveen them, to which it is in general 
directly proportional; (4) upon the length of time during which they 
have been suffered to remain in contact. 

It does not (except in extreme cases where scratching or abrasion 
takes place) depend sensibly upon the area of the surfaces in contact 
This, which is called Statical Friction, is thus capable of opposing a 
tangential resistance to motion which may be of any requisite amount 
up to ixR‘j where R is the whole normal pressure between the bodies; 
and fji (which depends mainly upon the nature of the surfaces in 
contact) is the co-efficient of Statical Friction, This co-efficient varies 
greatly with the circumstances, being in some cases as low as 0*03, in 
others as high as o'8o. Later we shall give a table of its values. 
Where the applied forces are insufficient to produce motion, the 
whole amount of statical friction is not called into play; its amount 
then just reaches what is sufficient to equilibrate the other forces, and 
its direction is the opposite of that in which their resultant tends to 
produce motion. When the statical friction has been overcome, and 
sliding is produced, experiment shows that a force of friction con¬ 
tinues to act, opposing the motion, sensibly proportional to the 
normal pressure, and independent of the velocity. But for the same 
two bodies the co-effiickni of Kinetic Frictmi is less than that of Sta¬ 
tical Friction, and is approximately the same whatever be the rate of 
motion. 

405 . When among the forces acting in any case of equilibrium, 
there are frictions of solids on solids, the circumstances would not 
be altered by doing away with all friction, and replacing its forces by 
forces of mutual action supposed to remain unchanged by any in¬ 
finitely small relative motions of the parts between which they act. 
By this artifice all such cases may be brought under the general 
principle of Lagrange (§ 254). 

406 . In the following chapters on Abstract Dynamics we will 
confine ourselves chiefiy to such portions of this extensive subject 
as are likely to be useful to us in the rest of the work. 
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407 . We naturally divide Statics into two parts—the equilibrium 
of a Particle^ and that of a rigid or elastic Body or System of Pari ides 
whether solid or fluid. The second law of motion suffices for one 

■part—for the other, the third, and its consequences pointed out by 
Newton, are necessary. In the succeeding sections we shall dispose 
of tlie first of these parts, and the rest of this chapter will be devoted 
to a digression on the important subject of Attraction. 

408 . By § 221, forces acting at the same point, or on the same 
material particle, are to be compounded by the same laws as velo¬ 
cities. Therefore the sura of their resolved parts in any direction 
must vanish if there is equilibrium; whence the necessary and suffi¬ 
cient conditions. 

They follow also directly from Newton's statement with regard to 
work, if we suppose the particle to have any velocity, constant in 
direction and magnitude (and §211, this is the most general sup- 
p^^ositioii we can make, since absolute rest has for us no meaning). 
For the ^YOTk clone in any time is the product of the displacement 
during that time into the algebraic sum of the effective components 
of the applied forces, and there is no change of kinetic energy. 
Hence this sum must vanish for every direction. Practically, as any 
displacement may be resolved into three, in any three directions not 
coplanar, the vanishing of the work for any one such set of three 
suffices for the criterion. But, in general, it is convenient to assume 
them in directions at right angles to each other. 

Hence, for the equilibrium of a material particle, it is necessary^ and 
sufficicfit, that the (algebraic) sums of the applied forces, resolved in 
any one set of three rectangular directions, should vanish. 

409 . We proceed to give a detailed exposition of the results 
which follow from the first clause of § 408. For three forces only we 
have the following statement 

The resultant of two forces, acting on a material point, is repre- 
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sented in direction and magnitude by the diagonal, through that 
point, of the parallelogram described upon lines representing the 
forces. 


410 . Faralklogram of forces stated symmetrically as to the tlu'ee 
forces concerned^ usually called the Triangle of Forces. If the lines 
representing three forces acting on a material point be equal and 
parallel to the sides of a triangle, and in directions similar to those 
of the three sides when taken in order round the triangle, the three 
forces are in equilibrium. 


Let GEF be a triangle, and 
let d/k/, MB.^ MC, be respectively 
equal and parallel to the three 
sides EF, FG, GE of this trian¬ 
gle, and in directions similar to 
the consecutive directions of 
these sides in order. The point 
M is in equilibrium. 



411 . \True Triangle of Forces. Let three forces act in consecu¬ 
tive directions round a triangle, DEF^ and be 
represented respectively by its sides : they are 
not in equilibrium, but are equivalent to a 
couple. To prove this, through D draw 
equal and parallel to EF^ and in it introduce 
a pair of balancing forces, each equal to EF, 

Of the five forces, three, DH and FD^ 
are in equilibrium, and may be removed; 
and there are then left two forces, EF and Z/Z>, equal, parallel, and 
in dissimilar directions, which constitute a couple.] 

412 . To find the resultant of any number of forces in lines through 
one point, not necessarily in one plane— 



Let MA, 


MA^, MAMA^ 


ij, rCprC- 

sent four forces acting on M, in one 
plane; required their resultant. 

Find by the parallelogram of forces, 
the resultant of two of the forces, MA^ 
and MA,^. It will be represented by 
ME', Then similarly, find ME", the 
resultant of ME' (the first subsidiary 
resultant), and MA^, the third force. 

Lastly, find ME'", the resultant of 
ME" and MA^. ME"' represents the 
resultant of the given forces. 

Thus, by successive applications of the fundamental proposition, 
the resultant of any number of forces in lines through one point can 
be found. 



413 . In executing this construction, it is not necessary to describe 
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the successive parallelograms, or even to draw their diagonals. It_ is 

enough to draw through the given point 
a line equal and parallel to the repre¬ 
sentative of any one of the forces ] 
through the point thus arrived at, to 
draw a line equal and parallel to the 
representative of another of the forces, 
and so on till all the forces have been 
taken into account. In this way we get 
such a diagram as the annexed. 

The several given forces may be taken 
in any order, in the construction just 
described. The resultant arrived at is 
necessarily the same, whatever be the order in which we choose to 
take them, as we may easily verify by elementary geometry. 

In the fig. the order is MA^, MA^^ 
MA„, MA^, MA^, 

414 . If, by drawing lines equal and 
parallel to the representatives of the forces, 
a closed figure is got, that is, if the line 
last drawn leads us back to the point 
from which we started, the forces are in 
equilibrium. If, on the other hand, the 
figure is not closed (§ 413), the resultant 
is obtained by drawing a line from the 
starting-point to the point finally reached; 
(from M to D)i and a force represented by DM will equilibrate the 
system. 



415 . Hence, in general, a set of forces represented by lines equal 
and parallel to the sides of a complete polygon, are in equilibrium, 
provided they act in lines through one point, in directions similar to 
the directions followed in going round the polygon in one way. 

416 . Polygon of Forces. The construction we have just con¬ 
sidered, is sometimes called the polygon of forces; but the true 
polygon of forces, as we shall call it, is something quite different. 
In it the forces are actually along the sides of a polygon, and repre¬ 
sented by them in magnitude. Such a system must clearly have a 
turning tendency, and it maybe demonstrated to be reducible to one 
couple. 


417 . In the preceding sections we have explained the principle 
involved in finding the resultant of any number of forces. We have 
now to exhibit a method, more easy than the parallelogram of forces 
affords, for working it out in actual cases, and especially for obtaining 
a convenient specification of the resultant. The instrument employed 
for this purpose is Trigonometry. 

418 . A distinction may first be pointed out between two classes 
of problems, direct and inverse. Direct problems are those in which 
the resultant of forces is to be found; inverse, those in which com- 
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ponents of a force are to be found. The former class is fixed and 
determinate; the latter is quite indefinite, without limitations to be 
stated for each problem. A system of forces can produce only one 
effect; but an infinite number of systems can be obtained, which 
shall produce the same effect as one force. The problem, therefore, 
of finding components must be, in some way or other, limited. This 
may be done by giving the lines along which the components are to 
act. To find the components of a given force, in any three given 
directions, is, in general, as we shall see, a perfectly determinate 
problem. 

Finding resultants is called Composition of Forces. 

Finding components is called Resolution of Forces. 


419. Composiiion of Forces. 

Required in position and magnitude the resultant of two given 
forces acting in giving lines on a material point. 

Let MA.^ MB represent two forces, 

P and Qj acting on a material point M, 

Let the angle BMA be denoted by t. Q/ 

Required the magnitude of the resultant, 
and its inclination to the line of either 
force. 



Let R denote the magnitude of the resultant; let a denote the 
angle BMA, at which its line MB is inclined to MA, the line of the 
first force P; and let /5 denote the angle BMB, at which it is inclined 
to MB, the direction of the force Q. 

Given P, Q, and l : required R, and a or B. 

We have 


MB^ = MA^ + MB^ - Q.MA.MB x cos MAD. 


Lienee, according to our present notation, 



+ <2' - 2/’(2 cos (180" - 0, 


or 

Ji^ = P^+ Q^ + 2pQcosi. 


Hence 

J? =(P"+ <2’+ cos i)“. 

(i) 

To determine 

a and /3 after the resultant has been found; 

we have 


sin BMA = sin MAD, 


or 

Q . 

sin a = sin i, 

R 

(2) 

and similarly, 



^ rs P ^ 
sin P = ^ sm t. 

(3) 


420. These formulae are useful for many applications; but they 
have the inconvenience that there may be ambiguity as to the angle, 
\vhether it is to be acute or obtuse, which is to be taken when either 
sin a or sin ^ has been calculated. If t is acute, both a and yS are 
acute, and there is no ambiguity. If l is obtuse, one of the two 
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angles, a, (3, might be either acute or obtuse; but as they cannot be 
both obtuse, the smaller of the two must, necessarily, be acute. If, 
therefore, we take the formula for sin a, or for sin /3, according as the 
force R, or the force < 2 , is the greater, we do away with all ambiguity, 
and have merely to take the value of the angle shown in the table of 
sines. And by subtracting the value thus found, from the given 
value of i, we find the value, whether acute or obtuse, of the other of 
the two angles, a, (3. 


421. To determine a and /? otherwise. After the magnitude of the 
resultant has been found, we know the three sides, MA, AD, MD, 
of the triangle DMA^ then we have 


cos DMA = 


MD'^MA^-^AD’^ 
2MD . MA 


or 


cos a 


2RF 


(4) 


and similarly, 


cos/?=A±e!z£“ 

2R(1 ’ 


( 5 ) 


by successive applications of the elementary trigonometrical formula 
used above for finding MD. Again, using this last-mentioned for¬ 
mula for or in the numerators of ( 4 ) and ( 5 ), and reducing. 


we have 

Z + (9 cos (. 
cos a- ^ 

(<5) 


^ Q + F cost 
cos/3 = -^ ^ ; 

( 7 ) 


formulae which are convenient in many cases. There is no am¬ 
biguity in the determination of either a or /3 by any of the four 
equations ( 4 ), ( 5 ), ( 6 ), ( 7 ). 

Remark .—Either sign (- 1 - or -) might be given to the radical 
in (i), and the true line of action and the direction of the force in it 
would be determined without ambiguity by substituting in ( 2 ) and 
( 3 ) the value of R with either sign prefixed. Since, however, there 
can be no doubt as to the direction of the force indicated, it will be 
generally convenient to give the positive sign to the value of R. But 
in special cases, the negative sign, which with the proper interpre¬ 
tation of the formulae will lead to the same result as the positive, 
will be employed. 


422. Another method of treating the general problem, which is 
useful in many cases, is this ; 

Let 

which implies that 

P==F+ G, 

Q=F~G. 
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i^and G will be both positive if F>Q> Hence, instead of the two 
given forces, P and Q, we may suppose that we have on the point M 
four forces;—two, each equal to P, acting in 
the same directions, MP, ML^ as the given 
forces, and two others, each equal to of 
which one acts in the same direction, MK^ as 
P^ and the other in MP^ the direction opposite 
to <2- Now the resultant of tlie two equal 
forces, bisects the angle between them, 

KML\ and by the investigation of § 423 
below, its magnitude is found to be 2i^cos \ l. 

Again, the resultant of the two equal forces, 

G, is similarly seen to bisect the angle, KMP^ 
between the line of the given force, jP, and 
the continuation through M of the line of the given force, and to 
be equal to 2 6^ sin 1 1, since the angle KLM' is the supplement of t. 
Thus, instead of the two given forces in lines inclined to one another 
at the angle t, which may be either an acute, an obtuse, or a right 
angle, we have two forces, 2Fc.o^ i and 2 6^ sin 1, acting in lines, 
MS^ Mp which bisect the angles LMK and ICMI/, and therefore 
are at right angles to one another. Now, according to § 429 below, 
we find the resultant ‘ of these two forces by means of the following 
formulae:— 



tan SMD = 


2 G sin I L 
2 A" cos \ 


and 


R = 2-Pcos 'J-1 sec SMP, 


or 


tan (Jt~a) = 


P^ Q 


tan I i. 


( 8 ) 


and 7 ? = (jP 4* Q) cos 1 1 sec (I-1 — a) 

= (P + < 2 ) cos I- (a + cos (a - / 3 ). (9) 


These formulae might have been derived from the standard formulae 
for the solution of a plane triangle when two sides {P and 0 , and 
the contained angle (tt- l) are given. 


423 . We shall now investigate some cases of the general formulae. 
Case L Let the forces be equals that is, let Q-P in the preceding 
formulae. 

Then, by (i), R“ = 2^" + 2jP“cos i — 2-P° (i -f cos l) 

= 4/^“ cos^ 1 . 

Hence R = 2pcos 1, 

au important result which might, of course, have been obtained 
directly from the proper geometrical construction in this case. Also 
by {2), 

^ Ill the diagram the direction of the balancing force is shown hy the arrow¬ 
head in the line DM. 


T. 


10 
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(J sm t 

sm a = --p - = -7- : 

jK 2Q COS ^ L 


: sm I t. 


jfL ^ t 

which agrees with what we see intuitively, that a = /5 = 7^ t. 


424 . Case II. Let P= < 2 ; and let 120°. Then 

cos ^21 = cos 60'’ = I, and (§ 423) i? = -P. 

The resultant, therefore, of two equal forces inclined at an angle 
of X20® is equal to each of them. This result is interesting, because 
it can be obtained very simply, and quite independently of this 
investigation. A consideration of the symmetry of the circumstances 
will show that if three equal forces in one plane be applied to a 
material point in lines dividing the space around it into three equal 
angles, they must be in equilibrium; which is perfectly equivalent to 
the preceding conclusion, 

425 . Case III Let t = 0°; cos t = i; 

then i? = (/>'=+(2"+2/’(2)\ 

R^P+Q. 

426 . Case IK Lett=i8o°; cost = -~i; 

then i? = (P’+<2=-2P<2)^, 

R = P~Q. 

This is also one of the cases in which it,is convenient to give some¬ 
times the negative sign, sometimes the positive to the expression for 
the resultant force: for if Q be greater than i^, the preceding expression 
will be negative, and the interpretation will be found by considering 
that the force which vanishes when 1*= Q, is in the direction of P 
when P is the greater, and in the contrary direction, or in that of < 2 ? 
when P is the less of the two forces. 


427 . Case V. Forces nearly conspiring. Let the angle t be very 
small, then sin t/ cos t?=s i. 

The general expressions (§419) therefore become, 

_o 


To the same degree of approximation 


Hence 


CC + 




Pc 

P+Q- 


Qi + Pi (Q + P)i 
B+Q~ (Q + P) 


(10) 

(XI) 


^ The sign?= is used to denote approximate equality. 
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This shows that the errors in the values of a and /3 obtained ap¬ 
proximately by this method compensate; one being as much above, 
as the other is below, the true value. 

We therefore conclude that the resultant of two forces very nearly 
conspiring is approximately equal to their sum, and approximately 
divides the angle between them into parts inversely as the forces. 

When the angle between the forces is infinitely small, they may 
either conspire in acting on one point in one line; or they may act 
on different points in parallel lines. In either case the resultant is 
precisely equal to their sum. Actually conspiring forces we have 
already considered; parallel foi'ces we shall consider more particularly 
when we treat of the equilibrium of a rigid body. We may briefly 
examine the case here however. Suppose the actual points of appli¬ 
cation of the forces to be A 
and Rf but let their lines 
meet in a point M; join 
AP, and let MAP be an 
isosceles triangle. Let this 
point M be removed grad¬ 
ually to an infinite distance in the direction of a perpendicular, ON, 
bisecting the line AP, The resultant will still divide the angle in¬ 
versely as the forces: and as the circular measure of the angle is any 
arc described from Af as centre divided by the radius, every such arc 
will be divided in the same proportion. Now, if M be infinitely 
distant, that is if the lines of the forces be parallel, the arc will become 
a straight line, and will be divided into parts inversely as the forces. 

In actual cases of forces acting on a point, and very nearly con¬ 
spiring, the following approximate equations show how nearly the 
resultant approaches the sum of the forces :—■ 

sin(9»i9; ' 

R^-^P^+Q" + 2PQ-^PQi^ 

1 

Qfl 





R^{P+ Q) 


QY 

(r2) 

that is, the resultant of two forces very nearly conspiring falls short of 
their sum by the square of the angle between them multiplied into a 
quarter of their harmonic meanh 

428. Case VI Forces nearly opposed. 

1 "^. Let the angle t be very obtuse, and the two forces exactly equal. 


^ The Harmonic Mean of two numbers is the reciprocal of the mean of their 


reciprocals. 


Tints the harmonic mean of P and 


Gis 


2PQ 

P+Q' 


10 —2 
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Let 

then 


i=7r-0, where 0 is very small, 

^ i = ^ TT — ^ Oy 

COS J t = sin 1 9f 
R~ 2i^sin 4 


and since the sine of a very small angle is equal to the angle, in 
circular measure R^P9. 

Hence the resultant of two equal very nearly opposed forces is 
proportional to the defalcation from direct opposition: being ap¬ 
proximately equal to either of the forces multiplied into the supple¬ 
ment of the angle between them. 

2 °. If the forces are neither equal nor nearly equal, the resultant 
will be approximately equal to their difference. 

We have as before, 

cos I, 


Therefore 


R^F-Q, . 


sin a: 
sin /3: 


F-Q ’ 

Fj-JT-L) 

F-Q ■ 


The ambiguity as to whether the acute angle, shown in the table, 
or its supplement, is to be chosen in either case, may be removed by 
considering which of the two forces is the greater. 

Thus, as we suppose F to be greater than a is acute, and there¬ 


fore 

and /3 is obtuse. 
Therefore 


or 

We find, by addition, 


and conclude, as in the former case, that the errors in the approximate 
values of a and (S compensate, one being as much above, as the other 
is below, the true value. 

It is only when R is comparable in magnitude with F and Qj 
the foregoing solution is applicable. 

But if/^exceeds Q, or if Q exceeds P, by any difference which is 
considerable in comparison with either, the formulae hold. 

Let us suppose now that, while F remains of any constant mag¬ 
nitude, (2 is made to increase from nothing, gradually, until it becomes 


sin a?=;a?: 


■ F^Q 


Ft — Qir 




F-Q • 

D ^-Q 
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first equal to, and then greater than P, the angle i remaining constant. 
The angle a will increase very slowly, according to the approximate 
formula (10), until Q becomes nearly equal to P. Then as the value 
of <2 Is increased until it becomes greater than the value of a will 
increase very rapidly through nearly two-right angles, until it falls 
but little short of t, when its supplement will be approximately ex¬ 
pressed by the formula (10). 

In this transition, from (2<^ Q>P) the direction and magni¬ 
tude of the resultant are most conveniently found by means of (§ 422) 
the last of the three general methods given above for determining the 
resultant of two forces. 

Thus, instead of the two given forces we may substitute two 
forces in lines bisecting respectively the obtuse angle LMK,, or t, 
and the acute angle KML and of magnitudes which approximate 
to l {P-h 0 (tt— t), and P—Q respectively, when t is nearly two 
right angles. 

We infer, finally, that, however nearly P and Q are equal to one 
another, the approximate formulae of § 428, 2^ hold, provided only 
^ (jP-i- 0 (tt — l) is a small fraction of P~ Q. 


429. Case VII 

Leti=9o°; cost = o, sint=ij 

then 


and 

Sina = ^ 



sinA = |j 


In this case, /3 being 

the complement of a, sin /S== cos a. 

Hence 

COSa = ^ 


Lastly, since 

sin a 

tan a --, 

cosa 

y/e deduce 

Q 

tan a = ^ 

> 

and 

R = i^sec a. 


(13) 

(14) 


(15) 

(16) 


Remark .—These formulae have thus been derived from the general 
expression (§ 419); but they can also be very readily got froni a 
special geometrical construction, corresponding to the case in which 
the lines of the forces are at right angles to one another, the prin¬ 
ciples to be used being 'r' .- -."^forces; (2) Euclid L, 

XLVII.; and (3) the . .1 ■ . ‘ ‘id •= of sine, cosine, and 

tangent. 


430. This case is of importance, for it affords us the formulae for 
rectangular resolution; by the aid of which we shall, a little later, 
proceed to calculate the resultant of any number of forces in one 
plane. We might calculate the resultant by applying the elementary 
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formulae (§§ 419, 420,421) to repetitions of the parallelogram of forces. 
But this process would be very complicated and tedious, if the forces 
were numerous, and their magnitudes and angles given in numbers; 
and we shall see that it may be avoided by resolving all the forces 
along two lines at right' angles to one another, and thus obtaining 
as equivalent to them, two forces along these lines. 

We shall first consider the general inverse problem (§ 418), or the 
resolution of forces. 

431. If a force acting on a material point, and two lines in one 
plane with the line of that force, be given, it is possible to find deter- 
minately two forces along those lines, of which the given force is the 
resultant. 

The two forces thus determined are called the components of the 
given force along the given lines, and if we substitute these two forces 
for the given force, we are said to resolve the given force into two 
forces along the given lines; or, to resolve the force along the given 
lines. ■ 


432. Geomeirical Solution. Let M be the given point; i?, the 
given force acting on it in the line, MK ; 
and MF and MG the given lines. 

It is required to find the components 
along MF and MG of R in MK. 

Take any convenient length MD to 
represent the magnitude of the given 
force, R, Through D draw DA parallel 
to GM^ and let it cut MF in A; and 
also through D draw DB parallel to FM^ and let it cut MG in B ; 
MA and MB represent the required magnitudes of the components. 



433. Trigonometrical Solution, If tlie angle KMF be given = a, 
and KMG=^Py and if the required component of the given force R 
along MFhe denoted by P, and the component along MG by Q, we 
deduce from equations (2) and (3) (§ 420), the following:— 


li sin 13 
~~ sin (a 4- ’ 

(17) 

^ sin a 

^ sin(a + ^)’ 

(18) 


434. When the given lines of resolution are at right angles to one 
another, these expressions are modified in the manner shown above 

(§ 429, Case VII), or we may find them 
at once from the geometrical construc¬ 
tion proper for the case, thus:— 

Let MXj MV be the given lines; 
XMV-go^, and MD = R. Also, as be¬ 
fore, DMA = aj and DMB-^. Draw 
DA parallel to YM^ or perpendicular to 
MX^ and make MB = AD. Then in the 



M 


A 
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right-angled triangle MAE, MA ME cos EMA, and AE = ME 
sin EMA. 

Hence, since MA represents the component along MXj and M'B 
the component along 3IV, 

P=R cos ( 19 ) 

Q = R sin a, or Q^Rcosj 3. (20) 

Hence, in rectangular resolution, the component, along any line, 
of a given force, is equal to the product of the number expressing the 
given force, into the cosine of the angle at which its direction is in¬ 
clined to that line. 

435 . Application of the Resolution of Forces. Let there be a 
number of forces P^^ P^^ P^^ P^, P^, 
acting respectively in lines 

M'L^, on a ma¬ 
terial point M] required their re¬ 
sultant. 

Through M, draw at right angles 
to each other, and in the same plane 
as the given forces, two lines, XX' 
and YY'^ which may be called lines 
or axes of resolution. Let the angle 
which the resultant forms with the 
line of resolution MX^ be denoted 
by 6 , and let the angles, which the 
lines of the forces make respectively 
with the lines of resolution, be denoted by a^, Psj &c.; 

that is, LfSIX^o.^^ L^MY= and so on. 

The angles (3^ &c., are merely the complements of 6rc., 

and, except for the sake of symmetry, they need not have been intro¬ 
duced into our notation. 

Resolve (§ 434) the first force P^, into two components, one along 
MXi and one along MY. These are 

P^CQS ttj along MX, which force may be denoted by X^, 
and /(sin along MY, which force may be denoted by Y^. 

Treat all the other forces in like manner, thus reducing them to 
components along MX and MY ; and add together the components 
along each of the lines of resolution. T. hen if X denote the sum of 
the components along MX, and Fthe sum of the components along 
MY, we have 

X=^P, cos a, + P^ cos ttg + P^ cos ag + P^ cos a^. + P^ cos ttg, 

P^ sin + P^ sin 4- P^ sin + P^ sm P^ sm a^. 

Lastly, to find the resultant of X and K 
(§ 429 ). R^f{X^^Y% 

cos <9 = ^7 



and 


(2J) 

(22) 
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or, as is in general better for calculation, 

Y 

tan (9 = ^, (23) 

whence we derive the magnitude of the resultant, 

R-X^tcd. (24) 

The calculation will in general be facilitated by the use of log¬ 
arithms; for which purpose equations (23) and (24) are to be modified 
in the following manner 

tab, log. tan 0 - log. Y - log. X-f 10, (25) 

log. R = log. X + tab. log. sec. ^ - 10. (26) 


Re?nark i.—It is to be observed that the sums X of the different 
components Xj, &c., and YY^, &c., are got by an algebraic 

addition, whatever may be the algebraic signs of the several terms. 
If the given forces act all round the point M, it will happen in the 
resolution that the different components do not all act in the same 
directions along XX' and YY\ It will be necessary, therefore, to 
fix upon one direction as positive. Thus, if MX and MY be posi¬ 
tive directions, MX', MY' will be negative; and absolute values of 
the components, which act from M to X', and from M to Y, 
must be subtracted from, instead of added to, those along MX 
and MY 

Remark 2.—In choosing the axes of resolution, it simplifies the 
problem to fix on one of the lines which represent the forces, as one 
of the axes, and a line perpendicular to it, as the other. 

Let ML^^ the line of the first force be the axis MX^ and MY^ 
a line perpendicular to it, the other, 

ttj in this case is nothing; and the angle MP^ = a^. 

Hence, if = o, the resolution of the first force is 

p rX, = i"xCOSai=i\, 

H sin = o, 

that is, jPi requires no resolution. 

If two of the forces happen to be at right angles, it will be con¬ 
venient to choose the axes along them, and then neither requires 
resolution.. 

Actual cases may often be simplified by observing if any two of the 
forces are opposite, in which case, one force, equal to the excess of 
the greater above the less, and acting in the direction of the greater, 
may be taken instead of them. 

Remark 3.—When the direction of the resultant is known, and its 
magnitude is required, it is most convenient to make it one of the 
axes of resolution. 
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Let MK be the direction of the 
resultant of the dif¬ 

ferent forces. Resolve each force 
into two, one along and one 
in a line perpendicular to it. Add 
the components along MN The 
sum must be the magnitude of the 
resultant; and the components along 
the other line must balance one an¬ 
other. Hence, 

X^R = F^cos A^ MK-v F,^ cos A,MK^ &c., 
and y=F^ sin A^ MK-\- F^ sin A^ MK + &c. = o. 

Remark 4.—Equations (23) and (24) may^ be employed with ad¬ 
vantage in all cases where the numbers of significant figures in the 
values to be used for X and Y are large. 

By equations (23) and (24) the direction of the resultant is first 
determined, and then its magnitude, not as in equations (21) and (22), 
the magnitude first, and then the direction. 

436 . For the better understanding of what follows a slight digres¬ 
sion (§§ 437, 464) upon projections and geometrical co-ordinates is 
now inserted. 

437 . The projection of a point on a straight line, is the point in 
which the latter is cut by a perpendicular to it from the former. 

438 . Any line, joining two points, is called an arc. It is not 
necessary to confine this expression to its most usual signification of 
a continuous curve line. It may be applied to a straight line joining 
two points, as an extreme case; or it may be applied to a zigzag or 
angular path from one point to the other; or to a self-cutting path, 
whether curved or polygonal; in short, to any track, whatever, from 
one point to the other. 

439 . The projection of an arc on a straight line, is the portion of 
the latter intercei^ted between the projections of the extremities of the 
former, 

440 . If we imagine an arc divided into any number of parts, the 
projections of these parts, taken consecutively on any straight line, 
make up consecutively the projection of the whole. Hence, the sum 
of the projections of the parts is equal to the projection of the whole. 
But in this statement, it must be understood that, of such partial 
projections laid down in order, those which are drawn in one di¬ 
rection, or forwards, being reckoned as positive, those which are 
drawn in the other direction, or backimrds, must be reckoned as 
negative, 

441 . The projection of an arc on any straight line, is equal to the 
length of the straight line joining the extremities of the former, mul- 


A3 
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tiplied by the cosine of the angle ^ at which it is inclined to the latter. 
This angle, if not a right angle, will be acute or obtuse, according to 
the convention which is understood as to the direction reckoned 
positive in the line of projection; and the extremity of the arc which 
is taken first in drawing a positive line from one extremity of it to the 
other. 

442 . The orthogonal projection of a line, straight or curved, 
closed or not closed, on a plane, is the locus of the points in which 
the latter is cut by perpendiculars to it from all points of the former. 

Other kinds of projections are also used in geometry; but when no 
other designation is applied or understood, the simple projection 
will always mean orthogonal projection. 

443 . A circuit is a line returning into itself, or a line without ends 
in a finite space. It is (if a continuous curve) often called a closed 
curve; or ijf made up altogether of rectilinear parts, a closed polygon. 
A circuit in one plane may be either simple or self-cutting. The latter 
variety has been called by De Morgan, autotomic. But whether simple 
or autotomic, there is just one definite course to go round a circuit; 
and at double or multiple points, this course must be distinctly 
indicated® (arrow-heads being generally used for the purpose on 
a diagram, like the finger-posts where two or more roads cross). A 
circuit not confined to one plane need never be considered to be 
autotomic, unless as an extreme case. Thus, if we take any thread or 
wire, however fine, and bend it into any curve or broken line, or tie it 
into the most complicated knot or succession of knots, but attach its 
ends together; any geometrical line drawn altogether within it, from 
any one point of it, round through its length back to the same point, 
constitutes essentially a simple or not self-cutting circuit. 

^ 444 . ^ The area enclosed by,^ or ^ the area of ^ a simple plane 

circuit, is an expression which requires no explanation. But, as has 
been shown by De Alorgan^, a peculiar rule of interpretation is 
necessary to apply the same expression to an autotomic plane circuit, 
and it has no application, hitherto defined, to a circuit not confined to 
one plane. 

445 . The area of an autotomic plane circuit, is the sum of the 
areas of all its parts each multiplied by zero with unity as many times 
added as the circuit is crossedfrom right to left, and unity as many 

^ ^ The angle at which one line is inclined to another, is the angle between two 
lines drawn parallel to them from any point, in directions similar to the directions 
in the given lines which are reckoned positive. 

^ ‘A curve which has double or multiple points, may be in many different 
ways a cirettit, or mode of proceeding from one point to the same again. Thus the 
figure of 8 may be traced as a self-cutting circuit, in the way in which it is natural 
if the curve be a continuous kmniscate, or it may be traced as a circuit presenting 
two coincident salient points. A determinate area requires a determinate mode of 
making the circuit.’ Be Morgan, Cambridge and Dublin Mathejnalical yottrnal^ 
May, 1850. 

^ * Extension of the word area,’ Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, 
May, 1850. 

^ A moving point is said to cross a plane circuit from right to left, if it crosses 
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limes snbtracted as the circuit is crossed from left to right, when a 
point is carried in the plane from the outside to any position within 
the enclosed area in question. The diagram, which is that given by De 
Morgan, will show more clearly what is meant by this use of the word 
area.^ The reader, with this as a model, may exercise himself by 
drawing autotomic circuits and numbering the diiferent portions of 
the enclosed area according to the rule, which he will then find no 
difficulty in understanding. 



446 . Any portion of surface, edged or bounded by a circuit, is 
called a shell, 

A plane area may be regarded as an extreme case, but generally 
the surface of a shell will be supposed to be curved. 

A simple shell is a shell of which the surface is single throughout. 
One side of the shell must always be distinguished from the other, 
whatever may be the convolutions of its surface. Thus we shall have 
a marked and unmarked side, or an outside and an inside, to dis¬ 
tinguish from one another. 

447 . The projection of a shell on any plane, is the area included 
in the projection of its bounding line. 

448 . ^ If we imagine a shell divided into any number of pax*ts, the 
projections of these parts on any plane make up the projection of the 
whole. But in this statement it must be understood that the areas of 
partial projections are to be reckoned as positive only if the marked 
side, or, as we shall call it, the outside, of the projected area, and a 
marked side, which we shall call the front, of the plane of projection, 
face the same way. 

If the outside of any portion of the projected area faces on the 
whole backwards, relatively to the front of the plane of projection, the 
projection of this portion is to be reckoned as negative in the sum. 

from the right side lo the left side as regarded by a person looking from any point 
of the circuit in the direction reckoned positive. 
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Of course if tlie projected surface, or any part of it, be a plane aiea 
at right angles to the plane of projection, the projection vanishes. 

Co7\ The projections of any two shells having a common edge, on 
any plane, are equal. The projection of a closed surface (or a shell 
with evanescent edge), on any plane, is nothing. 

449 , Equal areas in one plane or in parallel planes, have equal 
projections on any plane, whatever may be their figures. [Ihe proof 
is easily found.] 

Hence the projection of any plane figure, or of any shell, edged by 
a plane figure, on another plane, is equal to its area, multiplied by the 
cosine of the angle at which its plane is inclined to the plane of pro¬ 
jection. This angle is acute or obtuse, according as the marked sides 
of the projected area, and of the plane of projection face, on the whole, 
towards the same parts, or on the whole oppositely. 

450 . Two rectangles, with a common edge, but not in one plane, 
have their projection on any other plane, equal to that of one rect¬ 
angle, having their two remote sides for one pair of its opposite sides. 
For, the sides of this last-mentioned rectangle constitute the edge of 
a shelly which we may make by applying two equal and parallel 
triangular areas to the sides of the given rectangles; and the sum of 
the projections of these two triangles on any plane, according to the 
rule of § 448, is nothing. 

Hence (as is shown by a very simple geometrical proof, which is 
left as an exercise to the student), we have the following construction 
to find a single plane area whose projection on any plane is equal to 
the sum of the projections of any two given plane areas. 

From any convenient point of reference draw straight lines per¬ 
pendicular to the two given plane areas forwardy relatively to their 
marked sides considered as fronts. Make these lines numerically 
equal to the two areas respectively. On these describe a parallel¬ 
ogram, and draw the diagonal of this parallelogram through the point 
of reference. Place an area with one side marked as front, in any 
position perpendicular to this diagonal, facing forwards, and relatively 
to the direction in which it is drawn from the point of reference. 
Make this area equal numerically to the diagonal. Its projection on 
any plane will be equal to the sum of the projections of the two given 
areas, on the same plane. 

The same construction maybe continued; just as, in § 413, the 
geometrical construction to find the resultant of any number of 
forces; and thus we find a single plane area whose projection on any 
plane is equal to the sum of the projections on the same plane of any 
given plane areas. And as any shell may (if it be not composed of a 
finite) be regarded as composed of an infinite number of plane areas, 
the same construction is applicable to a shell. Hence the projection 
of a shell on any plane is equal^ to the projection on the same plane, 
of a certain plane area, determined by the preceding construction. 

From this it appears that the projection of a shell is nothing on 
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any plane perpendicular to the one plane on which its projection 
is greater than on any others and that the projection on any inter¬ 
mediate plane is equal to the greatest projection multiplied by the 
cosine of the inclination of the plane of the supposed projection to 
the plane of greatest projection. 

451 . To specify a point is to state precisely its position.. As we 
have no conception of position, except in so far as it is relative, the 
specification of a point requires definite objects of reference, that is, 
objects to which it may be referred. The means employed for this 
purpose are certain elements called co-ordinates, from the system of 
specification which Descartes first introduced into mathematics. This 
system seems to have originated in the following method, for de¬ 
scribing a curve by a table of numbers, or by an equation. 

452 . Given a plane curve, a fixed line in its plane, and a fixed 
point in this line, choose as many points in the curve as are required 
to indicate sufficiently its form: draw perpendiculars from them to 
the fixed line, and measure the distances along it, cut off by these 
lines, reckoning from the fixed point. In this way any number of 
points in the curve were specified. The parts thus cut off along the 
fixed line, were termed liiieae abscissae^ and the perpendiculars, lineae 
ordinaiim applicatae. The system was afterwards improved by draw¬ 
ing through the point of reference a line at right angles to the first, 
and measuring off along it the ordinates of the curve. The two lines 
at right angles to one another are called the axes of reference, or the 
lines of reference. The ordinate and abscissa of any point are termed 
its co-ordinates; and an equation between them, by which either may 
be calculated when the other is given, expresses the curve in a per¬ 
fectly full and precise manner. 

453 . It is not necessary that the lines of reference be chosen at 
right angles to each other. But when they are chosen, inclined at 
any other angle than a right angle, the co-ordinates of the point 
specified are not its perpendicular distances from them, but its 
distances from either, measured parallel to the other. Such oblique 
co-ordinates are sometimes convenient, but rectangular co-ordinates 
are, in general, the most useful ^ these we shall now consider. 


454 . If the points to be specified arc all in 
of reference are two lines at right angles to 
one another in that plane. Thus, let P 
be a point in a plane XOY*^ and let OX^ 
OVf he two lines in the plane, cutting each 
other at right angles in the point O, Then 
will the position of the point P be known, 
if the perpendicular distance of the point 
P from the line OX^ namely, the length 
of the line PA^ and the perpendicular dis¬ 
tance from OY^ namely, the length of the 
line PP^ be known. 


one plane, the objects 


y 
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455 . Again, let points, not all in one 
^—p plane, but in any positions through space 

be considered. To specify each point now, 
three co-ordinates are required, and the 
objects of reference chosen may be three 

H .' i Y planes at right angles to one another; thus, 

the point F is specified by the lines jPAT, 
\j FN, FI., drawn perpendicular to the planes 

FZ, ZZ, XF, respectively. 

standard diagrams the positive 
directions ( 9 AT, 0 F, OZ., are so taken that 
if a watch is held in the plane ATO F, with its face towards ( 9 Z, an 
angular motion against the hands would carry a line from OX to 0 F, 
through the right angle XOY. 

456 . When the objects to be specified are lines all passing through 
one point, the specifying elements employed, are angles standing in 
definite relation to them, and to the objects of reference. There are 
two chief modes in which this kind of specification is carried out: 
the polar and the symmetrical. 

457 . Folar Method, i®. Lines all in one plane. In this case the 
object of reference is any fixed line through their common point of 
intersection, and lying in their plane. 

Let O be the common point of intersection, 
OX the fixed line, and OF the line to be 
Q specified. Then the position of OF will be 

known, if the angle XOF.^ which the line OF 
makes with < 9 W, be known. 

2®. Lines in space, all passing through one iDoint, may be specified 
by reference to a plane and a line in it, both passing through their 
common point of intersection. 

Let OF be one of a number of lines, all 
p passing through f?, to be specified with refer- 
Y ence to the plane XO Y^ and the line OX in it. 
yX Through OF let a plane be drawn, cutting the 
plane XO Y at right angles in OE. Then the 
line OF will be specified, if the angles XOEj 
EOF uxe given, 

Y' Corollary. Similarly, if the line OF be the 

\ locus of a series of points, any one of these 

\ points will be specified, if its distance from O 

AT and the two angles specifying the line OF^ are 

known. 

458 . SyjnmetricalMethod. In this method the objects of reference 
are three lines at right angles to each other, through the common 
point of intersection of the lines to be specified, and the specifying 
elements are the three angles which each line makes with these three 
lines of reference. 

Thus, if 0 be the common point of intersection, OK one of the 
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lines to be specified, and OX^ ( 9 F, OZ^ tlie lines of reference; then 
the angles XOIC, YOK^ ZOK^ are the specifying elements, 

459 . From what has now been said, it will be seen that the pro- 
jections of a given line on other three at right angles to each other 
are immediately expressible, if its direction is specified by either of 
the two methods. 

1°. Polar Method. Let OK be the given line, 
and OX^ ( 9 K, OZ^ the lines along which it is to be 
projected. Through < 9 Z and OK let a plane pass, 
cutting the plane XOV in OF, Through K draw 
, another plane, KEA^ cutting OX perpendicularly in 
A and KEP cutting OY perpendicularly in P, 

Then KE, being the intersection of two planes 
each perpendicular to XOY^ is perpendicular to 
every line in this plane. Hence, OEK is a right 
angle. 

Hence, 

OE^ OK cos KOE. 

Again, since the plane KAE was drawn perpendicular to OXj 
OAE is a right angle. 

Hence, OA = OE cos EOX= OK cos KOE cos EOX, 
and similarly, OP = OE cos EO Y= OK cos KOE cos EO Y, 
or if we put 

OK=r, X0E^4>, EOK^i, KOZ^ Q - i, 

' and let the required lines be denoted by jr, then 
= r sin ^cos 

y = r sin B sin <^,> (i) 

-sr - r cos B. j 

2°. Symmetrical Method. Let the line be referred to rectangular 
axes by the three angles, a = KOX, p = KO Y^ y = KOZ. 

Then the required projections are 

x-r cos a, y^r cos /?, z-r cos y. 

460 . Lefcrring again to the diagram, we have 

OE^^ OAU- OB\ 

and OIP^OE^^ OC\ 

therefore, OIC = OA^ + OB^- + 0 C\ 

or + 5:1 (2) 

Substituting here for .:v, j/, 5r, their values, in tenns of r, a, y, 
found above, and dividing both members of the resulting equation by 
r, we have 

I = cos® a + cos® + cos® y. (3) 

461 . In the symmetrical method, three angles are used; but, as we 
have seen, only two are necessary to fix the position of the line. We 
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now see that, if two of the three angles, a, y, are given, the third 
can be found. Suppose a and given, then by g 460, 

COS^ y =r I - COS^ a - cos" /?. 

For logarithmic calculation, the following modification of the pre¬ 
ceding formula is useful, 

cos^ y = sin” a — cos^ ^ - cos (a + x cos (a- / 3 ), 

whence cos y = cos (a f / 3 ) x cos (a -* / 5 )} 

= ^/{cos {TT-a-jS) X cos (a-^)}, 

Tab. Log. cos y ~ {T. L. cos (^r - a - jS) -h T. L. cos (a - jS)}. (4) 

462 . The following comparison will show in what way the two 
systems are related, and how it is possible to derive the specifying 
elements of either from those of the other. In the polar method, the 
fixed line in the equatorial plane, corresponds with one of the three 
lines of reference in the symmetrical. A line in the equatorial plane, 
drawn at right angles to the fixed line of the polar system, constitutes 
a second line of reference in the symmetrical system. The third line 
in the symmetrical system, is the axis of the polar system, from 
which the polar distance (O) is iiieasured. A comparison of pre¬ 
ceding formulae shows that 

cos a = sin ^ cos 

cos ^ = sin ^ sin </>, > '(5) 

cos y = cos 6 . ] ' ■ 

463 . The cosines of the three angles, a, y, of the symmetrical 

system, are commonly called the direction cosines of the line specified. 
If we denote them by /, we have as above, 

( 6 ) 

A line thus specified is for brevity called t/ie Ime (/, n). 

If /, 71, are the direction cosines of a certain line; it is clear that 

- - 771, - n, are the direction cosines of the line in the opposite 

direction from Thus it appears that the direction cosines of the 
line, specify not only the straight line in which it lies, but the direction 
in it which is reckoned as positive. 

464 . We conclude this digression with some applications of the 
principles explained in it, which are useful in many dynamical in¬ 
vestigations. 

[a) To find the mutual inclination, 6 , of two lines, (/, 771, 7 t), 
(/, 77i\ ;/). Measure off any length 011 = 7 % along the first line (see 
fig. of § 450). We have, as above, 

OA = D, AD = 7 nr, EK=nr. 

Now (§ 441), the projection of OK on the second line, is equal to 
the sum of the projections of OA, AE, EK, on the same. But the 
cosines of the angles at which these several lengths are inclined to the 
line of projection, are respectively cos 0 , /, m',Hence 
6 >Arcos 0 = OAl' -h AEni^ + EKn\ 
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If we substitute in this, for ( 9 ^, ( 9 ^, AE^ EIC, their values shown 
above, and divide both members by r, it becomes 

cos ^ = // 4 - mm' + 117 %'y (7) 

a most important and useful formula. 

Sometimes it is useful to have the sine instead of the cosine of 0 , 
To find it we have of course, 

sin® ■¥ m 7 ?i' + 

This expression may be modified thus;—instead of i, take what is 
equal to it, {P + 77P + 7 p) (R + 77f + ;z®), 

and the second member of the preceding becomes 

(/® -j- 77R 4* 7 f) {P + 77P + 7 p) - (//' + 7 nm! 4 - 

— {l7in!Y + ^I77ty - 2771771'717^ + &C. = (z/Z/z' ~ 7177'^'f 4* &C. 

Hence, sin B = {{71171* — 7 im'y-\r (;z/ - Iii'Y 4 - {/m* — 77 il'Y]K ( 8 ) 

{b) To find the direction cosines, A, /a, v, of the common perpen¬ 
dicular to two lines, (/, 77 t, 71), (/, 71*), 

The cosine of the inclination of (X, /a, v) to (/, 77 t^ 77) is, according 
to (7) above, Ik-vm^^-Ttv^ and therefore 

/X + /A 4- V = od 

similarly /X 4- + 7/v = o> (9) 

also (§ 463) X® +/A® + V® = I.) 

These three equations suffice to determine the three unknown 
quantities, X, /a, v. Thus, from the first two of them, we have 

X ^ /A V , ^ 

77177! — 71771* 7il' — 111! ” hii! — I'm ' ^ ’ 


From these and the third of (9), we conclude 
{(nil! — iim'Y + {71I'l 7 i!Y + ““ 


, &c., 


or if we denote, as above, by B, the mutual inclination of (/, ;//, 7 i) 
(/', w', ;z')j 


__ “* ^ («/' — In') __ (/;;z' — ml') 

~ sin 6> ’ ^ sin 0 ^ 


(^0 


The sign of each of these three expressions may be changed, in as 
much as either sign may be given to the numerical value found for 
sin B by (8). But as they stand, if sin B is taken positive, they express 
the direction cosines of the perpendicular drawn from O through the 
face of a watch, held in the plane (/, ?;z, n), (/', w', Tt')^ and so facing 
that angular motion, against or with the hands, would carry a line 
from the direction, (/, m, n), through an angle less than 180° to the 
direction, (/', 771*, n'), according as angular motion, through a right 
angle from OX to (9 Fis against ortvith the hands of a watch, held in 

T. 


IT 
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the plane XOY^ and facing towards OZ, This rule is proved by 
supposing, as a particular case, the lines (/, ?i), (/, n')^ to 

coincide with OX and OY respectively; and then supposing them 
altered in their mutual inclination to any other angle between o and 
TT, and their plane turned to any position whatever. 

If we measure off any lengths, OK-r^ and along the 

two lines, (/, n) and (/, n% and describe a parallelogram 

upon them, its area is equal to rr' sin since r' sin 6 is the length of 
the perpendicular from OIC Hence, using the preceding 

expression (8) for sin 0 , and taking 

Ir ~ X, mr nr =ar, 

l'r' = x\ 

we conclude the following propositions. 

{c) The area of a parallelogram described upon lines from the 
origin of co-ordinates to points {x^ y, (x\ jv, Y) is equal to 

{{yz' -/zY + {zx' - z'xY 4 * {xy' - x'yf^^^ (12) 

And, as X, /x, v, are the cosines of the angles at which the plane of 
this area is inclined to the planes of PZ, ZX, XY, respectively, its 
projections on these planes are 

yY—y'z, zY— Yx, xy^-Yy. (13) 

The figures of these projections are parallelograms in the three 
planes of reference; that in the plane YZ, for instance, being de¬ 
scribed on lines drawn from the origin to the points {y, z) and {y', Y), 
It is easy to prove this (and, of course, the corresponding expressions 
for the two-other planes of reference,) by elementary geometry. 
Thus, it is easy to obtain a simple geometrical demonstration of the 
equations (8) and (i i). It is sufficient here to suggest this investi¬ 
gation as an exercise to the student. It essentially and obviously 
includes the rule of signs, stated above (§ 464 {a)), 

if) The volume of a parallelepiped described on OIC, OIC, OIC', 
three lines drawn from O to three points 

{x, y, z), {Y, y, Y), {x", y", z"), is equal to 

x" (yY -y'z) +y' (zY - Yx) 4- Y' {xy' - Yy), (14) 

an expression which is essentially positive, if OK, OIC, OK", are 
arranged in order similarly to OX, OY, OZ (see § 455 above). The 
proof is left as an exercise for the student. 

In modern algebra, this expression is called a dcierminant, and is 
written thus:— 

I I ' 


465 . To find the resultant of three forces acting on a material 
point in lines at right angles to one another. 
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1°. To find the magnitude of the resultant. 
Let the forces be given numerically, X, F, Z, 
and let them be represented respectively by 
the lines MA, MIB, MC at right angles to 
one another. 

First determine the resultant of X and Y 
in magnitude. If we denote it by JR.\ we 
have (§ 429) 

(i) 

This resultant, represented by ME, lies 



IS 



/ 

B 

y 




M 


in the plane JBMA ; 
and since the lines of the forces X and Y are perpendicular to the 
line MC, the line ME must also be perpendicular to it; for, if a line 
be perpe7idictUar to two other lines, it is pe^'pendiciilar to every other line 
in their plane; hence F acts perpendicularly to Z, 

Next, find the resultant of R and Z, the third force. If we denote 
it by R, we have 

and substituting for R!^ its value, we have 

To find the direction of the resultant Determine first 


20. 


inclination of the subsidiary resultant R to MA or MB, 
angle EMA be denoted by ; then we have 

cosq!. = ^. 


Let 


(^) 

the 

the 


Next, let y denote the angle at which the line MD is inclined to 
MC\ that is, the angle CME ^ we have 


cos y - 


Z 

R‘ 


(3) 


Thus, by means of the two angles y and the position of the line 
MD, and, consequently, that of the resultant is found. 


466 . In the numerical solution of actual cases, it will generally be 
found most convenient to calculate the three elements in the following 
order: 1°, 2°, y, 3®, R. 

I®. To calculate the formula already given, may be taken 



y 

tan^ = j.. 

(4) 

2®. To calculate y- 

We have 



tan y = —, 

^s) 

But 

R = X sec 


Hence 

^ X sec 6 

tany= — 

(6) 

3". To calculate R. 

R = y. 

( 7 ) 


II—2 
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467 . The angles determined by these equations specify the line of 
the resultant, by what was called in previous sections (§§ 457, 459 ) 
the Polar Method, 

The symmetrical specification of the resultant is to be found thus : 
Let (in fig. of § 465) the angles at which the line of the resultant, 
MD^ is inclined to those of the forces be respectively denoted by a, 
and y. Then, as above (equation (3)), 



z 

cosy = ^. 

(8) 

By the same method 

we shall find 



X 

cos a = ^, 

( 9 ) 

and 

COS /? . 

(lo) 


If, therefore, there are three forces at right angles to one another, 
the cosine of the inclination of their resultant to any one of them is 
equal to this force divided by the resultant 

This method requires that the magnitude of the resultant be known 
before its position is determined. For the latter purpose, any two of 
the angles, as was shown in Chapter V, are sufficient. 

468 . We shall now consider the resolution of forces along three 
specified lines. The most important case of all is that in which the 
lines are at right angles to one another. 

Let the force i?, given to be resolved, be represented by MD, 
and let the angles which it forms with the lines of resolution be 
given, either a, / 5 , y, or y, Required the components F, Z, 

1 °. Suppose a, /3, y are given, then we deduce 
from equation (9) X^R cos a; 

from equation (10) y=R cos { 3 ; 

and from equation (8) Z-R cos y. 

2°. Suppose the data are i?; y, <^, that is, the magnitude of the 
resultant, its inclination to one of the axes of resolution, and the 
inclination of the plane of the resultant and that axis to either of the 
other axes. 

To find the components X and F: resolve the force R in the 
vertical plane CMJZD into two rectangular components along MC 
and ME, Let the angle CMD be denoted by y. Then we have 
for the component along MC, 

Z=R cosy, (ii) 

and for the component along ME, 

ME=R sin y. 

Next, resolve the component along ME in the horizontal plane 
BMAE, into two, one along MA, and the other along MB, Let 
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the angle EMA be denoted by Then we have for the com¬ 
ponent along MA, 

X= ME cos 4 >-R sinycos^j (12) 

and for the component along ME, 

V= ME sin (ji - R sin y sin cf). (13) 

469 . We are now prepared to solve the general problem:—Given, 
any number of forces acting on one point, in lines which lie in 
diferent planes, required their resultant in position and magni¬ 
tude. 

Through the point acted on, draw three lines or axes of resolution 
at right angles to one another. Resolve each force, by § 468, i®, or 
by § 468, 2°, into three components, acting respectively along the 
three lines. When all the forces have been thus treated, add severally 
the sets of components: by this means, all the forces are reduced to 
three at right angles to one another. Find, by equation (2), their 
resultant; the single force thus obtained is the resultant of the given 
forces, which was to be found. 

Remark. —All the remarks made with reference to the resolution 
and composition of forces along two axes (§ 435) apply, with the ne¬ 
cessary extension, to that of forces along three. 

470 . We are now prepared to answer the question which forms 
the first general head of Statics; What are the conditions of Equi- 
lih'itmn of a materialpomtl The answer may be put in one or other 
of two forms. 

I®. If a set of forces acting on a material point be in equilibrium, 
any one of them must be equal and opposite to the resultant of the 
others: or, 

2®, If a set of forces acting on a material point be in equilibrium, 
the resultant of the whole set must be equal to nothing. 

471 . Let us consider the first of these statements. 

Given, a set of forces, P^^ P^^ jPg, &c., in equilibrium: the force 
Pj, for example, is equal and opposite to the resultant of P^^ P^^ &c.; 

or, the resultant of P^, P^, Sic., is Omitting P^, find the 

resultant of the remaining forces by the general method; the com¬ 
ponents of this resultant will be 

P^ cos + Pa cos ^3 + &c. along MX. 

P^ cos / 3 g + P^ cos 4- &c. along MY. 

P^ cos y\ + P^ cos Yg + &c. along MZ. 

Now, if - P, be the resultant, the components of - will be 
equivalent respectively to the components of this resultant, there¬ 
fore 

- P^ cos == Pg cos + Pg cos 4 - &C. 

- Pj cos = Pg cos -H Pg cos ySg + &c. 

- Pj cos Yj = P^ cos Ys + Pj cos Ya + 
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Which equations, in the following more general form, express the 
required conditions: 

cos ttj + P^ cos ttg + P^ cos ttg + &c. = o. 

P^ cos + P„ cos + P^ cos + &c. = o. 

P^ cos + P^ cos yg -H P^ cos + &c. = o. 

472 . The second form of the answer may be illustrated either aj 
dynamically, or algebraically. 

(a) Suppose all the forces reduced to three, X, Y, Z, acting at right 
angles to each other. Under what circumstances will three forces 
give a vanishing resultant ? Substitute for X and Y their resultant 
P', and consider P' and Z at right angles to one another. If they 
give a vanishing resultant, that is, if Z and P' balance, they must 
either be equal and directly opposed, or else they must each be equal 
to nothing. But they are not directly opposed, therefore each is 
equal to nothing. Now, since P'-o, X and F, which are equi¬ 
valent to P', must also each be equal to nothing: in order, therefore, 
that the resultant of forces acting along three lines at right angles to 
one another may vanish, we have 

P^ cos 4 * P^ cos ttg + &C. = 0. 

Pi cos / 3 i + P^ cos /^g + &c. = o. 

Pi cos yi + Pg cos yg + &c. = o. 

(b) The general expression for the resultant is 

Now, for equilibrium, P = o, 

and therefore, X^ + Y^ o. 

But the sum of three positive quantities can be equal to nothing, only 
when each of them is nothing : hence 

F=o, 


473 . We may take one or two particular cases as examples of the 
general results above. Thus, 

1. If the particle rest on a smooth curve, the resolved force along 
the curve must vanish. 

2. If the curve be rough, the resultant force along it must be 
balanced by the friction. 

3. If the particle rest on a smooth surface, the resultant of the 
applied forces must evidently be peipendicular to the surface. 

4. If it rest on a rough surface, friction will be called into play, 
resisting motion along the surface; and there will be equilibrium at 
any point within a certain boundary, determined by the condition 
that at it the friction is ju. times the normal pressure on the surface, 
while within it the friction bears a less ratio to the normal pressure. 
When the only applied force is gravity, we have a very simple result, 
which is often practically useful Let B be the angle between the 
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normal to the surface and the vertical at any point; the normal 
pressure on the surface is evidently W cos 6 , where W is the weight 
of the particle; and the resolved part of the weight parallel to the 
surface, which must of course be balanced by the friction, is W sin 0, 
In the limiting position, when sliding is just about to commence, the 
greatest possible amount of statical friction is called into play, and 
we have W sin ^ = /t cos 0, 

or tan ^ = 

The value of B thus found is called the A^igle of Repose,, and may 
be seen in nature in the case of sand-heaps, and slopes formed by 
ddbris from a disintegrating cliff (especially of a flat or laminated 
character), on which the lines of greatest slope are inclined to the 
horizon at an angle determined by this consideration. 

474 . A most important case of the composition of forces acting 
at one point is furnished by the consideration of the attraction of a 
body of any form upon a material particle anywhere situated. Experi¬ 
ment has shown that the attraction exerted by any portion of matter 
upon another is not modified by the neighbourhood, or even by the 
interposition, of other matter; and thus the attraction of a body on a 
particle is the resultant of the several attractions exerted by its parts. 
To treatises on applied mathematics we must refer for the examina¬ 
tion of the consequences, often very curious, of various laws of 
attraction; but, dealing with Natural Philosophy, we confine our¬ 
selves to the law of gravitation, which, indeed, furnishes us with an 
ample supply of most interesting as well as useful results. 

475 . This law, which (as a property of matter) will be carefully 
considered in the next Division of this Treatise, may be thus 
enunciated. 

Every particle of matter in the tmiverse attracts every other particle 
with a force^ whose directmi is that of the line joining the two, and 
whose magnitude is directly as the pf^oduct of their masses, and inversely 
as the square of their distance from each other. 

Experiment shows (as will be seen further on) that the same law 
holds for electric and magnetic attractions ; and it is probable that it 
is the fundamental law of all natural action, at least when the acting 
bodies are not in actual contact. 

476 . For the special applications of StaticaP principles to which 
we proceed, it will be convenient to use a special unit of mass, or 
quantity of matter, and corresponding units for the measurement of 
electricity and magnetism. 

Thus if, in accordance with the physical law enunciated in § 475, 
we take as the expression for the forces exerted on each other by 
masses M and m, at distance D, the quantity 

Aim ^ 

it is obvious that our unit force is the mutual attraction of two units 
of mass placed at unit of distance from each othei*. 
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YI7. It is convenient for many applications to speak of the dmsi(y 
of a distribution of matter, electricity, etc., along a line, over a sur¬ 
face, or through a volume. 

Here density of line is the quantity of matter per unit of length. 
„ „ surface „ „ ,y „ area. 

„ „ volume „ „ „ „ volume. 

478. In applying the succeeding investigations to electricity or 
magnetism, it is only necessary to premise that M and m stand for 
quantities of free electricity or magnetism, whatever these may be, and 
that here the idea of mass as depending on inertia is not necessarily 
JNm 

involved. The formula will still represent the mutual action, if 

we take as unit of imaginary electric or magnetic matter, such a quan¬ 
tity as exerts unit force on an equal quantity at unit distance. Here, 
however, one or both of in may be negative; and, as in these 
applications like kinds repel each other, the mutual action will be 
attraction or repulsion, according as its sign is negative or positive. 
With these provisos, the following tlieory is applicable to any of the 
above-mentioned classes of forces. We commence with a few simple 
cases which can be completely treated by means of elementary geo¬ 
metry. 


479. If the different points of a spherical stuface attract equally 
with forces varying inversely as the squares of the distances^ a particle 
placed within the sttrface is not attracted in any direction. 

Let HIKL be the spherical surface, and P the particle within it. 
Let twQ lines HKy ILy intercepting very small arcs Nf KL^ be 
drawn through P‘y then, on account of the 

0 similar triangles HPf KPZ, those arcs will 
be proportional to the distances HP, LP\ 
and any small elements of the spherical sur¬ 
face dXHI dccidu KLy each bounded all round 
by straight lines passing through P [and very 
nearly coinciding with JIK\ will be in the 
duplicate ratio of those lines. Hence the 
forces exercised by the matter of these ele¬ 
ments on the particle P are equal; for they 
are as the quantities of matter directly, and the squares of the 
distances, inversely; and these two ratios compounded give that of 
equality. The attractions therefore, being equal and opposite, de¬ 
stroy one another; and a similar proof shows that all the attractions 
due to the whole spherical surface are destroyed by contrary attrac¬ 
tions, Hence the particle P is not urged in any direction by these 
attractions. 


480. The division of a spherical surface into infinitely small ele¬ 
ments, will frequently occur in the investigations which follow: and 
Newtoif s method, described in the preceding demonstration, in which 
the division is effected in such a manner that all the parts may be 
taken together in pairs of opposite elements with reference to an internal 
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point; besides other methods deduced from it, suitable to the special 
problems to be examined; will be repeatedly employed. The follow¬ 
ing digression (§§ 481 , 486 ), in which some definitions’ and elemen¬ 
tary geometrical propositions regarding this subject are laid down, 
will simplify the subsequent demonstrations, both by enabling us, 
through the use of convenient terms, to avoid circumlocution, and 
by affording us convenient means of reference for elementary prin¬ 
ciples, regarding which repeated explanations might otherwise be 
necessary. 

481. If a straight line which constantly passes through a fixed 
point be moved in any manner, it is said to describe, or generate, 
a conical sitrface of which the fixed point is the vertex. 

If the generating line be carried from a given position continuously 
through any series of positions, no two of which coincide, till it is 
brought back to the first, the entire line on the two sides of the fixed 
point will generate a complete conical surface, consisting of two 
sheets, which are called ve7^iical or opposite cones. Thus the elements 
JEf/and KL^ described in Newton’s demonstration given above, may 
be considered as being cut from the spherical surface by two opposite 
cones having P for their common vertex. 

482. If any number of spheres be described from the vertex of a 
cone as centre, the segments cut from the concentric spherical sur¬ 
faces will be similar, and their areas will be as the squares of the 
radii. The quotient obtained by dividing the area of one of these 
segments by the square of the radius of the spherical surface from 
which it is cut, is taken as the measure of the solid angle of the cone. 
The segments of the same spherical surfaces made by the opposite 
cone, are respectively equal and similar to the former. Hence the 
solid angles of two vertical or opposite cones are equal: either may 
be taken as the solid angle of the complete conical surface, of which 
the opposite cones are the two sheets. 

483. Since the area of a spherical surface is equal to the square of 
its radius multiplied by 47 r, it follows that the sum of the solid angles 
of all the' distinct cones which can be described with a given point as 
vertex, is equal to 47 r. 

484. The solid angles of vertical or opposite cones being equal, 
we may infer from what precedes that the sum of the solid angles 
of all the complete conical surfaces which can be described with¬ 
out mutual intersection, with a given point as vertex, is equal 
to 2 ir. 

485. The solid angle subtended at a point by a superficial area of 
any kind, is the solid angle of the cone generated by a straight line 
passing through the point, and carried entirely round the boundary 
of the area. 

486. A very small cone, that is, a cone such that any two posi¬ 
tions of the generating line contain but a very small angle, is said to 
be cut at right angles, or orthogonally, by a spherical surface de- 
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scribed from its vertex as centre, or by any surface, whether plane or 
curved, which touches the spherical surface at the part where the cone 
is cut by it 

A very small cone is said to be cut obliquely, when the section is 
inclined at any finite angle to an orthogonal section ,• and this angle 
of inclination is called the obliquity of the section. 

The area of an orthogonal section of a very small cone is equal to 
the area of an oblique section in the same position, multiplied by the 
cosine of the obliquity. 

Hence the area of an oblique section of a small cone is equal to 
the quotient obtained by dividing the product of the square of its 
distance from the vertex, into the solid angle, by the cosine of the 
obliquity. 

487. Let E denote the area of a very small element of a spherical 
surface at the point E (that is to say, an element every part of which 
is very near the points), let to denote the solid angle subtended by 
at any point and let PE^ produced if necessary, meet the surface 
again in E'\ then a denoting the radius of the spherical surface, we 
have 

— 0 ), PE^ 

For, the obliquity of the element E^ considered as a section of the 
cone of which P is the vertex and the element 
E a section (being the angle between the 
given spherical surface and another described 
from P as centre, with PE as radius), is 
equal to the angle between the radii EP and 
EC.^ of the two spheres. Hence, by con¬ 
sidering the isosceles triangle ECEf, we find 
that the cosine of the obliquity is equal to 

lEE' ^ EE' 

- or to-, 

EC 2 a ’ 

and we arrive at the preceding expression for E. 

488. The attraction of a imiform spherical surface on an exter?ial 
point is the same as if the whole mass were collected at the centre^. 

Let P be the external point, C the centre of the sphere, and CAP 
a straight line cutting the spherical surface in A. Take / in CjP, 
so that CLP, CA^ Cl may be continual proportionals, and let the 

^ This theorem, which is more comprehensive than that of Newton in his first 
proposition regarding attraction on an external point (Prop. LXXL), is fully es¬ 
tablished as a corollary to a subsequent proposition (LXXIII. cor. 2). If we had 
considered^ the proportion of the forces exerted upon two external points at 
different distances, instead of, as in the text, investigating the absolute force on 
one point, and if besides we had taken together all the pairs of elements which 
would constitute two narrow annular portions of the surface, in planes perpen¬ 
dicular to PC^ the theorem and its demonstration would have coincided precisely 
with Prop. LXXL of the Prindpia. 
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whole spherical surface be di¬ 
vided into pairs of opposite eU- 
menu with reference to the point 
L 

Let H and denote the 
magnitudes of a pair of such 
elements, situated respectively 
at the extremities of a chord 
HH' and let w denote the 
magnitude of the solid angle 
subtended by either of these elements at the point I 
We have (§ 486 ), 

H- - 7=rfTr^ and IT = -7T777T * 

COS car cos 67/7 



Hence, if f> denote the density of the surflice, the attractions of the 
two elements H and H' on F are respectively 

0 ) IW^ . to IH'^ 

^ cos cm ■ pm ’ P cos cm I ' pir • 

Now the two triangles FCH^ ZTC/have a'common angle at 6 *, and, 
since FC : CH :: CII : 67, the sides about this angle are propor¬ 
tional. Hence the triangles are similar; so that the angles CFH 
and cm Sixc equal, and 

HF~ CF ” 67* 

In the same way it may be joroved, by considering the triangles 
FCITj H'Cf that the angles CFH' and CUT axe equal, and that 
IH _ C IT _ a 
H'F'^ CF ^ CF' 

Hence the expressions for the attractions of the elements TTand IT 
on F become 

0) ^ ^ (0 T 

c^cm ■ SP ’ ^ ^c/7'7 ■ cm ’ 

which are equal, since the triangle IICIT is isosceles; and, for the 
same reason, the angles 67/6, CFH\ which have been proved to 
be respectively equal to the angles Cllf CITf are ec[ual. We 
infer that the resultant of the forces due to the two elements is in 
the direction 76, and is equal to 

d , 

20 ). p.^^ 2 . 

To hnd the total force on 7, we must take the sum of all the 
forces along 76 due to the pairs of opposite elements; and, since 
the multiplier of to is the same for each pair, we must add all the 
values of to, and we therefore obtain (§ 483 ), for the required re¬ 
sultant, 

47rp^‘' 
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The numerator of this expression (being the product of the density 
into the area of the spherical surface) is equal to the mass of the 
entire charge; and therefore the force on R is the same as if the 
whole mass were collected at C. 

Cor, The force on an external point, infinitely near the surface, 
is equal to 4 irp, and is in the direction of a normal at the point. 
The force on an internal point, however near the surface, is, by 
a preceding proposition, equal to nothing. 

489. Let <r be the area of an infinitely small element of the surface 
at any point P, and at any other point H of 
the surface let a small element subtending a 
solid angle co, at be taken. The area of 
this element will be equal to 

P cos CMF^ 

and therefore the attraction along RF^ which 
it exerts on the element cr at F^ will be equal 
to po), per (0 

cos CBF’ cos 

Now the total attraction on the element at F is in the direction CF; 
the component in this direction of the attraction due to the element 
R, is 

. <j>. p V; 

and, since all the cones corresponding to the different elements of the 
spherical surface lie on the same side of the tangent plane at Fy we 
deduce, for the resultant attraction on the element cr, 

S-JTpV, 

From the corollary to the preceding proposition, it follows that this 
attraction is half the force which would be exerted on an external 
point, possessing the same quantity of matter as the element cr, and 
placed infinitely near the surface. 

490. In some of the most important elementary problems of the 
theory of electricity, spherical surfaces with densities varying inversely 
as the cubes of distances from excentric points occur: and it is of 
fundamental importance to find the attraction of such a shell on an 
internal or external point. This may be done synthetically as follows; 
the investigation being, as we shall see below, virtually the same 
as that of g 479 , or § 488 . 

491. Let us first consider the case in which the given point S and 
the attracted point F are separated by the spherical surface. The 
two figures represent the varieties of this case in which, the point S 
being without the sphere, F is within; and, *5* being within, the 
attracted point is external. The same demonstration is applicable 
literally with reference to the two figures; but, for avoiding the coiv 
sideration of negative quantities, some of the expressions may be 
conveniently modified to suit the second figure. In such instances 
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the two expressions are given in a double line, the upper being that 
which is most convenient for the first figure, and the lower for the 
second. 

Let the radius of the sphere be denoted by and let y*be the 
distance of S from C*, the centre of the sphere (not represented in 

id take T in this line (or its continuation) so that 
(fig. i) SF.ST^r^a\ 

(fig. 2 ) SP.TS^o^--f\ . 
w any line cutting the spherical surface at K', 
nd let the lines so drawn cut the spherical surface 

spherical surface be divided into pairs of opposite 
^ference to the point 7! Let K and K' be a pair of 
tuated at the extremities of the chord KIC^ and 
•lid angle <0 at the point T; and let elements E and 
nding at the same solid angles respectively as the 
. K\ By this means we may divide the whole 
into pairs of conjugate elements, E\ since it is 
yhen we have taken every pair of elements, K\ 



the whole surface will have been exhausted, without repetition, by the 
deduced elements, E^ E', Hence the attraction on P will be the 
final resultant of the attractions of all the pairs of elements, -S’, E\ 
Now if p be the surface density at-S, and if denote the attraction 
of the element E on P, we have 




p. E 
EP'^‘ 


According to the given law of density we shall have 

\ 

where X is a constant. Again, since S£IC is equally inclined to the 
spherical surface at the two points of intersection, we have 

SK^' KK' ’ 

and hence 

X zaw.TK^ 

^ SB^'SK’^' KK' , 2« TK'‘ 

—I _ A.. ■ "• 
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Now, by considering the great circle in which the sphere is cut by a 
plane through the line SK^ we hnd that 

(fig. i) SK,SE=r^o\ 

(fig. 2 ) KS,SE = a^^f\ 

and hence SK. SE = SP^ ST^ from which we infer that the triangles 
KST^ PSE are similar; so that TP: SK :: PE : SP. Hence 
TK^ I 
SK\PE^ SP'^' 


and the expression for becomes 

PIP ^ SEEP' 

Modifying this by preceding expressions we have 

(fig. 1 ) F:=K. - 5 ^^. SK, 

(fig. 2 ) F=\. . JCS. 

Similarly, if F' denote the attraction of F' on F, we have 

. SK', 


(fig i) F'=\- 
(fig 2 ) F' = \ 


'KK''{f 

2a 




,.K'S. 


KK'-{F-f)SP^ 

Now in the triangles which have been shown to be similar, the 
angles TKS, EPS are equal; and the same maybe proved of the 
PSE'. Hence the two sides SK, SK' of the triangle 
KSK are inclined to^ the third at the same angles as those between 
the line PS and directions PE, PE' of the two forces on the point 
P; and the sides SK, SK' are to one another as the forces, F, F' 
m the directions PE, PE’. It follows, by ‘ the triangle of forces,’ 
tliat the resultant of i^and F' is along PS, and that it bears to the 
component forces the same ratios as the side KK' of the triangle 
bears to the other two sides. Hence the resultant force due to the 
two elements E and E on the point P, is towards and is equal to 

The total resultant force will consequently be towards S; and we 
find, by summation (§ 466 ) for its magnitude, 

A . 4.TTa 

{r'-a^)SP^^ 

^esultant force at any point P, separated 
0 1 by the spherical surface, is the same "as if a quantity of 

matter equal to were concentrated at the point S. 
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492. To find the attraction when S and P are either both without 
or both within the spherical surface. 

Take in CS^ or in CS produced through a point such that 

CS, CS,^a\ 

Then, by a well-known geometrical theorem, if E be any point on 
the spherical surface, we have 

S^E a' 


\a^ 


Hence have ■ 

Hence, p being the electrical density at E, we have 

r. \ 






if 




" f 


Hence, by the investigation in the preceding section, the attraction 
on F is towards S^^ and is the same as if a quantity of matter equal 

^ \ . A,ira 

to -j-. -^ were concentrated at that point; 

Jl ct 



\y . 47r^ 

for the quantity of matter which w^e must conceive to be collected 
at *5i. 


493. If a spherical surface be electrified in such a way that the 
electrical density varies inversely as the cube of the distance from 
an internal point 6 *, or from the corresponding external point S-^^ it 
will attract any external point, as if its whole electricity were con- 
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centrated at and any internal point, as if a quantity of electricity 
greater than its own in the ratio of a to /were concentrated at 

Let the density at E be denoted, as before, by -^ 3 . Then, if we 


consider two opposite elements at E and E\ which subtend a solid 

, . ^ 1 . 0 ). 2 a.SE^ 

angle at the point 5, the areas of these elements being-— 


and 


<s^.2a.SE'^ 

EE 


, the quantity of electricity which they possess will be 


X« 2 a.(iD/' I ^ ^ \ ^ X. 2^.(1) 

~ MjS' M7sS' 

Now SE. SE' is constant (Euc. III. 35 ) and its value is 
Hence, by summation, we find for the total value of electricity on 
the spherical surface 

X . 47ra 

Hence, if this be denoted by the expressions in the preceding 
paragraphs, for the quantities of electricity which we must suppose to 
be concentrated at the point S or according as P is without or 
within the spherical surface, become respectively 


andj^7;z. 


494 The direct analytical solution of such problems consists in 
the expression, by § 408 , of the three components of the whole at¬ 
traction as the sums of its separate parts due to the several particles 
of the attracting body; the transformation, by the usual methods, of 
these sums into definite integrals; and the evaluation of the latter. 
This is, in general, inferior in elegance and simplicity to the less 
direct mode of solution depending upon the determination of the 
potential energy of the attracted particle with reference to the forces 
exerted upon it by the attracting body, a method which we shall 
presently develop with peculiar care, as it, is of incalculable value in 
the theories of Electricity and Magnetism as well as in that of 
Gravitation. But before we proceed to it, we give some instances of 
the direct method. 

(a) A useful case is that of the attraction of a circular plate of 
uniform surface density on a point in a line through its centre, and 
perpendicular to its plane. 

All parallel slices, of equal thickness, of any cone attract equally 
(both in magnitude and direction) ,a particle at the vertex. 

For the proposition is true of a cone of infinitely small angle, the 
masses of the slices being evidently as the squares of their distances 
from the vertex. If t be the thickness, p the volume density, and o) 
the angle, the attraction is cojfp. 

All slices of a cone of infinitely small angle, if of equal thickness 
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and equally inclined to the axis of the cone, exert equal forces on a 
particle at the vertex. For the area of any inclined section, whatever 
■ be its orientation, is greater than that of the corresponding transverse 
section in the ratio of unity to the cosine of the angle of inclination. 

Hence if a plane touch a sphere at a 
point and if the jjlane and sphere have 
equal surface density at corresponding 
points P and ^ in a line drawn through 
the point diametrically opposite to B,, 
corresponding elements at P and p exert A 

equal attraction on a particle at A. 

Thus the attraction on A^ of any part 
of the plane, is the same as that of the 
corresponding part of the sphere, cut out 
by a cone of infinitely small angle whose vertex is A. 

Hence if we resolve along the line AB the attraction of p^ on A^ 
the component is equal to the attraction along Ap of the transverse 
section /r, i. e. pco, where o) is the angle subtended at A by the 
element/y, and p the surface density. 

Thus any portion whatever of the sphere attracts A along AB 
with a force proportional to its spherical opening as seen from^; 
and the same is, by what was proved above, true of a flat plate. 

Hence as a disc of radius a subtends at a point distant /i from it, 
in the direction of the axis of the disc, a solid angle 

/i 

27r ( 1 - 7 = 

^y/r+« 



the attraction of such a disc is 


27rp 




J/f ar> 

which for an infinite disc becomes, whatever the distance 


27rp, 

From the preceding formula many useful results may easily be 
deduced: thus, 

(^) A uniform cylinder of length /, and diameter ^ 7 , attracts a point 
in its axis at a distance x from the nearest end with a force 

2TTp {/- ^\x H- If + a° + Jx^ + a^}. 

When the cylinder is of infinite length (in one direction) the at¬ 
traction is therefore 

27 rp [Jp —x)] 

and, when the attracted particle is in contact with the centre of the 
end of the infinite cylinder, this is 

27rpa, 

(c) A right cone, of semivertical angle a, and length /, attracts a 


T. 


12 
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particle at its vertex. Here we have at once for the attraction, the 
expression 

27rpl (l — cos a), 

which is simply proportional to the length of the axis. 

It is of course easy, when required, to find the necessarily less 
simple expression for the attraction on any point of the axis. 

(d) For magnetic and electro-magnetic applications a very useful 
case is that of two equal uniform discs, each perpendicular to the line 
joining their centres, on any point in that line—their masses (§ 478 ) 
being of opposite sign—that is, one repelling and the other attracting. 

Let a be the radius, p the mass of a superficial unit, of either, c 
their distance, x the distance of the attracted point from the nearest 
disc. The whole force is evidently 


2irp 


0 : 


X-¥ C 


{x -f cf + 


X 'j 

J + cdj 


In the particular case when c is diminished without limit, this 
becomes 


2'rrpC 


cd 


495. Let P and P' be two points infinitely near one another on 
two sides of a surface over which matter is distributed; and let p be 
the density of this distribution on the surface in the neighbourhood 
of these points. Then whatever be the resultant attraction, i?, at P, 
due to all the attracting matter, whether lodging on this surface, or 
elsewhere, the resultant force, J?', on P' is the resultant of a force 
equal and parallel to P, and a force equal to 47 r/), in the direction 
from P' perpendicularly towards the surface. For, suppose PP' to 
be perpendicular to the surface, which will not limit the generality of 
the proposition, and consider a circular disc, of the surface, having 
its centre in PP\ and radius infinitely small in comparison with the 
radii of curvature of the surface but infinitely great in comparison 
with PP. This disc will [§ 494 ] attract P and P with forces, 
each equal to 2 izp and opposite to one another in the line PP. 
Whence the proposition. It is one of much importance in the theory 
of electricity. 


496. It may be shown that at the southern base of a hemispherical 
hill of radius a and density p, the true latitude (as measured by the 
aid of the plumb-line, or by reflection of starlight in a trough of 
mercury) is diminished by the attraction of the mountain by the, 
angle 

^prra 

G — ^pa ^ 

where G is the attraction of the earth, estimated in the same units. 
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Hence, if R be the radius and a the mean density of the earth, the 
angle is 

Hence the latitudes of stations at the base of the hill, north and 
south of it, differ by ~ ^ 24 --^^; instead of by as they would 
do if the hill were removed. 

In the same way the latitude of a place at the southern edge of a 
hemispherical cavity is increased on account of the cavity by 
where p is the density of the superficial strata. 


497. As a curious additional example of the class of questions 
we have just considered, a deep crevasse, extending east and west, 
increases the latitude of places at its southern edge by (aioprox- 

imately) the angle where p is the density of the crust of the 

earth, and a is the width of the crevasse. Thus the north edge of 

the crevasse will have a lower latitude than the south edge if f ~ > i, 

cr 

which might be the case, as there are rocks of density x 5*5 or 
3'67 times that of water. At a considerable depth in the crevasse, 
this change of latitudes is nearly dotthled^ and then the southern side 
has the greater latitude if the density of the crust be not less than 
1*83 times that of water. 


498. It is interesting, and will be useful later, to consider as a 
particular case, the attraction of a sphere whose mass is composed of 
concentric layers, each of uniform density. Let cr be, as above, the 
mean density of the whole globe, and r the density of the upper crust. 

The attraction at a depth small compared with the radius, is 


4-TTCr, (7?-//)=<?! 

where o-j denotes the mean density of the nucleus remaining when a 
shell of thickness h is removed from the sphere. Also, evidently, 

{R -- hf + 4^T (R - /^y/i = §7r(rR^, 

or C, (R - hy + 4 ^T (R ^ hyji - GR% 

whence — 47 rr/?. 

The attraction is therefore unaltered at a depth h if 


G 

R 


^TTcr = 27rr, 


i.e. 


T==|cr. 


499. Some other simple cases may be added here, as their results 
will be of use to us subsequently. 


12—2 
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The attraction of a circular arc, AB^ of uniform density, on a 
particle at the centre, C, of the circle, lies 
evidently in the line CD bisecting the arc. 
Also the resolved part parallel to CD of 
the attraction of an element at R is 
mass of element 

- cz? -cos.zi^CZ?. 

Now suppose the density of the chord AB 
to be the same as that of the arc. Then 
for (mass of element at i^xcoszPCZP) 
we may put (mass of projection of element 
on AB at 0 ; since, if PT be the tan¬ 
gent at P, L PTQ^ L PCD, 



-tt . ' *1 sum of projected elements 

Hence attraction along CD ==- -—'CN - 


^ pAB 

if p be the density of the given arc, 

__ 2p sin i A CD 

It is therefore the same as the attraction of a mass equal to the 
chord, with the arc’s density, concentrated at the point D. 

{b) Again, a limited straight line of uniform density attracts any 

external point in the 
^ C same direction and with 
the same force as the 
corresponding arc of a 
circle of the same den¬ 
sity, which has the point 
for centre, and touches 
the straight line. 

... For if CpP be drawn 

A, P B I) cutting the circle in p 

and the line in P\ ele- 

CP 

meBt at p : element at i’ :: Cp CP ; that is, as Cp^ : CP\ 

Hence the attractions of these elements on C are equal and in the 
same line. Thus the arc ab attracts C as the line AB does; and, by 
the last proposition, the attraction of AB bisects tire ^.r^g\tACB, and 
is equal to 

sia^i ACB. 
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Hence the attraction, which is along CK, is 
2pAF pAT 

'(ACTcSyCN2 {AC-h CtYIacTcN - AN )‘ 


For evidently, 

bIC : Ka :: BK : KA :: BC : CA :: hC : Ca, 

i.e., al) is divided, externally in ( 7 , and internally in iT, in the same 
ratio. Flence, by geometry, 

KC. CF=^aC.Cb = l{AC+ CB ^-- AB\ 

which gives the transformation in (r). 

ici) CF is obviously the tangent at C to a hyperbola, passing 
through that point, and having A and B as foci. Hence, if in 
any plane through AB any hyperbola be described, with foci A 
and B, it will be a line of force as regards the attraction of the 
line AB) that is, as will be more fully explained later, a curve which 
at every point indicates the direction of attraction. 

{i) Similarly, if a prolate spheroid be described with foci A and B^ 
and passing through C, CT^will evidently be the normal at C) tlms 
the force on a particle at C will be perpendicular to the spheroid; 
and the particle would evidently rest in equilibrium on the surface, 
even if it were smooth. This is an instance of (what we shall pre¬ 
sently develop at some length) a surface of equilibrium, a level 
surface, or an equipotential surface. 

(/) We may further prove, by a simple application of the 
preceding theorem, that the lines of force due to the attraction 
of two infinitely long rods in the line AB produced, one of which 
is attractive and the other repulsive, are the series of ellipses 
described from the extremities, A and B, as foci, while the surfaces 
of .equilibrium are generated by the revolution of the confocal 
hyperbolas. 
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500. As of immense impoitance, in the theory not only of gra¬ 
vitation but of electricity, of magnetism, of fluid motion, of the 
conduction of heat, etc., we give here an investigation of the most 
important properties of the RotentiaL 

501. This function was introduced for gravitation by Laplace, 
but the name was first given to it by Green, who may almost be 
said to have created the theory, as we now have it. Green’s work 
was neglected till 1846 , and before that time most of its important 
theorems had been re-discovered by Gauss, Chasles, Sturm, and 
Thomson. 

In § 245 , the potential energy of a conservative system in any con¬ 
figuration was defined. When the forces concerned are forces acting, 
either really or apparently, at a distance, as attraction of gravitation, 
or attractions or repulsions of electric or magnetic origin, it is in 
general most convenient to choose, for the zero configuration, infinite 
distance between the bodies concerned. We have thus the following 
definition:— 

502. The mutual potential energy of two bodies in any relative 
position is the amount of work obtainable from their mutual repulsion, 
by allowing them to separate to an infinite distance asunder. When 
the bodies attract mutually, as for instance when no other force than 
gravitation is operative, their mutual potential energy, according to 
the convention for zero now adopted, is negative, or their exhaustion 
op potential e?iergy is positive. 

503. The Totential at any point, due to any attracting or repelling 
body, or distribution of matter, is the mutual potential energy between 
it and a unit of matter placed at that point But in the case of 
gravitation, to avoid defining the potential as a negative quantity, 
it is convenient to change the sign. Thus the gravitation potential, 
at any point, due to any mass, is the quantity of work required to 
remove a unit of matter from that point to an infinite distance. 

504. Hence, if V be the potential at any point and that at 
a proximate point ( 2 > it evidently follows from the above definition 
that F- Fj is the work required to remove an independent unit of 
matter from to < 2 ; and it is useful to note that this is altogether 
independent of the form of the path chosen between these two points, 
as it gives us a preliminary idea of the power we acquire by the 
introduction of this mode of representation. 

Suppose (2 to be so near to P that the attractive forces exerted on 
unit of matter at these points, and therefore at any point in the line 
PQ^ may be assumed to be equal and parallel. Then if F represent 
the resolved part of this force along PQ, F. PQ is the work required 
to transfer unit of matter from P to Q. Hence 

F- V^^F.PQ, 
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that is, the attraction on unit of matter at P in any direction PQ^ 
is the rate at which the potential at P increases per unit of length 
of PQ. 

605. A surface, at every point of which the potential has the same 
value, and therefore called an Equipotential Surface^ is such that the 
attraction is everywhere in the direction of its normal. For in no 
direction along the surface does the potential change in value, and 
therefore there is no force in any such direction. Hence if ■ the 
attracted particle be placed on such a surface (supposed smooth and 
rigid), it will rest in any position, and the surface is therefore some¬ 
times called a Surface of Equilihriim. We shall see later, that the 
force on a particle of a liquid at the free surface is always in the 
direction of the normal, hence the term Level Surface^ which is often 
used for the other terms above. 

506. If a series of equipotential surfaces be constructed for values 
of the potential increasing by equal small amounts, it is evident from 
§ 504 that the attraction at any point is inversely proportional to 
the normal distance between two successive surfaces close to that 
point; since the numerator of the expression for F is, in this case, 
constant. 

507. A line drawn from any origin, so that at every point of its 
length its tangent is the direction of the attraction at thafpoint, is 
called a Line of Force; and it obviously cuts at right angles every 
equipotential surface which it meets. 

These three last sections are true whatever be the law of attraction ; 
in the next we are restricted to the law of the inverse square of the 
distance. 

508. If, through every point of the boundary of an infinitely 
small portion of an equipotential surface, the corresponding lines of 
force be drawn, we shall evidently have a tubular surface of infinitely 
small section. The resultant force, being at every point tangential 
to the direction of the tube, is inversely as its normal transverse 
section. 

This is an immediate consequence of a most important theorem, 
which will be proved later. The stcrface integral of the attraction 
exerted by any distribution of matter in the direction of the nomnal at 
every point of any closed surface is 4 irM; where M is the amount of 
matter within the surface^ while the attraction is considered positive or 
negative according as it is hiwards or outwards at any point of the 
surface. 

For in the present case the force perpendicular to the tubular 
part of the surface vanishes, and we need consider the ends only, 
When none of the attracting mass is within the portion of the tube 
considered, we have at once 

F^ — F Tis' — o, 

A’being the force at any point of the section whose area is -nr. 

This is equivalent to the celebrated equation of Laplace. 
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When the attracting body is symmetrical about a point, the lines 
of force are obviously straight lines drawn from this point. ^ Hence 
the tube is in this case a cone, and, by § 486 , -zjr is proportional to 
the square of the distance from the vertex. Hence F is inversely 
as the square of the distance for points external to the attracting 
mass. 

When the mass is symmetrically disposed about an axis in in¬ 
finitely long cylindrical shells, the lines of force are evidently perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis. Hence the tube becomes a wedge^ whose section 
is proportional to the distance from the axis, and the attraction is 
therefore inversely as the distance from the axis. 

When the mass is arranged in infinite parallel planes, each of 
uniform density, the lines of force are obviously perpendicular to 
these planes; the tube becomes a cylhider; and, since its section is 
constant, the force is the same at all distances. 

If an infinitely small length I of the portion of the tube considered 
pass through matter of density p, and if o> be the area of the section 
of the tube in this part, we have 

F'us — = 4 ' 3 r/a)p. 


This is equivalent to Poisson’s extension of Laplace’s equation. 

509, In estimating work done against a force which varies in¬ 
versely as the square of the distance from a fixed point, the mean 
force is to be reckoned as the geometrical mean between the forces 
at the beginning and end of the path: and, whatever may be the 
path followed, the effective space is to be reckoned as the difference 
of distances from the attracting point. Thus the work done in any 
course is equal to the product of the difference of distances of the 
extremities from the attracting point, .into the geometrical mean of 
the forces at these distances; or, if O be the attracting point, and m 
its force on a unit mass at unit distance, the work done in moving a 
particle, of unit mass, from any position F to any other position 
F\ is 


{OF-- OF) 


m 

'OF 


m 

'OF'^ 


To prove this it is only necessary to remark, that for any infinitely 
small step of the motion, the effective space is clearly the difference 
of distances from the centre, and the working force may be taken as 
the force at either end, or of any intermediate value, the geometrical 
mean for instance: and the preceding expression applied to each 
infinitely small step shows that the same rule holds for the sum 
making up the whole work done through any finite range, and by 
any path. 

Hence, by § 503 , it is obvious that the potential at F^ of a mass m 

771 

situated at is -Qp] thus that the potential of any mass at a 

point F is to be found by adding the quotients of every portion of 
the mass, each divided by its distance from F, 
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510. Let iS* be any closed surface, and let (9 be a point, either 
external or internal, where a mass, of matter is collected. Let N 
be the component of the attraction of m in the direction of the 
normal drawn inwards from any point of S. Then, if da denotes 
an element of S^ and // integration over the whole of it, 

ff Ndcr = 47 r;;/, or = o, 
according as O is internal or external. 

Gw 71, 0 internal. Let OP^P^P^... be a straight line drawn in 
any direction from^ (9, cutting S in P^, P^, etc., and therefore 
passing out at P,, in at out again at 7 ^ 3 , in again at P^, and so 
on. Let a conical surface be described by lines through G, all in¬ 
finitely near OP^P^,,., and let (a be its solid angle (§ 482). The 
portions of // Ndcr corresponding to the elements cut from 6 * by 
this cone will be clearly each equal in absolute magnitude to tarn, 
but will be alternately positive and negative. Hence as there is an 
odd number of them, their sum is + <ji7n. And the sum of these, for 
all solid angles round (9, is (§ 483) equal to 47r;;^j that is to say, 
//iWfcr= 47r?;/{. 

Case II.^ O extemal. Let OP^P^P.^., be aline drawn from O pass¬ 
ing across inwards at P^y outwards at 7^„, and so on. Drawing, 
as before, a conical surface of inhnitely small solid angle, to, we have 
still ix>vi for the absolute value of each of the portions of JJ Ndcr 
corresponding to the elements which it cuts from S; but their signs 
are alternately negative and positive; and therefore as their number 
is even, their sum is zero. Hence 

JjNdcr^o. 

From these results it follows immediately that if there be any con¬ 
tinuous distribution of matter, partly within and partly without a 
closed surface S, and N and da- be still used with the same signifi¬ 
cation, we have 

fJNdcr - 47r AT 

if M denote the whole amount of matter within S. 

511. From this it follows that the potential cannot have a maxi¬ 
mum or minimum value at a point in free space. For if it were so, 
a closed surface could be described about the point, and indefinitely 
near it, so that at every point of it the value of the potential would be 
less than, or greater than, that at the point; so that N would be 
negative or positive all over the surface, and therefore /JNdcr would 
be finite, which is impossible, as the surface contains none of the 
attracting mass. 

512. It is also evident that 77 must have positive values at some 
parts of this surface, and negative values at others, unless it is zero 
all over it. Hence in free space the potential, if not constant round 
any x^oint, increases in some directions from it, and diminishes in 
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otliers; and therefore a material particle placed at a point of 
zero force under the action of any attracting bodies, and free 
from all constraint, is in unstable equilibrium, a result due to 
Earnshawh 

513. If the potential be constant over a closed surface which 
contains none of the attracting mass, it has the same constant value 
throughout the interior. For if not, it must have a maximum or 
minimum value somewhere within, which is impossible. 

514. The mean potential over any spherical surface, due to matter 
entirely without it, is equal to the potential at its centre; a theorem 
apparently first given by Gauss. See also Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal,’Feb. 1845 (vol. iv. p. 225 ). This proposition is merely an 
extension, to any masses, of the converse of the following statement, 
which is easily seen to follow from the results of §§ 479 , 488 expressed 
in potentials instead of forces. The potential of an uniform spherical 
shell at an external point is the same as if its mass were condensed 
at the centre. At all internal points it has the same value as at the 
surface. 

515. If the potential of any masses has a constant value, V, 
through any finite portion, X, of space, unoccupied by matter, it is 
equal to V through every part of space which can be reached in any 
way without passing through any of those masses : a very remarkable 
proposition, due to Gauss. For, if the potential differ from F in 
space contiguous to X, it must (§ 513 ) be greater in some parts and 
less in others. 

From any point C within X, as centre, in the neighbourhood of a 
place where the potential is greater than F, describe a spherical 
surface not large enough to contain any part of any of the attracting 
masses, nor to include any of the space external to X except such 
as has potential greater than F But this is impossible, since we 
have just seen (§ 514 ) that the mean potential over the siDherical 
surface must be K Hence the supposition that the potential is 
greater than F in some places and less in others, contiguous to X 
and not including masses, is false. 

516. Similarly we see that in any case of symmetry round an 
axis, if the potential is constant through a certain finite distance, 
however short, along the axis, it is constant throughout the whole 
space that can be reached from this portion of the axis, without 
crossing any of the masses. 

517. Let ^Sbe any finite portion of a surface, or complete closed 
surface, or infinite surface, and let R be any point on S. {a) It is 
possible to distribute matter over S so as to produce potential equal 
to F {F), any arbitrpy function of the position of E, over the whole 
of S, {b) There is only one whole quantity of matter, and one 
distribution of it, which can satisfy this condition. For the proof of 

^ Cambridge Phil, Trans,, March, 1839. 
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this and of several succeeding theorems, we refer the reader to our 
larger work. 

518. It is important to remark that, if S consist, in part, of a 
closed surface, ( 2 , the determination of U, the potential at any point, 
within it will be independent of those portions of S^ if any, which 
lie without it; and, vice versct, the detexinination of U through external 
space will be independent of those portions of S, if any, which lie 
within the part Q. Or if S consist, in part, of a surface Q, extend¬ 
ing infinitely in all directions, the determination of U through all 
space on either side of ( 2 , is independent of those portions of S^ if 
any, which lie on the other side. 

519. Another remark of extreme importance is this:—If F{E) 
be the potential at F of any distribution, Af, of matter, and if *S be 
such as to separate perfectly any portion or jjortions of space, AT, 
from all of this matter; that is to say, such that it is impossible to 
pass into AT from any part of M without crossing *5*; then, throughout 
AT, the value of U will be the potential of M, 

520. Thus, for instance, if S consist of three detached surfaces, 

^ 1 ) *^ 2 ’ *^ 3 ? diagram, of which >5^, S^ are closed, and >^3 is 

an open shell, and if F [E) be 
the potential due to Af, at any 
point, of any of these portions 
of S\ then throughout and 
ATg, the spaces within S^ and with¬ 
out aSjj, the value of U is simply 
the potential of M, The value of 
U through the remainder of 
space, depends, of course, on the 
character of the composite sur¬ 
face *5". 

621. From § 518 follows the grand proposition :—It is possible to 
find one^ hut no other tha?i one^ distrihittmi of 7natter over a surface S 
which shall produce over S^ and tlu'oughoiit all space II separated by S 
fi^om every part of the sante potential as any given 7 nass M. 

Thus, in the preceding diagram, it is possible to find one, and but 
one, distribution of matter over S^^ S„, * 5*3 which shall. produce over 
S^ and through and JI„ the same potential as Jl£ 

The statement of this proposition most commonly made is: It is 
possible to distribzite matter over any surface^ S, completely c7iclosing a 
mass so as to p7'oduce the sa7ne pote7itial as M through all space 
outside M; which, though seemingly more limited, is, when inter¬ 
preted with proper mathematical comprehensiveness, equivalent to the 
foregoing. 

522. If S consist of several closed or infinite surfaces, >51,, *51,, 
respectively separating certain isolated spaces ATi, //,, from 
the remainder of all space, and if F {E) be the potential of masses 
771 ^, lying in the spaces E^, E^, E^i the portions of U due to 
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Si, S^, 6 * 3 , respectively will throughout H be equal respectively to 
the potentials of ni^, sej)arately. 




For, as we have just seen, it is^ possible to find one, but only one, 
distribution of matter over S, which shall produce the potential oi 
jj throughout all the space TI, 

^ etc., and one, but only one, 

distribution over 63 which shall 
produce the potential of 
throughoutJT; etc.; and 

so on. But these distributions 
on S^, etc., jointly constitute 
a distribution producing the po¬ 
tential F{E) over every part of 
S, and therefore the sum of the 
potentials due to them all, at any point, fulfils the conditions pre¬ 
sented for U, This is therefore (§ 518 ) the solution of the problem. 



623. Considering still the case in which F {E) is prescribed to be 
the potential of a given mass, M\ let *5* be an equipotential surface 
enclosing M, or a group of isolated surfaces enclosing all the parts of 
M, and each equipotential for the whole of M, The potential due to 
the supposed distribution over S will be the same as that of M, 
through all external space, and will be constant (§ 514 ) through each 
enclosed portion of space. Its resultant attraction will therefore be 
the same as that of M on all external points, and zero on all internal 
points. Hence we see at once that the density of the matter dis¬ 
tributed over it, to produce F [E), is equal to — where R denotes 
the resultant force of M, at the point E, 

524. When Jl/'consists of two portions and vl separated by an 
equipotential S^, and S consists of two portions, S^ and S\ of which 
the latter separates the former perfectly from w'; we see, by § 522 , 
that the distribution over S^ produces through all space on the side 
of it on which *5" lies, the same potential, as Wj, and the dis¬ 
tribution on S' produces through space on the side of it on which S^ 
lies, the same potential, V', as ?//. But the supposed distribution on 
the whole of S is such as to produce a constant potential, C^, over 61, 
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and consequently the same at every point within S^. Hence the in¬ 
ternal potential, due to S^ alone, is C^ — F\ 

Thus, passing from potentials to attractions, we see that the re¬ 
sultant attraction of Si alone, on all points on one side of it, is the 
same as that of nii ; and on the other side is equal and opposite to 
that of the remainder m' of the whole mass. The most direct and 
simple complete statement of this result is as follows :— 

If masses in portions of space, H\ completely separated 

from one another by one continuous surface S, whether closed or 
infinite, are known to produce tangential forces equal and in the 
same direction at each point of S^ one and the same distribution 
of matter over *5* will produce the force of 771 throughout II\ and 
that of 771* throughout H. The density of this distribution is equal to 
R 

—, if R denote the resultant force due to one of the masses, and 

47r ’ 

the other with its sig7i changed, And it is to be remarked that the 
direction of this resultant force is, at every point, of >5’, perpen¬ 
dicular to Sy since the potential due to one mass, and the other with 
its sign changed, is constant over the whole of S. 

525. Green, in first publishing his discovery of the result stated 

§ 523 , remarked that it shows a way to find an infinite variety of 
closed surfaces for any one of which we can solve the problem of 
determining the distribution of matter over it which shall produce 
a given uniform potential at each point of its surface, and con¬ 
sequently the same also throughout its interior. Thus, an example 
which Green himself gives, let Af be a uniform bar of matter, AA'. 
The equipotential surfaces round it are, as we have seen above 
(§ 499 W)> prolate ellipsoids of revolution, each having A and A* for 
its foci; and the resultant force at C was found to be 


l{T-cr) 


CF, 


the whole mass of the bar being denoted by ?; 2 , its length by 2 ^, and 
ACAC\iY 2 I. We conclude that a distribution of matter over 
the surface of the ellipsoid, having 

I 77UCF 

I i^T—or) 


for density at C, produces on all external space the same resultant 
force as the bar, and zero force or a constant potential through the 
internal space. This is a particular case of the general result re¬ 
garding ellipsoidal shells, proved below, in §§ 536 , 537 . 


526, As a second example, let Af consist of two equal particles, 
at points /, T. If we take the mass of each as unity, the potential at 

P is ^ -{- jrp ] and therefore 


-L. 

IP I'p 


c 
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is the equation of an equipotential surface \ it being understood that 
negative values of IP and TP are inadmissible, and that any con¬ 
stant value, from co to o, may be given to C. The curves in the 
annexed diagram have been drawn, from this equation, for the cases 
of C equal respectively to 10 , 9 , 8 , 7, 6 , 5 , 4’5j.4'3j 4 ’ 2 , 4 ‘i, 4? 3"9> 
3*8, 3*7, 3*5, 3, 2 - 5 , 2 j the value of IT being unity. 

The corresponding equipotential surfaces are the surfaces traced 
by these curves, if the whole diagram is made to rotate round II as 



axis. Thus we see that for any values of C less than 4 the equi¬ 
potential surface is one closed surface. Choosing any one of these 

surfaces, let R denote the resultant of forces equal to and 

in the lines PI and PT. Then if matter be distributed over this 

surface, with density at P equal to —, its attraction on any internal 

4 ^ 

.point will be zero; and on any external point, will be the same as 
that of I and 

627 . For each value of C greater than 4, the equipotential surface 
consists of two detached ovals approximating (the last three or four 
in the diagi*am, very closely) to spherical surfaces, with centres lying 
between the points / and /', but approximating more and more 
closely to these points, for larger and larger values of C, 

Considering one of these ovals alone, one of the series enclosing 
/', for instance, and distributing matter over it according to the same 
R 

law of density, —, we have a shell of matter which exerts (§ 525) 
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on external points the same force as and on internal points a 
force equal and opposite to that of I. 

528. As an example of exceedingly great importance in the theory 
of electricity, let M consist" of a positive mass, w, concentrated 
at a point /, and a negative 
mass, — in\ at F ; and let S 
be a spherical surface cutting 
ir and ir produced in points 
A^ A^y such that 
lA lAI'r.IA^ :I'A/.:m \ 

Then, by a well-known geo¬ 
metrical proposition, we shall 
have IE : FE :: m : and 

therefore 

m __ m 
lE" FE' 



Hence, by what we have just seen, one and the same distribution of 
matter over ♦S' will produce the same force as ui! through all external 
space, and the same as m through all the space within S. And, 

finding the resultant of the forces in Ely and 

ducecl, which, as these forces are inversely as IE to FEy is (§ 222 ) 
equal to 

m mEF I 

II y or■ 


IE\FE^ 


vt 


lE^ 


we conclude that the density in the shell at E is 

vflF I 

47r;;/ ‘ 1E^ * 

That the shell thus constituted does attract external points as if its 
mass were collected at /', and internal points as a certain mass col¬ 
lected at ly was proved geometrically in § 491 above. 


529. If the spherical surface is given, and one of the points, /, 

CA^ 

for instance /, the other is found by taking C/'= the 

mass to be placed at it we have 

, FA CA 
m = 7n = m == m 


Al 


Cl 


CA' 


Hence, if we have any number of particles m^y m^y etc., at points 
I^y /g, etc., situated without Sy we may find in the same way cor¬ 
responding internal j)oints I\y I\y etc., and masses m\ym\y etc.; 
and, by adding the expressions for the density at E given for each 
pair by the preceding formula, we get a spherical shell of matter 
which has the property of acting, on all external space with the same 
force as -m\y -m\y etc, and on all internal points with a force 
equal and opposite to that of m^y m^y etc. 
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530. An infinite number of such particles may be given, con¬ 
stituting a continuous mass AT\ when of course the corresponding 
internal particles will constitute a continuous mass, — M\ of the 
opposite kind of matter; and the same conclusion will hold. If S is 
the surface of a solid or hollow metal ball connected with the earth 
by a fine wire, andAf an external influencing body, the shell of matter 
we have determined is precisely the distribution of electricity on S 
called out by the influence of M\ and the mass -r- Ai\ determined as 
above, is called the Elect?'ic Image of AT in the ball, since the electric 
action through the whole space external to the ball would be 
unchanged if the ball were removed and — M' properly placed in 
the space left vacant. We intend to return to this subject under 
Electricity. 

531. Irrespectively of the special electric application, this method 
of images gives a remarkable kind of transformation which is often 
useful. It suggests for mere geometry what has been called the 
transformation by reciprocal radius-vectors; that is to say, the sub¬ 
stitution for any set of points, or for any diagram of lines or surfaces, 
another obtained by drawing radii to them from a certain fixed point 
or origin, and measuring oS* lengths inversely proportional to these 
radii along their directions. We see in a moment by elementary 
geometry that any line thus obtained cuts the radius-vector througlr 
any point of it at the same angle and in the same plane as the line 
from which it is derived. Hence any two lines or surfaces that cut 
one another give two transformed lines or surfaces cutting at the 
same angle: and infinitely small lengths, areas, and volumes trans¬ 
form into others whose magnitudes are altered respectively in the 
ratios of the first, second, and third jiowers of the distances of the 
latter from the origin, to the same powers of the distances of the 
former from the same. Hence the lengths, areas, and volumes in 
the transformed diagram, corresponding to a set of given equal 
infinitely small lengths, areas, and volumes, however situated, at 
different distances from the origin, are inversely as the squares, the 
fourth powers and the sixth powers of these distances. Further, it is 
easily proved that a straight line and a plane transform into a circle 
and a spherical surface, each passing through the origin; and that, 
generally, circles and spheres transform into circles and spheres. 

532. In the theory of attraction, the transformation of masses, 
densities, and potentials has also to be, considered. Thus, according 
to the foundation of the method (§ 530 ), equal masses, of infinitely 
small dimensions at different distances from the origin, transform into 
masses inversely as these distances, or directly as the transformed 
distances : and, therefore, equal densities of lines, of surfaces, and of 
solids, given at any stated distances from the origin, transform into 
densities directly as the first, the third, and the fifth powers of those 
distances; or inversely as the same powers of the distances, from 
the origin, of the corresponding points in the transformed system. 
The usefulness of this transformation in the theory of electricity, 
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and of attraction in general, depends entirely on the following 
theorem:— 

Let ^ denote the potential dXP due to the given distribution, and 
the potential at F' due to the transformed distribution : then shall 


^ r ^ 


Let a mass in collected at I be any part of the given distrh 
bution, and let in at T be 
the corresponding part in 
the transformed distribution. 

We have 



a^=^OI\OI^ OF,OP, 
and therefore 

01 : OP:: OP' : OPi 
which shows that the triangles IPO, PT'O are similar, so that 


IP : PT' 
We have besides 

and therefore 


JOI.OP ; JOP'.Or :: OJ.OP : a\ 


in : ni :: 01 : a. 


in ^ in 

Tp'Tp' 


a : OP, 


Hence each term of </> bears to the corresponding term of 
the same ratio; and therefore the sum, must be to tlie sum, 
in that ratio, as was to be proved. 


633 . As an example, let the given distribution be confined to a 
spherical surface, and let O be its centre and a its own radius. The 
transformed distribution is the same. But the space within it becomes 
transformed into the space without it. Hence if (j> be the potential 
due to any spherical shell at a point P, within it, the potential due 

to the same shell at the point F in OP produced till OF = , is 

equal to 4^ (which is an elementary proposition in the spherical 

harmonic treatment of potentials, as we shall see presently). Thus, 
for instance, let the distribution be uniform. Then, as we know 
there is no force on an interior point, 4 must be constant; and 
therefore the potential at P', any external point, is inversely propor¬ 
tional to its distance from the centre. 

Or let the given distribution be a uniform shell, > 5 *, and let O be 
any eccentric or any external point. The transformed distribution 
becomes (§§ 531, 532) a spherical shell, S', with density varying 
inversely as the cube of the distance from O,^ If 0 is within S, it is 
also enclosed by S', and the whole space within S transforms into 

13 


T. 
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the whole space without S‘. Plence (§ 532) the potential of S' at 
any point without it is inversely as the distance from ( 9 , and is there¬ 
fore that of a certain quantity of matter collected at 0 . Or if O is 
external to iS', and consequently also external to S\ the space withii”! 
i 5 * transforms into the space within S'. Hence the potential of S' 
at any point within it is the same as that of a certain quantity of 
matter collected at < 9 , which is now a point external to it. Thus, 
without taking advantage of the general theorems (§§ 517, 524), we 
fall back on the same results as we inferred from them in § 528, and 
as we proved synthetically earlier (§§ 488, 491, 492). It may be 
remarked that those synthetical demonstrations consist merely of 
transformations of Newton's derhonstration, that attractions balance 
on a point within a uniform shell. Thus the first of them (§ 488) 
is the image of Newton’s in a concentric spherical surface; and the 
second is its image in a spherical surface having its centre external 
to the shell, or internal but eccentric, according as the first or the 
second diagram is used. 

631 We shall give just one other application of the theorem 
of § 532 at present, but much use of it will be made later in the 
theory of Electricity. 

Let the given distribution of matter be a uniform solid sphere, 
and let O be external to it. The transformed system will be a solid 
sphere, B'^ with density varying inversely as the fifth power of the 
distance from ( 9 , a point external to it. The potential of B is the 
same throughout external space as that due to its mass, in^ collected 
at its centre, C. Hence the potential of B' through space external 
to it is the same as that of the corresponding quantity of matter 
collected at C'^ the transformed position of C. This quantity is of 
course equal to the mass of B'. And it is easily proved that C' is 
the position of the image of O in the spherical surface of B'. We 
conclude that a solid sphere with density varying inversely as the 
fifth power of the distance from an external point, ( 9 , attracts any 
external point as if its mass were condensed at the image of O in its 
external surface. It is easy to verify this for points of the axis by 
direct integration, and thence the general conclusion follows ac¬ 
cording to § 508. 

535 . The determination of the attraction of an ellipsoid, or of an 
ellipsoidal shell, is a problem of great interest, and its results will be 
of great use to us afterwards, especially in Magnetism. We have 
left it till now, in order that we may be prepared to apply the pro¬ 
perties of the potential, as they afford an extremely elegant method 
of treatment. A few definitions and lemmas are necessary. 

Comspondingpomis on two confocal ellipsoids are such as coincide 
when either ellipsoid by a pure strain is deformed so as to coincide 
with the other. 

And it is easily shown, that if any two points, A’, be assumed on 
one shell, and their coiTesponding points, y, on the other, we have 
Pq= Qp. 
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The species of shell which it is most convenient to employ in the 
subdivision of a homogeneous ellipsoid is bounded by similar, simi¬ 
larly situated, and concentric ellipsoidal surfaces; and it is evident 
from the properties of pure strain •(§ 141) that such a shell may be 
produced from a spherical shell of uniform thickness by uniform 
extensions and compressions in three rectangular directions. Unless 
the contrary be specified, the word ‘shell’ in connexion with this 
subject will always signify an infinitely thin shell of the kind now 
described. 

536 . Since, by § 479, a homogeneous spherical shell exerts no 
attraction on an internal point, a homogeneous shell (which need 
not be infinitely thin) bounded by similar, and similarly situated, and 
concentric ellipsoids, exerts no attraction on an internal point. . 

For suppose the spherical shell of § 479, by simple extensions and 
compressions in three rectangular directions, to be transformed into 
an ellipsoidal shell. In this distorted form tlie masses of all parts 
are reduced or increased in the proportion of the mass of the ellipsoid 
to that of the sphere. Also the ratio of the lines PK is un¬ 
altered, § 139. Hence the elements KL still attract P equally, 
and the proposition follows as in § 479. 

Hence inside the shell the potential is constant. 

637 . Two confocal shells (§ 535) being given, the potential of the 
first at any point, P^ of the surface of the second, is to that of the 
second at the corresponding point,/, on the surface of the first, as 
the mass of the first is to the mass of the second. This beautiful 
proposition is due to Chasles. 

To any element of the mass of the outer shell at Q corresponds an 
element of mass of the inner at y, and these bear the same ratio to 
the whole masses of their respective shells, that the corresponding 
element of the spherical shell from which either may be derived bears 
to its whole mass. Whence, since Pq - Qp^ the proposition is true 
for the corresponding elements at (2 y, and therefore for the 
entire shells. 

Also, as the potential of a shell on an internal point is constant, 
and as one of two confocal ellipsoids is wholly within the other: it 
follows that the external equipotential surfaces for any such shell are 
confocal ellipsoids, and therefore that the attraction of the shell on an 
external point is normal to a confocal ellipsoid passing through the 
point 

538 . Now it has been shown (§ 495) that the attraction of a shell 
on an external point near its surface exceeds that on an internal 
point infinitely near it by 47rp where p is the surface-density of the 
shell at that point Hence, as (§ 536) there is no attraction on an 
internal point, the attraction of a shell on a point at its exterior 
surface is 47rp: or 47rp/ if p be now put for the volume-density, and t 
for the (infinitely small) thickness of the shell, § 495. From this 
it is easy to obtain by integration the determination of the whole 
attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid on an external particle. 

13—2 
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539 . The following splendid theorem is due to Maclaurin:— 

The attractions exerted by two homogeneous and confocal ellipsoids 

on the same pomt external to each^ or exteriial to one and on the siir- 
face of the other, are m the sa?ne direction and p 7 'oportional to their 
masses, 

540 . Ivory’s theorem is as follows:— 

Let corresponding points P, p, he take 7 i on the suifaces of two I107710- 
ge7ieous co7tfocal ellipsoids, E, e. The x C 077 tp 07 ie 7 ii of the atti'action of E 
071 p, is to that of e on F as the area of the section of E by the pla 7 ie of 
yz is to that of the copla 7 iar section of e, 

Poisson showed that this theorem is true for any law of force 
whatever. This is easily proved by employing in the general ex¬ 
pressions for the components of the attraction of any body, after 07 ie 
integration, the properties of corresponding points upon confocal 
ellipsoids (§ 535)- 

541 . An ingenious application of Ivory’s theorem, by Duhamel, 
must not be omitted here. Concentric spheres are a particular case 
of confocal ellipsoids, and therefore the attraction of any sphere on 
a point on the surface of an internal concentric sphere, is to that of 
the latter upon a point in the surface of the former as the squares of 
the radii of the spheres. Now ^ the law of atti'action be such that a 
homogeneous spherical shell of uniform thickness exerts no attraction on 
an internal point, the action of the larger sphere on the internal point 
is reducible to that of the smaller. Hence the law is that of the in¬ 
verse square of the distance, as is easily seen by making the smaller 
sphere less and less till it becomes a mere particle. This theorem is 
due originally to Cavendish. 

542 . {Definition.) If the action of terrestrial or other gravity on 
a rigid body is reducible to a single force in a line passing always 
through one point fixed relatively to the body, whatever be its position 
relatively to the earth or other attracting mass, that point is called its 
centre of gravity, and the body is called a centi'obaric body, 

543 . One of the most startling results of Green’s wonderful theory 
of the potential is its establishment of the existence of centrobaric 
bodies; and the discovery of their properties is not the least curious 
and interesting among its very various applications. 

544 . If a body {B) is centrobaric relatively to any one attracting 
mass {A), it is centrobaric relatively to every other: and it attracts 
all matter external to itself as if its own mass were collected in its 
centre of gravity.^ ’ 

545 . Hence §§ 510, 515 show that— 

(iz) The centre of gravity of a centi'obaric body neccssaiily lies in its 
interior; or in other words, can only be 7 'eached fi'om external space by 
a path aitting thi'ough some of its mass. And . 

(p) No centi'obaric body can consist of parts isolatedfi'om one another, 
1 Thomson. Free. R.S.E,, Feb. 1S64. 
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each in space external to aU\ in other words, the outer boundary of every 
centi'oharic body is a single closed surface* 

Thus we see, by (^), that no symmetrical ring, or hollow cylinder 
with open ends, can have a centre of gravity; for its centre of 
gravity, if-it had one, would be in its axis, and therefore external to 
its mass. 

546 . If any mass whatever,^ M, and any single surface^ S^ com¬ 
pletely enclosing it be given, a distribution of any given amount, 
of matter on this surface may be found which shall make the whole 
centrobaidc with its centre of gravity in any given position {G) within 
that swface* 

The condition here to be fulfilled is to distribute M* over S, so as 
by it to produce the potential 

EG ^ 

at any point, E, of > 5 *; V denoting the potential of M at this point 
The possibility and singleness of the solution of this problem were 
stated above (§ 517). It is to be remarked, however, that if M' be 
not given in sufficient amount, an extra quantity must be taken, but 
neutralized by an equal quantity of negative matter, to constitute the 
required distribution on .SI 

The case in which there is no given body M to begin with is 
important; and yields the following:— 

647 . A givc 7 t quantity of matter may be distributed in one way, bzit 
in only one way, over aziy givezi closed surface, so as to cozistituie a 
centroharic body with its centre of gravity at any given point within it 

Thus we have already seen that the condition is fulfilled by making 
the density inversely as the distance from the given point, if the 
surface be spherical. From what was proved in §§ 519, 524 above, 
it appears also that a centroharic shell may be made of either half of 
the lemniscate in the diagram of § 526, or of any of the ovals within 
it, by distributing matter with density proportional to the resultant 
force of 7 n at /and 77 i at T ; and that the one of these points which 
is within it is its centre of gravity. And generally, by drawing the 
equipotential surfaces relatively to a mass ni collected at a point I, 
and any other distribution of matter whatever not surrounding this 
point; and by taking one of these surfaces which encloses / but 
no other part of the mass, we learnj by Green’s general theorem, 
and the special proposition of § 524, how to distribute matter 
over it so as to make it a centroharic shell with I for centre of 
gravity. 

548 . Under hydrokmetics the same problem will be solved for a 
cube, or a rectangular parallelepiped in general, in terms of con¬ 
verging series; and under electricity (in a subsequent volume) it will 
be solved in finite algebraic terms for the surface of a lens bounded 
by two spherical surfaces cutting one another at any sub-multiple of 
two right angles, and for either part obtained by dividing this surface 
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in two by a third spherical surface cutting each of its sides at right 
angles. 

549 . Matter may he distributed in an infinite number of ways 
throughout a given closed space^ to constitute a ceiitrobaric body with its 
centre of gravity at any given point within it. 

For by an infinite number of surfaces, each enclosing tlie given 
point, the whole space between this point and the given closed surface 
may be divided into infinitely thin shells; and matter may be dis¬ 
tributed on each of these so as to make it centrobaric with its centre 
of gravity at the given point Both the forms of these shells and the 
quantities of matter distributed on them, may be arbitrarily varied in 
an infinite variety of ways. 

Thus, for example, if the given closed surface be the pointed oval 
constituted by either half of the leniniscate of the diagram of § 526, 
and if the given point be the point I within it, a centrobaric solid 
may be built up of the interior ovals with matter distributed over 
them to make them centrobaric shells as above (§ 547). From what 
was proved in § 534, we see that a solid sphere with its density 
varying inversely as the fifth power of the distance from an exteimal 
point, is centrobaric, and that its centre of gravity is the image (§ 530) 
of this point relatively to its surface. 

650 . The centre of gravity of a centrobaric body composed of 
true gravitating matter is its centre of inertia. For a centrobaric 
body, if attracted only by another infinitely distant body, or by matter 
so distributed round itself as to produce (§ 517) uniform force in 
parallel lines throughout the space occupied by it, experiences (§ 544) 
a resultant force always through its centre of gravity. But in this 
case this force is the resultant of parallel forces on all the particles of 
the body, which (see Ft-operties of Matter^ below) are rigorously pro¬ 
portional to their masses; and it is proved that the resultant of 
such a system of parallel forces passes through the point defined in 
§ 195, as the centre of inertia. 

551 . The moments of inertia of a centrobaric body are equal 
round all axes through its centre of inertia. In other words (§ 239), 
all these axes are principal axes, and the body is kinetically sym¬ 
metrical round its centre of inertia. 
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STATICS OF SOLIDS AND FLUIDS. 

552 . Forces whose lines meet. Let ABC be a rigid body acted 
on by two forces, B and Q_^ applied to it 
at different points, D and E respectively, in 
lines in the same plane. 

Since the lines are not parallel, they will 
meet if producedj let them be produced and 
meet in O, Transmit the forces to act on 
that point; and the result is that we have 
simply the case of two forces acting on a 
material point, which has been already com 
sidered. 

553 . The preceding solution is applicable to every case of non¬ 
parallel forces in a plane, however far removed the point may be in 
which their lines of action meet, and the resultant will of course be 
found by the parallelogram of forces. The limiting case of parallel 
forces, or forces whose lines of action, however far produced, do not 
meet, was considered above, and the position and magnitude of 
the resultant were investigated. The following is an independent 
demonstration of the conclusion arrived at. 

554 . Parallel forces in a plane. The resultant of two parallel 
forces is equal to their sum, and is in the parallel line which divides 
any line drawn across their lines of action into parts inversely as their 
magnitudes. 

1°. Let P and Q be two parallel forces acting on a rigid body in 
similar directions in lines AB and CD. Draw any line AC across 
their lines. In it introduce any 
pair of balancing forces, Sm AG 
and 5 in CH. These forces will 
not disturb the equilibrium of 
the body. Suppose the forces 
P and Sin AGj and Q and S in 
CjBI to act respectively on the 
points A and C of the rigid body. 

The forces P and *S, in AB and 
AGf have a single resultant in 
some line AMI within the angle 
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GAB\ and Q and S in CD and CJ^have a resultant in some line 
CNy within the angle DCH 

The angles MAC, NCA are together greater than two right 
angles, hence the lines MA, NC will meet if produced. Let them 
meet in O, Now the two forces F and * 5 * may be transferred to 
parallel lines through < 9 . Similarly the forces (2 and * 5 * may be also 
transferred. Then there are four forces acting on 0 , two of which, 
S in OK and in OL, are equal and directly opposed. They may, 
therefore, be removed, and there are left two forces equal to P and 
<2 in one line on O, which are equivalent to a single force F+ Q\n 
the same line. 

2® If, for a moment, we suppose OE to represent the force F, 
then the force representing S must be equal and parallel to EA, since 
the resultant of tlie two is in the direction OA, That is to say, 

S:F::EA: OE; 

and in like manner, by considering the forces S in OZ and Q in OE, 
we find that 

Q\Sii OE: EC 

Compounding these analogies, we get at once 
Q:F::EA:EC, 

that is, the parts into which the line is divided by the resultant are 
inversely as the forces. 

655 . Forces in dissimilar directions. The resultant of two parallel 
forces in dissimilar directions^ of which one is greater than the other, 
is found by the following rule: Draw any line across the lines of the 
forces and produce it across the line of the greater, until the whole 
line is to the part produced as the greater force is to tireless; a force 
equal to the excess of the greater force above the less, applied at the 
extremity of this line in a parallel line and in the direction similar to 
that of the greater, is the resultant Of the system. 

Let P and Q in KK and LB, be the 
contrary forces. From any point A, in 
the line of P, draw a line AB across the 
line of (2 cutting it in B, and produce the 
line to E, sO that AE : BE :: Q,\ P. 
Through E draw a line MM’ parallel to 
KK' or LB, 

In MM’ introduce a pair of balancing forces each equal to Q- P. 
Then P in AK’ and Q-P in EM have a resultant equal to their 

^ In future the word ‘contrary’ will be employed instead of the phrase 
‘parallel and in dissimilar directions’ to designate merely directional opposition, 
■while the unqualified word ‘opposite’ will be understood to signify contrary and 
in one line. 
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sum, or < 2 . This resultant is in the line LD for, from the ana¬ 
logy, 

AE-.BE-.-.Q-. F, 

we have AE-BE : BE :: Q- B \ B, 

or AB :BE r. Q^BiB. 

Hence B in AX', Q in BZ\ and Q-B in EM are in equilibrium 
and may be removed. There remains only <2 - -Pin EM\ which is 
therefore the resultant of the two given forces. This fails when the 
forces are equal. 

656 . Any number of parallel forces in a plane. Let Pj, P^, 
etc., be any number of parallel forces 
acting on a rigid body in one plane. 

To find their resultant in position and * 
magnitude, draw any line across their ^ 
lines of action, cutting them in points, 
denoted respectively by ^2, A^^ etc., 
and in it choose a point of reference O, Let the distances of the 
lines of the forces from this point be denoted by etc.; as 

OA^ = a^^ OA^= etc. Also let P denote the resultant, and .a; its 
distance from ( 9 . 

Find the resultant of any two of the forces, as P^ and P^, by 
§ 554. Then if we denote this resultant by P', we have 

P^ = Pi + P^. 

Divide A^ A,^ in E' into parts inversely as the forces, so that 
B,xA,E'=^B,xE'A^. 

Flence if we denote OE' by x' we have 

Pi X {x'-a^) = B^ X {%-x') 
or + = + 

that is P' x' B^ 

Similarly we shall find the resultant of P' and P^ to be 

P = P' + P^ = P^ + P^ 4. P^ ; 

and P'' = Bod Pi B^a^^ Pg 

Hence, finally we have 

R=^B^^B2 + Ps +. 4 -P„.(i), 

and P.^ = Pi + P^ + Pg +.+ P„ .(2). 

In this method negative forces or negative values of any of the 
quantities a,, a^y maybe included, provided the generalized rules of 
multiplication and addition in algebra are followed. 

557 . Any number of i:)arallel forces not in one plane. To find the 
resultant, let a plane cut the lines of all the forces, and let the points 
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in which they are cut be specified by reference to two rectangular 
axes in the plane. Let the plane be VOX: OX, OY, the axes of 
reference, O the origin of co-ordinates, and A^, A^, A.^, etc., the points 
in which the plane cuts the lines of the forces, etc. Thus 

each of these points will be specified. by pei*pendiculars drawn from 

it to the axis. Let the co-ordinates 
of the point A^ be denoted by jyy, 
of A^, by and so on; that is, 

ONi = Xi, Nj^ ON^ == Xq, Nq A^ 

=y^, etc.; let also the final resultant be 
denoted by R, and its co-ordinates by 
X and y. 

Find the resultant of jPj and P^ by 
joining A^^ A„, and dividing the line 
inversely as the forces. Suppose D 
the point in which this resultant cuts 

the plane of reference. Then 

P,xA,N^P,xDA,. 

To find the co-ordinates, which may be denoted by x'y, of the 
point N with reference to OX and OY; draw P'N perpendicular 
to OX and cutting it in N\ and from A^ draw A,^ K parallel to ( 9 X, 
or perpendicular to A^N^, and cutting it in K and EN in M. 
Then (Euclid vi. 2) 

A^E :EA^::A,M:ME 
P, X A,M^ P^ X MX, 

(^1 + -^2) + -^2^2 '> 

^' = A + -P2, 

Ji'x' = I’^x^ + 

R'y' = 

We may find the resultant of J?' and JF’^ in like manner, and so 
with all the forces. Hence we have for the final resultant, 

= + + . .( 3 ), 

J?x = I’,x, + F^x^ + I^^x^+ ... +F„x,^ .( 4 ), 

= Ayi + + ... + .( 5 ). 

These equations may include negative forces, or negative co- 
ordinates. 

558 . Conditions of equilibrium of any number of parallel forces. 
In order ^ that any given parallel forces may be in equilibrium, it is 
not sufficient alone, that their algebraic sum be equal to zero. 

For, let R==^P -^P^-h etc. = o. 


Hence 

or 

whence we get 
and since 
we have 
and similarly, 


Y 
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From this equation it follows that if the forces be divided into two 
groups, one consisting of the forces reckoned positive, the other of 
those reckoned negative, the sum, or resultant (§ 556), of the former 
is equal to the resultant of the latter; that is, \i and'i? denote the 
resultants of the positive and negative groups respectively, 

But unless these resultants are directly opposed they do not balance 
one another; wherefore, if {,cc,y) and (Vjv) be the co-ordinates of 
and 'R respectively, we must have for equilibrium 

— 'x 

and 

whence we get ,R pc - R'x = o 

and jR ,y — R'y = o'. 

But ^R is equal to the sum of those of the terms FiX^^ etc., 
which are positive, and 'R'x is equal to the sum of the others each 
with its sign changed: and so for ^Rj and R'y. Hence the pre¬ 
ceding equations are equivalent to 

Fpc.^ -f F,pc^ -f .. + F^pc^^ = o. 

F^}\^F„j.+ .= 

We conclude that, for equilibrium, it is necessary and sufficient that 
each of the following three equations be satisfied :— 


I\-\- F<^^ F^ -h . 

.. 

.(6), 

+ .... 

.... -hFx —Q . 

.( 7 ), 


.... +P„j>'„ = 0. 

.(8)- 


559 . If equation (6) do not hold, but equations (7) and (8) do, the 
forces have a single resultant through the origin of co-ordinates. If 
equation (6) and either of the other two do not hold, there will be a 
single resultant in a line through the corresponding axis of reference, 
the co-ordinates of the other vanishing. If equation (6) and either of 
the other two do hold, the system is reducible to a single couple in a 
plane through that line of reference for which the sum of the products 
is not equal to nothing. If the plane of reference is perpendicular to 
the lines of the forces, the moment of this couple is equal to the sitm 
of the products not equal to nothing. 

660 . In finding the resultant of two contrary forces in any case in 
which the forces are unequal—the smaller the difference of magnitude 
between them, the farther removed is the point of application of the 
resultant. When the difference is nothing, the point is removed to 
an infinite distance, and the construction (g 555) is thus rendered 
nugatory. The general solution gives in this case == o; yet the 
forces are not in equilibrium, since they are not directly opposed. 
Hence two equal contrary forces neither balance, nor have a single 
resultant. It is clear that they have a tendency to turn the body to 
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which they are applied* This system was by Poinsot denominated 
a couple. 

Ill actual cases the direction of a couple is generally reckoned 
positive if the couple tends to turn contrary to the hands of a watch 
as seen by a person looking at its face, negative when it tends to 
turn with the hands. Hence the axis, which may be taken to repre¬ 
sent a couple, will show, if drawn according to the rule given in § 201, 
whether the couple is positive or negative, according to the side of its 
plane from which it is regarded. 

561 . Proposition I. Any two couples in the same or in parallel 
planes are in equilibrium if their moments are equal and they tend to 
turn in contrary directions. 

1°. Let the forces of the first couple be parallel to those of the 
second, and let all four forces be in one plane. 

Let the forces of the first couple be 
F in AB and CZ?, and of the second 
jP' in AF and CD\ Draw any line 
MF’ across the lines of the forces, cut¬ 
ting them respectively in points F, 
E' and F' \ then the inoment of the 
first couple is P. EF of the second 
F\ FF *; and since the moments are equal we have 
P.EF^F'.EF\ 

Of the four forces, in and F^ in CF act in similar direc¬ 
tions, and F in CD and P’ in AB' also act in similar directions; 
and their resultants respectively can be determined by the general 
method (§ 556). The resultant of F in AB, and F in CD', is thus 
found to be equal to P', and if HL is the line in which it acts, 
F.EK=F.KF\ 

Again, we have F^ EF~F'. E'F'. 

Subtract the first member of the latter equation from the first 
member of the former, and the second member of the latter from the 
second member of the former: there remains 
FMK^F'.KE, 

from which we conclude, that the resultant of F in CD and F’ in 
AF is in the line LH. Its magnitude is F^ F. Thus the given 
system is reduced to two equal resultants acting in opposite directions 
in the same straight line. These balance one another, and therefore 
the given system is in equilibrium. 

Corollary. A couple may be transferred from its own arm to any 
other arm in the same line, if its moment be not altered. 

562 . Proposition I. 2^ All four forces in one plane, but those of 
one couple not parallel to those of the other. 

Produce their lines to meet in four points; and consider the paral¬ 
lelogram thus formed. The products of the sides, each into its per¬ 
pendicular distance from the side parallel to it, are equal, each product 
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being the area of the parallelogram. Hence, since the moments of the 
two couples are equal, their forces are proportional to the sides of the 
parallelogram along which they act. And, since the couples tend to 
turn in opposite directions, the four forces represented by the sides of 
a parallelogram act in similar directions relatively to the angles, and 
dissimilar directions in the parallels, and therefore balance one 
another. 

Corollary. The statical effect of a couple is not altered, if its arm 
be turned round any point in the plane of the couple. 

563 . Proposition I. 3°. The two couples not in the same plane, 
but the forces equal and parallel. 

Let there be two couples, acting re¬ 
spectively on arms EF" and NF\ which 
are parallel but not in the same plane. 

Join EF' and E'F. These lines bisect 
one another in O. 

Of the four forces, P on F and F’ on 
E act in similar directions, and their resultant, equal to P\ may 
be substituted for them. It acts in a parallel line through O. Simi¬ 
larly on E and P' on F' have also a resultant equal to P-v P* 
through (9; but these resultants being equal and opposite, balance, 
and therefore the given system is in equilibrium. 

Remark i.—A corresponding demonstration may be applied to 
every case of two couples, the moments of which are equal, though 
the forces and arms may be unequal. When the forces and arms are 
unequal, the lines EF\ E'FcMt one another in O into parts inversely 
as the forces. 

Remark 2.—Plence as an extreme case, Proposition I, 1°, may be 
brought under this head. Let EFhQ the arm of one couple, 
of the other, both in one straight line. Join FE\ and divide it 
inversely as the forces.^ Then FIC: KE y.EF: EF' and EF^ is 
divided in the same ratio. 

Corollary. Transposition of couples. Any two couples in the 
same or in parallel planes, are equivalent, provided their moments 
are equal, and they tend to turn in similar directions. 



564 . Proposition II. Any number of couples 
parallel planes, may be reduced to a single 
resultant couple, whose moment is equal to the 
algebraic sum of their moments, and whose 
plane is parallel to their planes. 

Reduce all the couples to forces acting on 
one arm AB.^ which may be denoted by a. 
Then if Pg, P,,, etc., be the forces, the mo¬ 
ments of the couples will be P^a^ P^a, P^a, 
etc. Thus we have P^, Pjj, etc., in AK.^ 
reducible to a single force, their sum, and 
similarly, a single force P^-l-Po-l-etc., in BL. 


in the same or in 
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These two forces constitute a couple whose moment is 
+ ^3+ etc.) a. But this product is equal to B^a +R^a + etc., 
the sum of the moments of the given couples, and therefore any 
number of couples, etc. If any of the couples act in the direction 
opposite to that reckoned positive, their moments must be reckoned 
as negative in the sum. 


565 . Proposition IIL^ Any two couples not in parallel planes 
may be reduced to a single resultant couple, whose axis is the 
diagonal through the point of reference of the parallelogram de¬ 
scribed upon their axes. 


Let. the planes of the two couples cut the plane of the diagra 




perpendicularly in the lines AA' and 
BB' respectively; let the planes of 
the couples also cut each other in a 
line cutting the plane of the .diagram 
in O. Through O, as a point of re¬ 
ference, draw OK the axis of the first 
couple, and OL the axis of the se¬ 
cond. On OIC and OZ construct the 
parallelogram OKML. Its diagonal 
OM\s the axis of the resultant couple. 
Let the moment of the couple acting in the plane BB', be denoted 
by G, and of that in AA', by H. For the given couples, substitute 
two others, with arms equal respectively to G and II, and therefore 
with forces equal to unity. 



From OB and OA measure off OE = G, and OR=JI, and let these 
lines be taken as the arms of the two couples respectively. The 
forces of the couples will thus be perpendicular to the plane of the 
diagram: those of the first, acting outwards at E, and inwards at 0 ; 
and those of the second, outwards at O, and inwards at F. Thus, of 
the four equal forces wdiich we have in all, there are two equal and 
opposite at O, which therefore balance one another, and may be 
removed; and there remain two equal parallel forces, one acting 
outwards at E, and the other inwards at F, which constitute a couple 
on an arm EF. 


This single couple is therefore equivalent to the two given couples. 

2°. It remains to be proved that its axis is OM. Join ER As, 
by construction, OL and OK are respectively perpendicular to OA, 
and OB, the angle KOL is equal to the angle A OB', Hence, MZO 
the supplement^of the former is equal to EOF, the supplement of the 
latter. But OK is equal to OE ; each being equal to the moment of 
the first of the given couples; and therefore ZJ/, which is equal to 
the former, is equal to OE. Similarly OZ is equal to OF Thus there 
are two triangles, MZO and EOF, with two sides of one respectively 
equal to two sides of the other, and the contained angles equal: there¬ 
fore the remaining sides OM, EF are equal, and the angles LOM, 
OFE are equal. But since OL is perpendicular to OF, OM is 
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perpendicular to EF. Hence OM is the axis of the resultant 
couple. 

566 . Proposition IV, Any number of couples whatever are either 
in equilibrium with one another, or may be reduced to a single couple, 
under precisely the same conditions as those already investigated for 
forces acting on one point, the axes of the couples being now taken 
everywhere instead of the lines formerly used to represent the forces. 

1°. Resolve each couple into three components having their axes 
along three rectangular lines of reference, OX, OZ. Add all 

the components corresponding to each of these three lines. Then 
if the resultant of all the couples whose axes are along the line 

OX, be denoted by Z, 

OY, „ „ i/, 

02; „ „ 

and if G be the resultant of these three, we have 

and if *>7, < 9 , be the angles which the axis of this couple O, makes 
with the three axes OX, O F, OZ, respectively, we have 

. Z M . N 

cos^=^; cosT]^-^] cos^ = -g. 

567 . 2°. Conditions of equilibrium of any number of couples. For 
equilibrium the resultant couple must be equal to nothing: but as it is 
compounded of three subsidiary resultant couples in planes at right 
angles to one another, they also must each be equal to nothing. The 
remarks already made, and the equations already given in §§ 471, 472, 
apply with the necessary modification to couples also. Thus, for 
instance, the equations of equilibrium are 

G^ cos + G^ cos 4 + cos 4 + etc. = o, 

Gj^ cos -h G^ cos 7)2 + 6^3 cos 773 + etc. = o, 
cos 0 i H- Gz cos O2 + COS 6 ^ H- etc. “ o. 

568 . Before investigating the conditions of equilibrium of any 
number of forces acting on a rigid body, we shall establish some 
preliminary propositions. 

1°. A force and a couple in the same or in parallel planes may be 
reduced to a single force. Let the plane of the couple be the plane 
of the diagram, and let its moment be 
denoted by G. Let E, acting in the 
line OA in the same plane, be the force. 

Transfer the couple to an arm (which may 
be denoted by a) through the point O, such 
that each force shall be equal to E; and let 
its position be so chosen, that one of the 
forces shall act in the same straight line with 
E in OAj but in the opposite direction to it. 
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jR and G being known, the length of this arm can be found, for 
since the moment of the transposed couple is 


B/z = G 


we have 



Through O then, draw a line 00 ' perpendicular to OA^ making it 
equal to a. On this arm apply the couple, a force equal to i?, acting 
on O' in a line perpendicular to 00 ', and another in the opposite 
direction at the other extremity. There are now three forces, two of 
which, being equal and opposite to one another, in the line A A', may 
be removed. One, acting on the point O', remains, which is there¬ 
fore equivalent to the given system. 


569 . 2®. A couple and a force in a given line inclined to its plane 
may be reduced to a smaller couple in a plane perpendicular to the 
force, and a force equal and parallel to the given force. 

Let OA be the line of action of the force B, 
and let OB' be the axis of the couple. Let 
the moment be denoted by G : and let A OK, 
the inclination of its axis to the line of the 
force, be 6>. Draw OB perpendicular to OA, 
By Prop. IV. (§566) resolve the couple into 
two components, one acting round OA as 
axis, and one round OB. Thus the compo¬ 
te cos 6 , 

and the component round OB, 

G sin 0 , 

Now as G sin 6 acts in the same plane as the given force B, this com¬ 
ponent together with B may be reduced by § 568 to one force. This 
force which is equal to B, will act not at O in the line OA, but in a 
parallel line through a point O' out of the plane of the diagram. Thus 
the given system is reduced to a smaller couple G cos 9 , and to a 
force in a line which, by Poinsot, was denominated the central axis of 
the system. 


B 



nent round OA will be 


570 . 3' 
a couple. 
Let 


Any number of forces may be reduced to a force and 


acting 



on be one of a number of forces acting in 
different directions on different points of a rigid 
body. Choose any point of reference O, for the 
different forces, and through it draw a line A A' 
parallel to the line of the first force B^. Through O, 
draw 00 ' perpendicular to A A' or the line of the 
force In the line A A' introduce two equal op¬ 
posite forces, each equal to P-^. There are now 
three forces, producing the same effect as the given 
force, and they may be grouped differently: acting 
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in O in the line OA, and a couple, acting at O'y and at O in 
the line OA\ on an arm 00 '. Reduce similarly all the other forces, 
each to a force acting on Oy and to a couple. But all the couples 
thus obtained are equivalent to a single couple, and all the forces are 
equivalent to one force. Hence, &c. 

571 . Redaction of any number of forces to their simplest equi¬ 
valent system. 

Suppose any number of forces acting in any directions on different 
points of a rigid body. Choose three rectangular planes of reference 
meeting in a point ( 9 , the origin of co-ordinates. In order to effect 
the reduction it is necessary to bring-in all the forces to the point 0 . 
This may be done in two different ways—either in two steps, or 
directly. 


572. lo. Let the magnitudes of the forces be FiyP^y &c., and the 
co-ordinates, with reference to the rectangular planes, of the points at 
which they act respectively, be jVi, (Xg, j/„, z.^y &c. Let also 
the direction cosines be (4, m^y n^y ( 4 , 7l^), & c . Resolve each 

force into three components, parallel to OX, 0 V, OZ, respectively. 
Thus, if (Xi, Yy^y Zj), &c., be the components of &c., wc shall 
have 

X.-FJu &c. (r) 


Y^:=Pyinyy Y^-=P^m^\ &c. (2) 

= Pyll^y P &C, (3) 

To transfer these components to the point O. Let Xi, in MICy be 
the component, parallel to OX, of the force P^ acting on the point M. 
From M transmit it along its line to a ^ 

point N in the plane ZO Y: tlie co-or¬ 
dinates of this point will be/i, From 

TFdraw a perpendicular NB to OY, JX\ .— 2 ^-^ 

and through B draw a line parallel to j 

3IK or OX. Introducing in this line j yX 

a pair of balancing forces each equal jx^' ^ 

to Xyy we have a couple acting on an ^ XPB JQ 

arm in a plane parallel to XOZ, ^ 

and a single force X^ parallel to OX ^ 

in the plane XO K The moment of 

this couple is XyZ^y and its axis is along 

OY. Next transfer the force X^ from B to O, by introducing a pah* 
of balancing forces in X'OXy one of which, with the force X^ in the 
line through B parallel to X'X and the direction similar to OXy form 
a couple acting on an arm y^. This couple, when y^ and X^ arc both 
positive, tends to turn in the plane XO Y from O Kto OX. Therefore 
by the rule, § 201, its axis must be drawn from (9 in the direction OZ'. 
Hence its moment is to be reckoned as-X^y,. Besides this conpic 
there remains a single force equal to Xj, in the direction OX, through 
the point O. Similarly by successive steps transfer the forces F;, 
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to the origin of co-ordinates. In this way six couples of transference 
are got, three tending to turn in one direction round the axes respec¬ 
tively, and three in the opposite direction; and tliree single forces at 
right angles to one another, acting at the point 0 . Thus for the force 
at the point ^i)j we have as equivalent to it at the point 

( 9 , three forces X^, Ti, and three couples; 


moment of the couple round OX] 
X^z^- Z^x^] moment of the couple round OY ; 
Y^x^-X^y^] moment of the couple round OZ, 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 


All the forces may be brought in to the origin of co-ordinates in a 
similar way. 

573 , 2®. Otherwise: Let P be one of the forces acting in the line 

MT on a point Moi a rigid body. Let 
0 be the origin of co-ordinates; OX^ 
OY^ OZ^ three rectangular lines of re¬ 
ference. Join 0M2iTLd produce the line 
to S. From 0 draw ON, cutting at 
right angles in the point N, the line 
AfT produced through M. Let ON 
be denoted by /, and the angle TMS 
by K. In a line through O parallel to 
. _ ^ MT (not shown in diagram) suppose 

introduced a pair of balancing forces each equal to P.. We have 
thus a single force equal to P acting at 0 , and a couple, wdiose 
moment is Pp, in the plane ONM. The direction cosines of this 
plane, or, which is the same thing, the direction cosines of a per¬ 
pendicular to it, that is, the axis of the couple are (§ 464), if we denote 
them by <;(>, x> ’Aj respectively, 





y z 

-n-r- m 
r r 

sin K ^ 




- n 
r r 

sin K ^ 

^ y 7 

r r 
sin K 


Now in the triangle ONM^ 

ON^ sin OMN, 
p — r sin K. 


that is 
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Hence, if we substitute p for its value in the three preceding equations, 
the expression for the direction cosines are reduced to 


-0^ 

II 

1 

(7) 

h — nx 

(8) 

x= 

, mx ~ ly 

( 9 ) 

\!/ = - - . 


To find the component couples round O OZj multiply these 
direction cosines respectively by Fp; whence we get 

Fp .(ji — F [ny - mz),^ moment of couple round (ro) 

Fp .x-F(pz - nx)^ moment of couple round 0 3 ^ (11) 

Fp^f-F{mx - 0 ), moment of couple round OZ. (12) 

That this result is the same as that got by the other method will be 
evident, by considering that (equations i, 2, 3), 

/’/-X; Fm:=Y; Fn^Z 

574 . When by either of the methods all the forces have been re¬ 
ferred to O, there is obtained a set of couples acting round OX, O Y, 
OZ- and a set of forces acting along OX, O Y, OZ, Find then the 
resultant moments of all the couples; and the sums of all the forces: 
if Z,J^, JVbe the resultant moments round OX, OY, ZX respectively, 
we have 


^ = (Z, yt - y, ^1) + &C. 

(13) 

Jlf= (X^ Zi -Zi * 1 ) + (Xa -Zj + &c. 

(14) 

J^= ( -X,y,) +(y, -X,y.^ + &c. 
and if X, yj Zbe the resultant forces, 

Os) 

X=Xi+X, + X 3 + &c. 

(16) 

y=y,+ y,+ y3 4-&c. 

(17) 

Z = Z, -f -i- Z 3 4 &c. 

<i 8 ) 


575 . Finally, find the resultant of the three forces by the formulae 
of Chap. VI, and the resultant of tlie three couples by Prop. IV 
(S 566). Thus, if /, m, n be the direction cosines of the resultant force 
ie, we have 463) 4 ^ 7 ) 


X 

Y 

Z 

F’ 


IN 


(^ 9 ) 


and if X, /x, v be the direction cosines of the axis of the resultant 
couple, we have (§ 566) 

, Z M N , , 

14—2 
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576 . Conditions of Equilibrium. The conditions of equilibrium 
of three forces at right angles to one another have been already stated 
in § 470 j and the conditions for three rectangular couples in § 567. 

If a body be acted on by three forces and three couples simul¬ 
taneously, all the conditions applicable v/hen they act separately, must 
also be satisfied when they act conjointly, since a force cannot balance 
a couple. Six Equations of Equilibrium therefore are necessary and 
sufficient for a rigid body acted on by any number of forces. These 
are 

Pj cos + P2 cos flg + &c. = o, 

Pi cos /?! 4 - P2 cos jSg + &c. = o, 

Pi cos yi 4 - P2 cos 72 + &c. = o, 

( 9 i cos 4 + cos fa + &c. =0, 
cos y}i + G^ cos + &c. = o, 

6^1 cos Go cos ^2 4 - &c. = o. 


577 . If the line of the resultant found by § 575, is perpendicular 

to the plane of the couple, that is, if 

A - ft = v = n; 

L M N I . 

or 


the system cannot be reduced to another with a force and a smaller 
couple, and in this case the line found for the resultant force is the 
central axis of the system. 


578 . If, on the other hand, the plane of the couple is parallel to the 
line of the force, or the axis of the couple perpendicular to the line of 
the force, that is, if 

A, + mfj. + 7 iv - o, 

or ZZ4J/F+iVZ=o, (22) 


the force and couple may (§ 568) be reduced to one force : and this 

G 

force is parallel to the former, at a distance from it equal to ^, in 


the plane of it and the couple. Thus, XG being the foot of the 
perpendicular from the origin on the line of action of the resultant 
force, OG will be perpendicular to the line of the resultant force, and 
to the axis of the resultant couple, and therefore its direction cosines 
are (§ 464, h)\ 

//ji-mX, (23) 


each of which will be positive when 0 ' lies within the solid angle 
edged by OX, OY, OZ. Hence, remembering that G 0 ' = ^, and 
using the expressions (19) and (20), we find for the co-ordinates of P' 


YN-ZM ZL - XN XM- YL 
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and we thus complete the specification of the single force to which 
the system is reduced when (22) holds. 


579 . If the line of the force is inclined at any angle to the plane 
of the couple, the resultant system can be further reduced by § 569, 
to a smaller couple and a force in a determinate line, the ' central 
axis.’ This couple is G cos and according to the notation, may be 
thus expressed by § 464, (7), if we substitute the values given in (19) 
and (20), 

^ . XL^YM-hZN , \ 

t?cos(9 =-^-. (25) 


The other component couple, G sin 0 , lies in the same plane as J?, 
and with it may be reduced by § 568 to one force, which will be 
parallel to i?, that is, in the direction (/, -m, ;/), at a distance from it 

equal to . Hence the direction cosines of 00 ' will be 

mv - nfx, iik — lv Ifx - m\ , 

sin ^ ’ sin 0 ^ sin ^ ‘ ^ 


Substituting in each of these for /, A, &c., their respective values, 
and multiplying each member by , we have for the co-ordinates 

of the point ( 9 ', as in § 578, 

YN^ZM ZL-XN XM-YL . . 

A single force, i?, through the point thus specified in the direction 
(/, n)^ with a couple in a plane perpendicular to it, and having 

XL 4 -YM 4 -ZN 

R 


for its moment, is consequently the system of force along central axis 
and minimttm coufle^ to which the given set of forces is determinately 
reducible by Poinsot’s beautiful method. 

580 . The position of the central axis may be determined other¬ 
wise j thus, instead of in the first place bringing the forces to ( 9 , bring 
them to any point T^ of which let (^, jv, I) be the co-ordinates. Then 
instead of Y^2^^4^ + which we had before (§ 574), we have now 

yi(z^-z}+V^{z^-z) + &c., 
or F, + &c. - (F, +f &c.) z, 

and so for the others. Then for the moments of the couples of trans¬ 
ference we have 

a=z - (Zy-yz), 

0 i = M-(Xz-Zx), 

M^jy-lyx-Xy). 

Now, let T be chosen, if possible, so as to make the resultant 
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couple lie in a plane perpendicular to it. The condition to be ful¬ 
filled in tliis case is 

a 

X Y" Z’ 

which, when for 3 £, &c., we substitute their values, becomes, 
Z-{Zy-Yz) M-{Xz-Zx)_N-(Yx-Xy) 

X Y Z ’ 

which is the equation of the central axis of the system. 

To show that O', the point determined in §§ 578, 579, is in the 
cratral axis thus found j we have, substituting for x, y, z, the values 
given in (24), 

,. Z{ZZ- XN) + Y {XM- YZ) 

. . . ■ 1. ^. . . =&c. 


Reducing, and remarking that 

ZM-LY^-ZZ^^ZX\ 
we find that the first member becomes 


{ZX+MY+NZ)X 

X 


= ZX+MY+NZ, 


and is therefore equal to each of the two others. Thus is verified the 
comparison of the two methods. 


581 . In one respect, this reduction of a system of forces to a 
couple, and a force perpendicular to its plane, is the best and simplest, 
especially in having the advantage of being determinate, and it gives 
very clear and useful conceptions regarding the effect of force on 
a rigid body. The system may, however, be farther reduced to two 
equal forces acting symmetrically on the rigid body, but whose po¬ 
sition is indeterminate. Thus, supposing the central axis of the 
system has been found, draw a line AA', at right angles through any 
point C in it, so that CA may be equal to CA'. Tor X, acting along 
the central axis, substitute at each end of AA'. Thus, choosing 
this line A A' as the arm of the couple, and calling it a, we have at 

each extremity of it two forces, - perpendicular to the central axis, 
and \R parallel to the central axis. Compounding these, we get 
two'forces, each equal to -1-, through A and A' re¬ 
spectively, perpendicular to AA', and equally inclined at the angle 
_ 2 Ct 

tan"‘ ^ on the two sides of the plane through AA' and the central 


axis. 


682 . It is obvious, from the formulae of § 195, that if masses pro¬ 
portional to the forces be placed at the several points of application 
of these forces, the centre of inertia of these masses will be the same 
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point in the body as the centre of parallel forces. Hence the re¬ 
actions of the different parts of a rigid body against acceleration in 
parallel lines are rigorously reducible to one force, acting at the centre 
of inertia. The same is true approximately of the action of gravity 
on a rigid body of small dimensions relatively to the earth, and hence 
the centre of inertia is sometimes (§ 195) called the Ceni7'‘e of Gravity. 
But, except on a centrobaric body (§ 543), gravity is not in general 
reducible to a single force : and when it is so, this force does not pass 
through a point fixed relatively to the body in all positions. 

583 . The resultant of a system of parallel forces is not a single 
force when the algebraic sum of the given forces vanishes. ' In 
this case the resultant is a couple whose plane is parallel to the 
common direction of the forces. A good example of this is furnished 
by a magnetized mass of steel, of moderate dimensions, subject to the 
influence of the earth’s magnetism only. As will be shown later, the 
amounts of the so-called north and south magnetisms in each element 
of the mass are equal, and are therefore subject to equal and opposite 
forces, all parallel to the line of dip. Thus a compass-needle expe¬ 
riences from the earth’s magnetism merely a couple or directive action, 
and is not attracted or repelled as a whole. 

584 :. If three forces, acting on a rigid body, produce equilibrium, 
their directions must lie in one plane j and must all meet in one point, 
or be parallel. For the proof, we may introduce a consideration 
which will be very useful to us in investigations connected with the 
statics of flexible bodies and fluids. 

If cifiy forces^ acting on a solid or fluid Iwdy, produce equilibrium^ we 
may suppose any portions of the body to become fixed^ or flgid, or rigid 
andfixed, without desti^oying the equilibrium. 

Applying this principle to the case above, suppose any two points 
of the body, respectively in the lines of action of two of the forces, to 
be fixed—the third force must have no moment along the line joining 
these points; that is, its direction must pass through the line joining 
them. As any two points in the lines of action may be taken, it 
follows that the three forces are coplanar. And three forces in one 
plane cannot equilibrate, unless their directions are parallel or pass 
through a point. 

585 . It is easy and useful to consider various cases of equilibrium 
when no forces act on a rigid body but gravity and the pressures, 
normal or tangential, between it and fixed supports. Thus, if one 
given point only of the body be fixed, it is evident that the centre of 
gravity must be in the vertical line through this point—else the weight 
and the reaction of the support would form an unbalanced couple. 
Also for stable equilibrium the centre of gravity must be beloiv the 
point of suspension. Thus a body of any form may be made to 
stand in stable equilibrium on the point of a needle if we rigidly 
attach to it such a mass as to cause the joint centre of gravity to be 
below the point of the needle. 
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586 . An interesting case of equilibrium is suggested by wbat are 
called Rocldng Stones, where, whether by natural or by artificial pro¬ 
cesses, the lower surface of a loose mass of rock is worn into a convex 
form which may be approximately spherical, while the bed of rock on 
which it rests in equilibrium is, whether convex or concave, also ap¬ 
proximately spherical, if not plane. A loaded sphere resting on a 
spherical surface is therefore a type of such cases. 

Let 0 ^ O' be the centres of curvature of the fixed and rocking 
bodies respectively, when in the position of equilibrium. 
Take any two infinitely small equal arcs BQ, Pp\ and 
at <2 ii^ake the angle O QR equal to FOp, When, by 
displacement, Q and p become the points in contact, 
QR will evidently be vertical; and, if the centre of 
gravity ( 7 , which must be in OF O' when the movable 
body is in its position of equilibrium, be to the left of 
QR^ the equilibrium will obviously be stable. Hence, 
if it be below i?, the equilibrium is stable, and not 
unless. 

Now if p and o- be the radii of curvature OF^ OP 
of the two surfaces, and B the angle FOp^ the angle 

QOR will be equal to —; and we have in the triangle 





Hence 


RO \ (s\\ sin B : sin {b + 

I; cr: cr + p (approximately). 


FR = <t- 


per 


(T -t- p p + O' 

and therefore, for stable equilibrium, 

JPG<^. 

p o- 

If the lower surface be plane, p is infinite, and the condition becomes 
(as in § 256) 

FG < or. 

If the lower surface be concave, the sign of p must be changed, and 
the condition becomes 

FG < —, 

wdrich cannot be negative, since p must be numerically greater than cr 
in this case. 


687 . If two points be fixed, the only motion of which the system is 
capable is one of rotation about a fixed axis. The centre of gravity 
must then be in the vertical plane passing through those jDoints, and 
below the line adjoining them for stable equilibrium. 

588 . If a rigid body rest on a fixed surface, there will in general be 
only three points of contact, § 380; and the body will be in stable 
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equilibrium if the vertical line drawn from its centre of gravity cuts 
the plane of these three points within the triangle of which they form 
the corners. For if one of these supports be removed, the body will 
obviously tend to fall towards that support. Hence each of the three 
prevents the body from rotating about the line joining the other two. 
Thus, for instance, a body stands stably on an inclined plane (if the 
friction be sufficient to prevent it from sliding down) when the vertical 
line drawn through its centre of gravity falls within the base, or area 
bounded by the shortest line which can be drawn round the portion in 
contact with the plane. Hence a body, which cannot stand on a 
horizontal plane, may stand on an inclined plane. 

689 . A. curious theorem, due to Pappus, but commonly attributed 
to Guldinus, may be mentioned here, as it is employed with advantage 
in some cases in finding the centre of gravity of a body—though it is 
really one of the geometrical properties of the Centre of Inertia. It is 
obvious from § 195. If a plane closed curve revolve through any angle 
about an axis in its plane^ the solid content of the surface generated is 
eqtial to the product of the area of either end into the length of the path 
described by its ce 7 itre of gravity; and the area of the curved surface is 
equal to the product of the length of the curve hito the length of the path 
described by its centre of gravity, 

590 . The general principles upon which forces of constraint and 
friction are to be treated have been stated above (§§ 258, 405). We 
add here a few examples, for the sake of illustrating the application 
of these principles to the equilibrium of a rigid body in some of the 
more important practical cases of constraint. 

691 . The application of statical principles to the Mechanical Powers^ 
or elementary machines, and to their combinations, however complex, 
requires merely a statement of their kinematical relations (as in §§ 91, 
97, 113, &c.) and an immediate translation into Dynamics by New¬ 
ton’s principle (§ 241); or by Lagrange’s Virtual Velocities (§ 254), 
with special attention to the introduction of forces of friction, as in 
§ 405, In no case can this process involve further difficulties than 
are implied in seeking the geometrical circumstances of any infinitely 
small disturbance, and in the subsequent solution of the equations to 
which the translation into dynamics leads us. We will not, therefore, 
stop to discuss any of these questions; but will take a few examples 
of no very great difficulty, before for a time quitting this part of the 
subject. The principles already developed will be of constant use to 
us in the remainder of the work, which will furnish us with ever- 
recurring opportunities of exemplifying their use and mode of appli¬ 
cation. 

Let us begin with the case of the Balance, of which we promised 
(§ 3S4) 1^0 give an investigation. 

592 . Ex, I. We will assume the line joining the points of attach¬ 
ment of the scale-pans to the arms to be at right angles to the line 
joining the centre of gravity of the beam with the fulcrum. It is 
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obvious that the centre of gravity of the beam must not coincide with 
the knife-edge, else the beam would rest indifferently in any position. 
We will suiopose, in the first place, that the arms are not of equal length. 



centre of gravity of the beam, 
M its mass; and suppose that 
with loads P and Q in the pans 
the beam rests (as drawn) in a 
position making an angle 0 with 
the horizontal line. 

Taking moments about O, 
and, for convenience (see § 185), 
j forces, we have 


Q {AB cos 6 -hOA sin 6 ) + M. OG {AC cos 0 - OA sin 6 ). 

From this we find 


tan 


■(/’+ Q)OA^M.OG' 
If the arms be equal we have 


tan = 


{P-Q)AB 
{P+ Q) OA+M.OG* 


Hence the Sensibility (§ 384) is greater, (i) as the arms are longer, 
(2) as the mass of the beam is less, (3) as the fulcrum is nearer to the 
line joining the points of attachment of the pans, (4) as the fulcrum is 
nearer to the centre of gravity of the beam. If the fulcrum be in the 
line joining the points of attachment of the pans, the sensibility is the 
saine for the same diffe 7 'e 7 ice of loads in the pan. 

1 o determine the Stability we must investigate the time of oscilla¬ 
tion of the balance when slightly disturbed. It will be seen, by refer¬ 
ence to a future chapter, that the equation of motion is approximately 

{Mil + (i^ + ( 2 ) OB^\ B Qg {AB cos B ^ OA sin 0 ) 


+ MgOG sin Q- Pg{ACcos ^ - OA sin 0 ) = o, 

/e being the radius of gyration (§ 235) of the beam. If we suppose 
the arms and their loads equal, we have for the time of an infinitely 
small oscillation 


TT 


y 


+ 2P. OB^ 
{2P. OA^M. dG)g* 


Thus the stability is greater for a given load, (i) the less the length of 
the beam, (2) the less its mass, (3) the less its radius of gyration, (4) 
the further the fulcrum from the beam, and from its centre of gravity. 
With the exception of the second, these adjustments are the very 
opposite of those required for sensibility. Hence all we can do is to 
effect a judicious compromise; but the less the mass of the beam, the 
better will the balance be, in both respects. 

The general equation, above written, shows that if the length, and 
the radius of gyration, of one arm be diminished, the corresponding 
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load being increased so as to maintain equilibrium—a form of balance 
occasionally useful—the sensibility is increased. 

Fxn II. Find the position of equilibrium of a rod AB resting on a 
smooth horizontal rail D^ its lower end pressing against a smooth 
vertical wall A C parallel to the rail. 

The figure represents a vertical section through the rod, which 
must evidently be in a plane perpendicular to the wall and rail. 

The only forces acting are three, R the pressure of the wall on the 
rod, horizontal; *5 that of the 
rail on the rod, perpendicular 
to the rod; W the weight of 
the rod, acting vertically down- 
w^ards at its centre of gravity. 

If the half-length of the rod be 
and the distance of the rail 
from the wall these are given 
—and all that is wanted to fix 
the position of equilibrium is the angle the rod makes with the wall. 

^ b 

Call CAB. 6. Then we see at once that AD - . 

^ sm 0 

Resolving horizontally R- S cos 61 = o, (1) 

vertically JV- Ssin O-o, (2) 

Taking moments about A, 

S.AD— Wa sin 6^0, 

or Sb-Wasirx^O =^o. (3) 

As there are only three unknown quantities, i?, S, and 9 , these three 
equations contain the complete solution of the problem. By (2) 

(3) ... 

sin®6l =- , which gives 6 . 

Hence by (2) ■ 5 '=-^, 

and by (i) R = S cos 9 - Wcot 0 . 

Ex. III. As an additional example, suppose the wall and rail to be 
rough, and \l to be the co-efficient of statical friction for both. If the 
rod be placed in the position of equilibrium just investigated for the 
case of no friction, none will be called into play, for there will be no 
tendency to motion to be overcome. If the end A be brought lower 
and lower, more and more friction be called into play to over¬ 
come the tendency of the rod to fall between the wall and the rail, 
until we come to a limiting position in which motion is about to 
commence. At that instant the friction at ^ is times the pressure 
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on the wallj and acts upwards. That at Z> is /x times the pressure 
on the rod, and acts in the direction DB. Calling CAD = 0 ^ in this 
case, our three equations become 


-f- pS^ sin - S^ cos = 0, 

(h) 

W- /xi?i — S^ sin - pSi cos B^ = 0, 

{^^) 

Sj, If - Wa sin^ Bi =0. 

(3i) 


The directions of both the friction-forces passing through A^ neither 
appears in (3 j). This is why A is preferable to any other point about 
which to take moments. 

By eliminating R^ and Sj^ from these equations we get 

I - “ sin® sin® 6 ^ (2 cos sin ^1), (4,) 

from which is to be found. Then is known from (31), and R^ 
from either of the others. 

If the end A be raised above the position of equilibrium without 
friction, the tendency is for the rod to fall outside the rail; more and 
more friction will be called into play, till the position of the rod (^2) 
is such that the friction reaches its greatest value, /x times the pressure. 
We may thus find another limitiug position for stability; and between 
these the rod is in equilibrium in any position. 

It is useful to observe that in this second case the direction of each 
friction is the opposite to that in the former, and the same equations 
will serve for both if we adopt the analytical artifice of changing the 
sig 7 t of /X. Thus for 0 ^^ by (41), 

I - “sin®^2~ ^f sin®^2 (2 cos 0 ^-\- p. sin ^2). (42) 


Ex. IV. A rectangular block lies on a rough horizontal plane, and 
is acted on by a horizontal force whose line of action is midway be¬ 
tween two of the ver¬ 
tical sides. Find the 
magnitude of the force 
when just sufficient to 
produce motion, and 
whether the motion will 
be of the nature of slid- 
ing or overturning. 

If the force P tends to 
overturn the body, it is 
evident that it will turn about the edge A, and therefore the pressure, i?, 
of the plane and the friction, S, act at that edge. Our statical condi¬ 
tions are, of course R^W 

S=P 


C _ \ i 

D 

P 


i 

JLJi 

G 

\ 


I) 

> 


i 


Wh^Pa 

where h is half the length of the solid, and ^z-the distance of /’from 

the plane. From these we have * 5 * IF! 

a 
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Now S cannot exceed whence we must not have ~ greater 

than fi, if it is to be possible to upset the body by a horizontal force 
in the line given for F 

A simple geometrical construction enables us to solve this and similar 
problems, and will be seen at once to be merely a graphic representa¬ 
tion of the above process. Thus if we produce the directions of 
the applied force, and of the weight, to meet in and make at A the 
angle BAK whose co-tangent is the co-efiicient of friction: there will 
be a tendency to upset, or not, according as j^is above, or below, AK, 

Ex. V. A mass, such as a gate, is supported by two rings, A and 
which pass loosely round a rough 
vertical post. In equilibrium, it is ob¬ 
vious that at A the part of the ring 
nearest the mass, and at B the farthest 
from it, will be in contact with the post. 

The pressures exerted on the rings, R 
and S will evidently have the directions 
^( 7 , indicated in the diagram. If 
no other force besides gravity act on the 
mass, the line of action of its weight, 
must pass through the point C (§ 584). 

And it is obvious that, however small be 
the co-efficient of friction, provided there 
be friction at all, equilibrium is always 
possible if the distance of the centre of gravity from the post be great 
enough compared with the distance between the rings. 

When the mass is just about to slide down, the full amount of 
friction is called into play, and the angles which R and S make with 
the horizon are each equal to the angle of repose. If we draw AC^ 
BC according to this condition, then for equilibrium the centre of 
gravity G must not lie between the post and the vertical line through 
the point C thus determined. If, as in the figure, G lies in the ver¬ 
tical line through C, then a force applied upwards at or down¬ 
wards at <22> will remove the tendency to fall; but a force applied 
upwards at or downwards at <2^, will produce sliding at once. 

A similar investigation is easily applied to the jamming of a sliding 
piece or drawer, and to the determination of the proper point of appli¬ 
cation of a force to move it. This we leave to the student 

As an illustration of the nse of friction, let us consider a cord 
wound round a rough cylinder, and on the point of sliding. 

Neglecting the weight of the cord, which is small in practice com¬ 
pared with the other forces; and con¬ 
sidering a small portiop AB of the 
cord, such that the tangents at its 
extremities include a very small angle 
0 ) let T be the tension at one end, 
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T at the other^ / the pressure of the rope on the cylinder per unit 
of length. 

Then p,AB - 2T%m~^^Td approximately. Also \kp, AB T — 'T 

when the rope is just about to slip, i.e. 

IxTO^T-^T, 

or r^{i-hfiO)T 

Hence, for equal small deflections, S, of the rope, the tension 
increases in the geometrical ratio (i 4 - {xO ); i; and thus l3y a common 
theorem (compound interest payable every instant) we have 7 "= 
if TJ Tq be the tensions at the ends of a cord wrapped on a cylinder, 
when the external angle between the directions of the free ends is a. 
[e is the base of Napier’s Logarithms.] We thus obtain the singular 
result, that the dimensions of the cylinder have no influence on the 
increase of tension by friction, provided the cord is perfectly flexible. 

593 . Having thus briefly considered the equilibrium of a rigid 
body, we propose, before entering upon the subject of deformation 
of elastic solids, to consider certain intermediate cases, in each of 
which a particular assumption is made the basis of the investiga¬ 
tion—thereby avoiding a very considerable amount of analytical 
difficulties. 

594 . Very excellent examples of this kind are furnished by the 
statics of a flexible and inextensible cord or chain, fixed at both ends, 
and subject to the action of any forces. The curve in which the 
chain hangs in any case may be called a Catenary^ although the term 
is usually restricted to the case of a uniform chain acted on by gravity 
only, 

595 . We may consider separately the conditions of equilibrium of 
each element^ or we may apply the general condition (§257) that the 
whole potential energy is a minimum, in the case of any conservative 
system of forces; or, especially when gravity is the only external 
force, we may consider the equilibrium of a finite portion of the chain 
treated for the time as a rigid body (§ 584). 

596 . The first of these methods gives immediately the three follow¬ 
ing equations of equilibrium, for the catenary in general:— 

(1) The rate of variation of the tension per unit of length along 
the cord is equal to the tangential component of the applied force, 
per unit of length. 

(2) The plane of curvature of the cord contains the normal com¬ 
ponent of the applied force, and the centre of curvature is on the 
opposite side of the arc from that towards which this force acts. 

(3) The amount of the curvature is equal to the normal comi3onent 
of the applied force per unit of length at any point divided by the ten¬ 
sion of the cord at the same point. 

The first of these is simply the equation of equilibrium of an 
infinitely small element of the .cord relatively to tangential motion. 
The second and third express that the component of the resultant 
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of the tensions at the two ends of an infinitely small arc, along the 
normal through its middle point, is directly opposed and is equal to 
the normal applied force, and is equal to the whole amount of it on 
the arc. For the plane of the tangent lines in which those tensions 
act is (§ 12) the plane of curvature. And if 0 be the angle between 
them (or the infinitely small angle by which the angle between their 
positive directions falls short of tt), and T the arithmetical mean of 
their magnitudes, the component of their resultant along the line 
bisecting the angle between their positive directions is 2 2^sin -1-^, rigor¬ 
ously: or 719 , since $ is infinitely small. Hence TO^NBs if Ss be 
the length of the arc, and NSs the whole amount of normal force 

applied to it. But (§ 9) ^ = ~ ifp be the radius of curvature; and 

P 


therefore 


P 


which is the equation stated in words (3) above. 


597 . From (1) of § 596, we see that if the applied forces on any 
particle of the cord constitute a conservative system, and if any equal 
infinitely small lengths of the string experience the same force and 
in the same direction when brought into any one position by motion 
of the string, the difference of the tensions of the cord at any two 
points of it when hanging in ecpiilibrium, is equal to the difference 
of the potential (§ 504) of the forces between the positions occupied 
by these points. Hence, whatever the position where the potential is 
reckoned zero, the tension of the string at any point is equal to the 
potential at the position occupied by it, with a constant added. 


698 . From § 596 it follows immediately that if a material particle 
of unit mass be carried along any catenary with a velocity, i, equal 
to 7 ", the numerical measure of the tension at any point, the force 
upon it by which this is done is in the same direction as the resultant 
of the applied force on the catenary at this point, and is equal to 
the amount of this force per unit of length, multiplied by T. For 
denoting by * 5 * the tangential, and |as before) by N the normal 
component of the applied force per unit of length at any point P 
of the catenary, we have, by § 596 (i), for the rate of variation of 
s per unit length, and therefore Ss for its variation per unit of time. 

That is to say, s-Ss^ * 5*71 

or (§ 225) the tangential component force on the moving particle 
is equal to ST. Again, by § 596 (3), 



or the centrifugal force of the moving particle in the.circle of cur¬ 
vature of its path, that is to say, the normal component of the 
force on it, is equal to NT And lastly, by (2) this force is in 
the same direction as N We see therefore that the direction of the 
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whole force on the moving particle is the same as tlrat of the 
resultant of S and JY; and its magnitude is T times the magnitude 
of this resultant 

599 . Thus we see how, from the more familiar problems of the 
kinetics of a particle, we may immediately derive curious cases 
of catenaries. For instance: a particle under the influence of a 
constant force in parallel lines moves in a parabola with its axis 
vertical, with velocity at each point equal to that generated by 
the force acting through a space equal to its distance from the 
directrix. Hence, if « denote thi^distance, and / the constant 
force, T== J2/Z 

in the allied parabolic catenary; and the force on the catenary is 
parallel to the axis, and is equal in amount per unit of length, to 



Hence if the force on the catenary be that of gi'avity, it must have 
its axis vertical (its vertex downwards of course for stable equili¬ 
brium) and its mass per unit length at any point must be inversely 
as the square root of the distance of this point above the directrix. 
From this it follows that the whole weight of any arc of it is 
proportional to its horizontal projection. 

600 . Or, if the question be, to find what force towards a given 
fixed point, will cause a cord to hang in any given plane curve with 
this point in its plane; it may be answered immediately from the 
solution of the coresponding problem in ‘central forces.^ 

601 . When a perfectly flexible string is stretched over a smooth 
surface, and acted on by no other force throughout its length than 
the resistance of this surface, it will, when in stable equilibrium, 
lie along a line of minimum length on the surface, between any 
two of its points. For (§ 584) its equilibrium can be neither 
disturbed nor rendered unstable by placing staples over it, through 
which it is free to slip, at any two points where it rests on the 
surface: and for the intermediate part the energy criterion of stable 
equilibrium is that just stated. 

There being no tangential force on the string in this case, and the 
nonnal force upon it being along the normal to the surface, its oscu¬ 
lating plane (§ 596) must cut the surface everywhere at right angles. 
These considerations,-easily translated into pure geometry, establish 
the fundamental property of the geodetic lines on any surface. The 
analytical investigations of the question, when adapted to the case 
of a chain of not given length, stretched between two given points on 
a given smooth surface, constitute the direct analytical demonstration 
of this property. 

In this case it is obvious that the tension of the string is the same 
at every point, and the pressure of the surface upon it is [§ 596 (3)] 
at each point proportional to the curvature of the string. 
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602 . No real surface being perfectly smooth, a cord or chain may 
rest upon it when stretched over so great a length of a geodetic on a 
convex rigid body as to be not of minimum length between its 
extreme points; but practically, as in tying a cord round a ball, 
for permanent security it is necessary, by staples or otherwise, to 
constrain it from lateral slipping at successive points near enough 
to one another to make each free portion a true minimum on the 
surface. 

603 . A very important practical case is supplied by the con¬ 
sideration of a rope wound round a rough cylinder. We may 
suppose it to lie in a plane perpendicular to the axis, as we thus 
simplify the question very considerably without sensibly injuring 
the utility of the solution. To simplify still further, we shall suppose 
that no forces act on the rope but tensions and the reaction of 
the cylinder. In practice this is equivalent to the supposition that 
the tensions and reactions are very large compared with the weight 
of the rope or chain j which, however, is inadmissible in some 
important cases, especially such as occur in the application of the 
principle to brakes for laying submarine cables, to ergometers, and 
to windlasses (or capstans with horizontal axes). 

By § 592 we have T=^ 

showing that, for equal successive amounts of integral curvature 
(§ 14), the tension of the rope augments in geometrical progression. 
To give an idea of the magnitudes involved, suppose ^ = *5, (9 = tt, then 
T-^ 8 17; roughly. 

Plence if the rope be wound three times round the post or cylinder 
the ratio of the tensions of its ends, when motion is about to com¬ 
mence, is 

5^ : I or about 15,000 : i. 

Thus wc see how, by the aid of friction, one man may easily check 
the motion of the largest vessel, by the simple expedient of coiling a 
rope a few times round a post This application of friction is 
of great importance in many other applications, especially to ergome- 
ters (§§ 3S9, 390). 

604 . With the aid of the preceding —student 

may easily work out for himself the solut: , ■ .! problem 

of a cord under the action of any forces, and constrained by a 
rough surface, it is not of sufficient importance or interest to find 
a place here. 

605 . An elongated body of elastic material, which for brevity 
we shall generally call a wire^ bent or twisted to any degree, sub¬ 
ject only to the condition that the radius of curvature and the reci¬ 
procal of the twist are everywhere very great in comparison with 
the greatest transverse dimension, presents a case in which, as we 

^5 


T. 
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shall see, tlie solution of the general equations for the equilibrium 
of an elastic solid is either obtainable in finite terms, or is reducible 
to comparatively easy questions agreeing in mathematical conditions 
with some of the most elementary problems of hydrokinetics, elec¬ 
tricity, and thermal conduction. And it is only for the determination 
of certain constants depending on the section of the wire and the 
elastic quality of its substance, which measure its flexural and 
torsional rigidity, that the solutions of these problems are required. 
When the constants of flexure and torsion are known, as we shall 
now suppose them to be, whether from theoretical calculation or 
experiment, the investigation of the form and twist of any length 
of the wire, under the influence of any forces which do not produce 
a violation of the condition stated above, becomes a subject of 
mathematical analysis involving only such principles cuid formulae 
as those that constitute the theory of curvature 9-15) and twist 
in geometry or kinematics. 

600 . Before entering on the general theory of elastic solids, we 
shall therefore, according to the plan proposed in § 593, examine 
the dynamic properties and investigate the conditions of equilibrium 
of a perfectly elastic wire, without admitting any other condition or 
limitation of the circumstances than what is stated in § 605, and 
without assuming any special quality of isotropy, or of crystalline, 
fibrous or laminated structure in the substance. 

607 . Besides showing bow the constants of flexural and tor¬ 
sional rigidity are to be determined theoretically from the form of 
the transverse section of the wire, and the proper data as to the 
elastic qualities of its substance, the complete theory simply in¬ 
dicates that, provided the conditional limit of deformation is not 
exceeded, the following laws will be obeyed by the wire under 
stress:— 

Let the whole mutual action between the parts of the wire on the 
two sides of the cross section at any point (being of course the action 
of the matter infinitely near this plane on one side, upon the matter 
infinitely near it on the other side), be reduced to a single force 
through any point of the section and a single couple. Then— 

I. The twist and curvature of the wire in the neighbourhood of 
this section are independent of the force, and depend solely on the 
couple. 

II. The curvatures and rates of twist producible by any several 
couples separately, constitute, if geometrically compounded, the curva¬ 
ture and rate of twist which are actually produced by a mutual action 
equal to the resultant of those couples. 

608 . It may be added, although not necessary for our present 
purpose, that there is one determinate point in the cross section 
such that if it be chosen as the point to which the forces are trans¬ 
ferred, a higher order of approximation is obtained for the fulfilment 
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of these laws than if any other point of the section be taken. That 
point, which in the case of a wire of substance uniform through its 
cross section is the centre of inertia of the area of the section, we 
shall generally call the elastic centre, or the centre of elasticity, of 
the section. It has also the following important property :—The line 
of elastic centres, or, as we shall call it, the elastic central line, remains 
sensibly unchanged in length to whatever stress within our conditional 
limits (§ 605) the wire be subjected. The elongation or contraction 
produced by the neglected resultant force, if this is in such a direction 
as to produce any, will cause the line of rigorously no eloigailon to 
deviate only infinitesimally from the elastic central line, in any part 
of the wire finitely curved. It will, however, clearly cause there to 
be no line of rigorously unchanged lengthy in any straight part of the 
wire: but as the whole elongation would be infinitesimal in com¬ 
parison with the effective actions with which we arc concerned, this 
case constitutes no exception to the preceding statement 

609 . In the most important practical cases, as we shall see later, 
those namely in which the substance is either ^ isotropic,’ which is 
sensibly the case with common metallic v/ires, or has an axis of 
clastic symmetry along the length of the piece, one of the three 
normal axes of torsion and Ilexure coincides v/ith the length of the 
wire, and the two others are perpendicular to it; the first being an 
axis of pure torsion, and the two others axes of pure Ilexure. Thus 
opposing couples round the axis of the wire twist it simply without 
bending it \ and op]JOsing couples in either of the two principal planes 
of flexure, bend it into a circle, 

610 . In the more particular case in which two principal rigidities 
against flexure are equal, every plane through the length of the wire 
is a principal plane of flexure, and the rigidity against flexure is equal 
in all. This is clearly the case with a common round wire, or rod, or 
with one of square section. It can be shown to be the case for a 
rod of isotropic material and of any form of normal section which 
is ‘kincdcally symmetrical’ (§ 239) round all axes in its plane through 
its centre of inertia. 

611 . In this case, if one end of the rod or wire be held fixed, and 
a couple be applied in any plane to the other end, a unuorm spiral 
form will be produced round an axis perpendicular to the plane 
of the couple. The lines of the substance parallel to the axis of 
the spiral are not, however, parallel to their original positions: and 
lines traced along the surface of the wire parallel to its length when 
straight, become as it were secondary spirals, circling round the 
main spiral formed by the central line of the deformed wire. Lastly, 
in the present case, if we suppose the normal section of the wire 
to be circular, and trace uniform spirals along its surface wdien 
deformed in the manner supposed (two of which, for instance, are 
the lines along which it is touched by the inscribed and the circum- 
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scribed cylindei), these lines do not become straight, but become 
spirals laid on as it were round the wire, when it is allowed to take 
its natural straight and untwisted condition. 

612 . A wire of equal flexibility in all directions may clearly be held 
in any specified spiral form, and twisted to any stated degree, by a 
determinate force and couple applied at one end, the other end being 
held fixed. The direction of the force must be parallel to the axis 
of the spiral, and, with the couple, must constitute a system of which 
this line is (§ 579) the central axis: since otherwise there could not 
be the same system of balancing forces in every normal section of 
the spiral. All this may be seen clearly by supposing the wire to 
be first brought by any means to the specified condition of strain; 
then to have rigid planes rigidly attached to its two ends perpendicular 
to its axis, and these planes to be rigidly connected by a bar lying 
in this line. The spiral wire now left to itself cannot but be in 
equilibrium: although if it be too long (according to its form and 
degree of twist) the equilibrium may be unstable. The force along 
the central axis, and the couple, are to be determined by the condition 
that, when the force is transferred after Poinsot’s manner to the elastic 
centre of any normal section, they give two couples together equiva¬ 
lent to the elastic couples of flexure and torsion. 

613 . A wire of equal flexibility in all directions may be held in 
any stated spiral form by a simple force along its axis between rigid 
pieces rigidly attached to its two ends, provided that, along with its 
spiral form a certain degree of twist be given to it. The force is 
determined by the condition that its moment round the perpendicular 
through any point of the spiral to its osculating plane at that point, 
must be equal and opposite to the elastic unbending couple. The 
degree of twist is that due (by the simple equation of torsion) to the 
moment of the force thus determined, round the tangent at any point 
of the spiral. The direction of the force being, according to the 
preceding condition, such as to press together the ends of the spiral, 
the direction of the twist in the wire is opposite to that of the tortuosity 
(§ 13) of its central curve. 

614 . The principles with which we have just been occupied are 
immediately applicable to the theory of spiral springs; and we 
shall therefore make a short digression on this curious and im¬ 
portant practical subject before completing our investigation of elastic 
curves. 

A common spiral spring consists of a uniform wire shaped per¬ 
manently to have, when unstrained,' the form of a regular helix, with 
the principal axes of flexure and torsion everywhere similarly situated 
relatively to the curve. When used in the proper manner, it is 
acted on, through arms or plates rigidly attached to its ends, by forces 
such that its form as altered by them is still a regular helix. This 
condition is obviously fulfilled if (one terminal being held fixed) an 
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infinitely small force and infinitely small couple be applied to the 
other terminal along the axis, and in a plane perpendicular to it, and 
if the force and couple be increased to any degree, and always kept 
along and in the plane perpendicular to the axis of the altered spiral. 
It would, however, introduce useless complication to work out the 
details of the problem except for the case (§ 609) in which one of 
the principal axes coincides with the tangent to the central line, and 
is therefore an axis of pure torsion, as spiral springs in practice 
always belong to this case. On the other hand, a very interesting 
complication occurs if we suppose (what is easily realized in practice, 
though to be avoided if merely a good spring is desired) the normal 
section of the wire to be of such a figure, and so situated relatively 
to the spiral, that the planes of greatest and least flexural rigidity 
are oblique to the tangent plane of the cylinder. Such a spring when 
acted on in the regular manner at its ends must experience a certain 
degree of turning through its whole length round its elastic central 
curve in order that the flexural couple developed may be, as we 
shall immediately see it must be, precisely in the osculating plane of 
the altered spiral. All that is interesting in this very curious effect is 
illustrated later in full detail (§624 of our larger work) in the case of an 
open circular arc altered by a couple in its own plane, into a circular 
arc of greater or less radius; and for brevity and simplicity we shall 
confine the detailed investigation of spiral springs on which we now 
enter, to the cases in which either the wire is of equal flexural rigidity 
in all directions, or the two principal planes of (greatest and least or 
least and greatest) flexural rigidity coincide respectively with the 
tangent plane to the cylinder, and the normal plane touching the 
central curve of the wire, at any point. 

615 . The axial force, on the movable terminal of the spring, trans¬ 
ferred according to Poinsot to any point in the elastic central 
curve, gives a couple in the plane through that point and the axis 
of the spiral. The resultant of this and the couple which we suppose 
applied to the terminal in the plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
spiral is the effective bending and twisting couple : and as it is in a 
jdane perpendicular to the tangent plane to the cylinder, the com¬ 
ponent of it to which bending is due must be also perpendicular to 
this plane, and therefore is in the osculating plane of the spiral.^ This 
component couple therefore simply maintains a curvature different 
from the natural curvature of the wire, and the other, that is, the 
couple in the plane normal to the central curve, pure torsion. 
The equations of equilibrium merely express this in mathematical 
language. 

616 . The potential energy of the strained spring is 

if A denote the torsional rigidity, B the flexural rigidity in the plane 
of curvature, -nr and the strained and unstrained curvatures, and t 
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the torsion of the wire in the strained condition, the torsion being 
reckoned as zero in the unstrained condition. The axial force, and 
the couple, required to hold the spring to any given length reckoned 
along the axis of the spiral, and to any given angle between planes 
through its ends and the axes, are of course (§ 244) equal to the rates 
of variation of the potential energy, per unit of variation of these 
co-ordinates respectively. It must be carefully remarked, however, 
that, if the terminal rigidly attached to one end of the spring be held 
fast, so as to fix the tangent at this end, and the motion of the other 
terminal be so regulated as to keep the figure of the intermediate 
spring always truly spiral, this motion will be somewhat complicated; 
as the radius of the cylinder, the inclination of the axis of the spiral 
to the fixed direction of the tangent at the fixed end, and the position 
of the point in the axis in which it is cut by the plane perpendicular 
to it through the fixed end of the spring, all vary as the spring changes 
in figure. The effective componeiits of any infinitely small motion of 
the movable terminal are its component translation along, and rota¬ 
tion round, the instantaneous position of the axis of the spiral [two 
degrees of freedom], along with which it will generally have an 
infinitely small translation in some direction and rotation round some 
line, each perpendicular to this axis, and determined from the two 
degrees of arbitrary motion, by the condition that the curve remains a 
true spiral. 

617 . In the practical use of spiral springs, this condition is not 
rigorously fulfilled: but, instead, one of two plans is generally fol¬ 
lowed :~(i) Force, without any couple, is applied pulling out or 
pressing together two definite points of the two terminals, each as 
nearly as may be in the axis of the unstrained spiral; or (2) One 
terminal being held fixed, the other is allowed to slide, without any 
turning, in a fixed direction, being as nearly as may be the direction 
of the axis of the spiral when unstrained. The preceding investiga¬ 
tion is applicable to the infinitely small displacement in either case : 
the couple being put equal to zero for case (i), and the instantaneous 
rotatory motion round the axis of the spiral equal to zero for 
case (2). 

618 . _ In a spiral spring 01 infinitely small inclination to the plane 
perpendicular to its axis, the displacement produced in the movable 
terminal by a force applied to it in the axis of the spiral is a simple 
rectilineal translation in the direction of the axis, and is equal to the 
length of the circular arc through which an equal force carries one 
end of a rigid arm or crank equal in length to the radius of the 
cylinder, attached perpendicularly to one end of the wire of the spring 
supposed straightened and held with the other end absolutely fixed, 
and the end which bears the crank, free to turn in a collar. This 
statement is due to J. Thomson \ who showed that in pulling out 
a spiral spring of infinitely small inclination the action exerciseef and 

^ Ca^nh, and Dnh. Math, Jonr. 184S. 
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iLe clastic quality used are the same as in a torsion-balance with the 
same wire straightened (§ 386). This theory is, as he proved ex- 
perimentally, sufficiently approximate for most j^ractical applications; 
spiral springs, as commonly made and used, being of very small 
inclination. There is no difficulty in finding the requisite correction, 
for the actual inclination in any case. The fundamental principle that 
spiral springs act chiefly by torsion seems to have been first discovered 
by Binet in 1814b 

619 . Returning to the case of a uniform wire straight and untwisted 
(that is, cylindrical or prismatic) when free from stress; let us suppose 
one end to be held fixed in a given direction, and no other force 
from without to influence it except that of a rigid frame attached to 
its other end acted on by a force, i?, in a given line, AB^ and a 
couple, in a plane perpendicular to this line. The form and twist 
it will have when in equilibrium are determined by the condition that 
the torsion and flexure at any point, F^ of its length are those due to 
the couple G compounded with the couple obtained by bringing li 
to F. 

620 . Kirchhoff has made a very remarkable comparison betvfeen 
the static problem of bending and twisting a wire, and the kinetic 
problem of the rotation of a rigid body. We can give here 
but one instance, the simplest of all—the Elastic Curve of James 
Bernoulli, and the common pendulum. A uniform straight wire, 
cither equally flexible in all planes through its length, or having its 
directions of maximum and minimum flexural rigidity in two planes 
through its whole length, is acted on by a force and couple in one 
of these planes, applied either directly to one end, or by means of an 
arm rigidly attached to it, the other end being held fast. ' The force 
and couple may, of course (§ 568), be reduced to a single force, the 
extreme case of a couple being mathematically included as an in¬ 
finitely small force at an infinitely great distance. To avoid any 
restriction of the problem, we must suppose this force applied to an 
arm rigidly attached to the wire, althougli in any case in ivhich the 
line of the force cuts the wire, the force may be apjilied directly at 
the point of intersection, without altering the circumstances of the 
wire between this point and the fixed end. The wire will, in these 
circumstances, be bent into a curve lying throughout in the plane 
through its fixed end and the line of the force, and (S 609) its curva¬ 
tures at different points will, as was first shown by James Bernoulli, 
be simply as their distances from this line. The curve fulfilling this 
condition has clearly just two independent parameters, of which one 
is conveniently regarded as the mean proportional, between the 
radius of curvature at any point and its distance tfom the line of force, 
and the other, the maximum distance, of the wire from the line of 
force. By choosing any value for each of these parameters it is easy 
to trace the corresponding curve with a very high approximation to 
accuracy, by commencing with a small circular arc touching at one 

^ St Venant, Compks Rendns, Sept. iSd^. 
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extremity a straight line at the given maximum distance from the line 
of force, and continuing by small circular arcs, with the proper 
increasing radii, according to the diminishing distances of their middle 
points from the line of force. The annexed diagrams are, however, 
not so drawn, but are simply traced from the forms actually assumed 
by a flat steel spring, of small enough breadth not to be much 
disturbed by tortuosity in the cases in which different parts of it cross 
one another. The mode of application of the force is sufliciently 
explained by the indications in the diagram. 

621 . As we choose particularly the common pendulum for the 
corresponding kinetic problem, the force acting on the rigid body in 
the comparison must be that of gravity in the vertical through its 
centre of gravity. It is convenient, accordingly, not to take imtiy as 
the velocity for the point of comparison along the bent wire, but the 
velocity which gravity would generate in a body falling through a height 
equal to half the constant, a, of § 620: and this constant, a, will 
then be the length of the isochronous simple pendulum. Thus if 
an elastic curve be held with its line of force vertical, and i£a point, 

be moved along it with a constant velocity equal to Jga^ {a de¬ 
noting the mean proportional between the radius of curvature at any 
point, and its distance from the line of force,) the tangent at R will 
keep always parallel to a simple pendulum, of length placed at 
any instant parallel to it, and projected with the same angular 
velocity. Diagrams i to 5, correspond to vibrations of the pendu¬ 
lum. Diagram 6 corresponds to the case in which the pendulum 
would just reach its position of unstable equilibrium in an infinite 
time. Diagram 7 corresponds to cases in which the pendulum flies 
round continuously in one direction, with periodically increasing and 
diminishing velocity. The extreme case, of the circular elastic 
curve, corresponds to an infinitely long pendulum flying round with 
finite angular velocity, which of course experiences only infinitely 
small variation in the course of the revolution. A conclusion worthy 
of remark is, that the rectification of the elastic curve is the same 
analytical problem as finding the time occupied by a pendulum in 
describing any given angle. 

622 . For the simple and important case of a natually straight 
wire, acted on by a distribution of force, but not of couple, through 
its length, the condition fulfilled at a perfectly free end, acted on by 
neither force nor couple, is that the curvature is zero at the end, and 
its rate of variation from zero, per unit of length from the end, is, 
at the end, zero. In other w^ords, the curvatures at points infinitely 
near the end are as the squares of their distances from the end in 
general (or, as some higher power of these distances, in singular 
cases). The same statements hold for the change of curvature pro¬ 
duced by the stress, if the unstrained wire is not straight, but the 
other circumstances the same as those just specified, 

623 . As a very simple example of the equilibrium of a wire sub¬ 
ject to forces through its length, let us suppose the natural form to 
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be straight, and the applied forces to be in lines, and the couples 
to have their axes, all perpendicular to its length, and to be not great 
enough to produce more than an infinitely small deviation from the 
straight line. Further, in order that these forces and couples may 
produce no torsion, let the three flexure-torsion axes be perpendicular 
to and along tlie wire. But we shall not limit the problem further 
by supposing the section of the wire to be uniform, as we should tlius 
exclude some of the most important practical applications, as to 
beams of balances, levers in machinery, beams in architecture and 
engineering. It is more instructive to investigate tlie equations of 
equilibrium directly for this case than to deduce them from the 
equations worked out above for the much more comprehensive 
general problem. The particular principle for the present case is 
simply that the rate of variation of the rate of variation, per unit of 
length along the wire, of the bending couple in any plane tlirough 
the length, is equal, at any point, to the applied force per unit of 
length, with the simple rate of variation of the applied couple sub¬ 
tracted. This, together with the direct equations (§ 607) between 
the component bending couples, gives the required equations of 
equilibrium, 

^ 624 . If the directions of maximum and minimum flexural rigidity 
lie throughout the wire in two planes, the equations of equilibrium 
become simplified when these planes are chosen as planes of re¬ 
ference, XOY, XOZ. The flexure in either plane then depends 
simply on the forces in it, and thus the problem divides itself into 
two quite independent problems of integrating the equations of 
flexure in the two principal planes, and so finding the projections 
of the curve on two fixed planes agreeing with their position when 
the rod is straight 


625 . When a uniform bar, beam, or plank is balanced on a siiude 
trestle at its^ middle, the droop of its ends is only f of the droop 
which Its middle has when the bar is supported on trestles at its 
ends. From this it follows that the former is -g- and latter A of the 
droop or elevation produced by a force equal to half the wci^dit of 
the bar, applied vertically downwards or upwards to one end^of it 
if the middle is held fast in a horizontal position. For let us first 
suppose the whole to rest on a trestle under its middle, and let two 
trestles be placed under its ends and gradually raised till the pressure 
is entirely taken off from the middle. During this operation the 
middle remains fixed and horizontal, while a force increasinf^ to half 
the weight, applied vertically upwards on each end, raises it diroiu'di 
a height equal to the sum of the droops in the two cases above 
referred to. I his result is of course proved directly by comiiariner 
the absolute values of the droop in those two cases as found ahoyt 
with the deflection trom the tangent at the end of the cord in fhn 
elastic curve, Fig 2, § 623, which is cut by the cord at right angles 
It may be stated otherwise thus: the droop of the middle of a 
, uniform beam resting on trestles at its ends is increased in the 
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ratio of 5 to 13 by laying a mass equal in weight to itself on its 
middle : and, if the beam is hung by its middle, the droop of the 
ends is increased in the ratio of 3 to ii by hanging on each of 
them a mass equal to half the weight of the beam. 


626 . The important practical problem of finding the distribution 
of the weight of a solid on points supporting it, when more than 
two of these are in one vertical plane, or when there are more than 
three altogether, which (§ 588) is indeterminate^ if the solid is 
perfectly rigid, may be completely solved for a uniform elastic beam, 
naturally straight, resting on three or more points in rigorously fixed 
positions all nearly in one horizontal line, by means of the preceding 
results. 

If there are i points of support, the r parts of the rod between 
them in order and the two end parts will form 2 -f-1 curves expressed 
by distinct algebraic equations, each involving four arbitrary con¬ 
stants. For determining these constants we have 4/+ 4 equations in 
all, expressing the following conditions:— 

I. The ordinates of the inner ends of the projecting parts of the 
rod, and of the two ends of each intermediate part, are respectively 
equal to the given ordinates of the corresponding points of support 
[2/ equations]. 

IL The curves on tlie two sides of each support have coincident 
tangents and equal curvatures at the point of transition from one 
to the other [2/ eciuatioiis]. 

III. The curvature and its rate of variation per unit of length 
along the rod, vanish at each end [4 equations]. 

Thus the equation of each part of the curve is completely de¬ 
termined: and by means of it we find the shearing force in any 
normal section. The difference between these in the neighbouring 
portions of the rod on the two sides of a point of siqqDort, is of 
course equal to the pressure on this point. 


627 . The solution for the case of this problem in which two 
of the points of support are at the ends, and the third midway 
between them either exactly in the line joining them, or at any 
given very small distance above or below it, is found at once, without 
analytical work, from the particular results stated in § 625, Thus 
if we suppose the beam, after being first supported wholly by trestles 
at its ends, to be gradually pressed up by a trestle under its 
middle, it will bear a force simply proportional to the space through 
which it is raised from the zero point, until all the weight is taken 
off the ends, and borne by the middle. I'he whole distance through 

which the middle rises during this process is, as we found,- - 


and this whole elevation is §■ 


J 3 *16.24 
of the droop of the middle in the 


1 It need scarcely bo remarked that indeterminatcncss does not exist in nature. 
How it may occur in the problems of abstract dynamics, and is obviated by taking 
something more of the properties of matter into account, is instructively illustrated 
by the circumstances referred to in the text. 
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first position. If therefore, for instance, the middle trestle be fixed 
exactly in the line joining those under the ends, it will bear -J- of 
the whole weight, and leave to be borne by each end. And 

if the middle trestle be lowered from the line joining the end 
ones by of the space through which it would have to be lowered 
to relieve itself of all pressure, it will bear just ^ of the whole weight, 
and leave the other two-thirds to be equally borne by the two ends. 


628 . A wire of equal flexibility in all directions, and straight 
when freed from stress, offers, when bent and twisted in any manner 
whatever, not the slightest resistance to being turned round its clastic 
central curve, as its conditions of equilibrium are in no way affected 
by turning the whole wire thus equally throughout its length. The 
useful application of this principle, to the maintenance of equal 
angular motion in two bodies rotating round different axes, is 
rendered somewhat difficult in practice by the necessity of a perfect 
attachment and adjustment of each end of the wire, so as to have 
the tangent to its elastic centi'al curve exactly in line with the 
axis of rotation. But if this condition is rigorously fulfilled, and 
the wire is of exactly equal flexibility in every direction, and exactly 
straight when free from stress, it will give, against any constant 
resistance, an accurately uniform motion from one to another of 
two bodies rotating round axes which may be inclined to one 
another at any angle, and need not be in one plane. If they are 
in one plane, if there is no resistance to the rotatory motion, and 
if the action of gravity on the wire is insensible, it will take .some 
of the varieties of form (§ 620) of the plane elastic curve of James 
Bernoulli. But however much it is altered from this, whether by 
the axes not being in one plane, or by the torsion accom2:)anying 
the transmis.sion of a couple from one shaft to the other, and 
necessarily, when the axes are^ in one plane, twisting the wire out 
of it, or by gravity, the elastic central curve will remain at rest, 
the wire in every normal section rotating round it with uniform 
angular velocity, equal to that of each of the two bodies which it 
connects. ^ Under Properties of Matter, we shall see, as indeed 
may be judged at once from the performances of the vibrating 
spring^ of a chronometer for twenty years, that imperfection in the 
elasticity of a metal wire does not exist to any such degree as to 
prevent the practical application of this principle, even in mechanism 
required to be durable. 


It is nght to remark, however, that if the rotation be too rapid the 
equilibrium of the wire rotating round its unchanged elastic central 
cuHr'e may become unstable, as is immediately discovered by experi- 
ments (leading to veiy curious phenomena), when, as is often done in 
Illustrating the kinetics of ordinary rotation, a rigid body is huiiff bv 
a steel wne, the upper end of which is kept turning rapidly. 


629 . The definitions and investigations regarding strain, 

161 constitute a kmematical introduction to the theory of elastic 
solids, -fte must now, m commencing the elementary dynamics 
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of the subject, consider the forces called into play through the 
interior of a solid when brought into a condition of strain. We 
adopt, from Raiildiie^, the term stress to designate such forces, 
as distinguished from strain defined (§ 135) to express the merely 
geometrical idea of a change of volume or figure. 

630 . When through any space in a body under the action of force, 
the mutual force between the portions of matter on the two sides of 
any plane area is equal and parallel to the mutual force across any 
equal, similar, and parallel plane area, the stress is said to be homo¬ 
geneous through that space. In other words, the stress experienced 
by the matter is homogeneous through any space if all equal, similar, 
and similarly turned portions of matter within this space are similarly 
and equally influenced by force. 

631 . To be able to find the distribution of force over the surface 
of any portion of matter homogeneously stressed, we must know the 
direction, and the amount per unit area, of the force^ across a plane 
area cutting through it in any direction. Now if we know this for 
any three planes, in three different directions, we can find it for a 
plane in any direction as we see in a moment by considering what 
is necessary for the equilibrium of a tetrahedron of the substance. The 
resultant force on one of its sides must be equal and op])osite to the 
resultant of the forces on the three others, which is known if these sides 
are parallel to the three planes for each of which the force is given. 


632 . Hence the stress, in a body homogeneously stressed, is com¬ 
pletely specified when the direction, and the amount per unit area, 
of the force on each of three distinct planes is given. It is, in the 
analytical treatment of the sul^ject, generally convenient to take these 
])lancs of reference at right angles to one another. But we should 
immediately fall into error did we not remark that the specification 
here indicated consists not of nine but in reality only of six, inde¬ 
pendent elements. Tor if the equilibrating forces on the .six faces of 
a cube be each resolved into three components parallel to its three 
edges, OX^ 0 ¥^ OZ, we have in 
all 18 forces; of which each pair 
acting perpendicularly on a pair of 
opposite faces, licing equal and 
directly opposed, balance one an¬ 
other. The twelve tangential com¬ 
ponents that remain constitute three 
pairs of couples having their axes 
in the direction of the three edges, 
each of wdiich must separately be in 
equilibrium. The diagram shows 
the pair of equilibrating couples 
having OY for axis; from the con¬ 
sideration of which we infer that the 

1 Cambridge and Dublin Mathemalical Younial, 1850. 
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forces on the faces {zy)^ parallel to OZ^ are equal to the forces on tlie 
faces (yx), parallel to OX. Similarly, we see that the forces on tlie 
faces O'.v), parallel to OV, are equal to those on the faces (xz), parallel 
to OZ; and that the forces on (xz), parallel to OXj are ecpial to 
those on {zy)^ parallel to (9 K 


633 . Thus, any three rectangular planes of reference being chosen, 
we may take six elements thus, to specify a stress; B, Q, B the 
normal components of the forces on these planes; and Sj 'D U 
the tangential components, respectively perpendicular to OX^ of the 
forces on the two planes meeting in OX., perpendicular to OY, of 
the forces on the planes meeting in OY, and perpendicular to OZ, 
of the forces on the planes meeting in OZ; each of the six forces 
being reckoned, per unit of area. A normal component will be 
reckoned as positive when it is a traction tending to separate 
the portions of matter on the two sides of its plane. Q, B are 
sometimes called simple longitudinal stresses, and S, T, U simple 
shearing stresses. 

From these data, to find in the manner explained in § 6^1, the 
force on any plane, specified by /, m, n, the dircction-cosincs of 
its normal; let such a plane cut OX, OY, OZ in the three points 
X, Y, Z. Then, if the area XYZ be denoted for a moment by A, 
the areas YOZ, ZOX, XO Y, being its projections on tlie three rec¬ 
tangular planes, will be respectively equal to Al, Am, An. Hence, 
for the equilibrium of the tetrahedron of matter bounded by tho.se 
four triangles, we have, if B, G, H denote the component.s of the 
force experienced by the first of them, XYZ, per unit of it.s area, 
BA ^P. lA + U. mA + T.71A, 

and the two symmetrical equations for the components parallel to 
0 Y and OZ. Hence, dividing by A, we conclude 
B = Fl + UmA-Di) 

UN Sn\. (i) 

H=^TNSm^Bn) 

These expressions stand in the well-known relation to the ellii)soid 
F:B Q_y‘ + Bz^ 4 - 2 {Syz + Tzx + Ux)f) = i, ^2) 

according to which, if -we take 


x^lr, = mr, z = nr, 

and denote the direction-cosines and p the length of the 

perpendicular from the centre to tire tangent plane at U, v, s) of the 
ellipsoidal surface, we have ^ 



We conclude that 




634 . For any fully specified state of stress in a solid, a quadrat!<' 
surface may always be determined, which shall represent the stress 
graphically in the following manner:— 

To find the direction and the amount per unit area, of the force 
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acting across any plane in the solid, draw a line perpendicular to 
this plane from the centre of the quadx*atic to its surface. The 
required force will be equal to the reciprocal of the product of the 
length of this line into the perpendicular from the centre to the 
tangent plane at the point of intersection, and will be perpendicular 
to the latter plane. 

635 . From this it follows that for any stress whatever there are 
three determinate planes at right angles to one another such that the 
force acting in the solid across each of them is precisely perpendicular 
to it. These planes are called the principal or normal planes of the 
stress; the forces upon them, per unit area,—its principal or normal 
tractions; and the lines perpendicular to them,—its principal or 
normal axes, or simply its axes. The three principal semi-diameters 
of the quadratic surface are equal to the reciprocals of the square 
roots of the normal tractions. If, however, in any case each of the 
three normal tractions is negative, it will be convenient to reckon 
them rather as positive pressures; the reciprocals of the square roots 
of which will be the semi-axes of a real stress-ellipsoid representing 
the distribution of force in the manner explained above, \Yith pressure 
substituted throughout for traction. 

636 . When the three normal tractions are all of one sign, the 
stress-quadratic is an ellipsoid; the cases of an ellipsoid of revolution 
and a sphere being included, as those in wliich two, or all three, are 
equal. AVlien one of the three is negative and the two others |')Osi- 
tive, the surface is a hyperboloid of one sheet When one of the 
normal tractions is positive and the two others negative, the surface 
is a hyperboloid of tvYO sheets. 

637 . When one of the three principal tractions vanishes, while 
the other two are finite, tlic stress-fjuadratio becomes a cylinder, 
circular, elliptic, or hypcrliolic, according as the other two are equal, 
unequal of one sign, or of contrary signs. When two of the three 
vanish, the quadratic becomes two planes; and the stress in this case 
is (§ 633) called a simple longitudinal stress. The theory of prin¬ 
cipal planes, and normal tractions just stated (§ 635), is then equiva¬ 
lent to saying that any stress whatever may be regarded as made up 
of three simple longitudinal stresses in three rectangular directions. 
The geometrical interpretations are obvious in all these cases. 

638 . The compo.sition of strcs.scs is of course to be effected by 
adding the component tractions thus:—If (/^j, < 2 ^, 

(Wg, K), etc., denote, according to § 633, any given 

set of strcssc.s acting slmultancou.sly in a substance, their joint effect 
is the same as that of a simple resultant stress of which the specifica¬ 
tion in corresponding terms is (SP, 2(2, iST’, 'lU). 

639 . Each of the statements that have now been made (§§ 630, 
638) regarding stresses, is applicable to mfmitely small strains, if for 
traction perpendicular to any plane, reckoned per unit of its area, 
we substitute eiongaimt, in the lines of the traction, reckoned per 
unit of length; and for half the tangential traction parallel to any 
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direction, shear in the same direction, reckoned in the inannci ex¬ 
plained in § 154. The student will find it a useful exercise to study 
in detail this transference of each one of those statements, and to 
justify it by modifying in the proper manner the results of i ^5^5 
152, 153, 154, 161, to adapt them to infinitely small strains. It 
must be remarked that the strain-quadratic thus formed accoiding to 
the rule of § 634, which may have any of the varieties of character 
mentioned in §§ 636, 637? is not the same as the strain-ellipsoid of 
§ 141, which is always essentially an ellipsoid, and which, for an in¬ 
finitely small strain, differs infinitely little from a sphere. 

The comparison of § 151, with the result of § 632 regarding tan¬ 
gential tractions is particularly interesting and important. 

640 . The following tabular synopsis of the meaning of the 
elements constituting the corresponding rectangular specifications of 
a strain and stress explained in preceding sections, will be found 
convenient:— 


Components 
of the 

strain. 1 stress. 


Planes; of which 
relative motion, or 
across which force 
is reckoned. 


Direction 
of relative 
motion or 
of force. 


^ F 

f <2 

g R 


a 


S 


b 


T 


U 


yz 

zx 



y 

z 

y 

z 

z 

X 


X 

y 


641 . If a unit cube of matter under any stress (F, Q, R, S, 7 ] D) 
experience the infinitely small simple longitudinal strain e alone, the 
work done on it will be Fe; since, of the component forces, F, ( 7 , T 
parallel to OX, U and T do no work in virtue of this strain. Simi¬ 
larly, Qf, Rg are the works done if, the same stress acting, the simple 
longitudinal strains f ox g are experienced, either alone. Again, if 
the cube experiences a simple shear, a, whether we regard it (§ 151) 
as a differential sliding of the planes yx, parallel to y, or of the planes 
zx, parallel to z, we see that the work done is >^(2: and similarly, 
Tb if the stniin is simply a shear b, parallel to OZ, of planes zy, or 
parallel to OX, of planes xy: and Uc if the strain is a shear e, parallel 
to OX, of jDlanes xz, or parallel to OY, of planes yz. Hence the 
whole work done by the stress (F, Q, R, S, T, U) on a unit cube 
taking the strain {e,/,g, a, b, c), is 

Fe 4 - Qf+ Rg ^Sa^Tb^^ Uc, (3) 

It is to be remarked that, inasmuch as the action called a stress is 
a system of forces which balance one another if the portion of 
matter experiencing it is rigid, it cannot do any work when the 
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matter moves in any way without change of shape: and therefore no 
amount of translation or rotation of the cube taking place along with 
the strain can render the amount of work done different from that 
just found. 

If the side of the cube be of any length/, instead of unity, each 
force will be times, and each relative displacement/ times, and, 
therefore, the work done times the respective amounts reckoned 
above. Hence a body of any shape, and of cubic content C, sub¬ 
jected throughout tu a uniform stress (P, i?, S^ T, U) while taking 

uniformly throughout a strain {e^/, ci, b, c)^ experiences an amount 
of work equal to 

(^Fc + Fg H- Set + Th 4 - Uc) C, (4) 

It is to be remarked that this is necessarily equal to the work done 
on the bounding surface of the body by forces applied to it from 
without. For the work done on any portion of matter within the 
body is simply that done on its surface by the matter touching it all 
round, as no force acts at a distance from without on the interior 
substance. Hence if we imagine the whole body divided into any 
number of parts, each of any shape, the sum of the work done on 
all these parts is, by the disappearance of equals positive and negative 
terms expressing the portions of the work done on each part by the 
contiguous parts on all its sides, and spent by thc.se other parts in 
this action, reduced to the integral amount of work done by force 
from without applied all round the outer surface. 

642 . If, now, we suppose the body to yield to a stress {F, ( 2 , i?, 
S^ Ty U), and to opj^ose this stre.ss only with its innate resistance to 
change of shape, the differential equation of work done will [by (4) 
with df^ etc., substituted for etc.] be 

div = Pde -f Qdf^ Edg-^r Sda ^-.Tdb 4 * Ude (5) 

If w denote the whole amount of work, done per unit of volume in 
any part of the body while the substance in this part experiences a 
strain (e, f, g, b, c) from some initial state regarded as a state of 
no strain. This equation, as we shall see later, under Properties of 
Matter, expresses the work done in a natural fluid, by distorting 
stress (or difference of pressure indifferent directions) worldng against 
its innate viscosityj and w is then, according to Joule’s discovery, 
the dynamic value of the heat generated in the process.’ The equa¬ 
tion may also be apjDlied to express the work done in straining an 
imperfectly elastic solid, or an elastic solid of which the temperature 
varies during the process. In all such applications the stress will 
depend partly on the speed of the straining motion, or on the varying 
temperature, and not at all, or not solely, on the state of strain at any 
moment, and the system will not be dynamically conservative. 

643 . Definition.—A perfectly elastic body is a body which, when 
brought to any one state of strain, requires at all times the same 
stress to hold it in this state; however long it be kept strained, or 
however rapidly its state be altered from any other strain, or from 
no strain, to the strain in question. Here, according to our plan 

xG 


T. 
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(§§ 3 ?^j 40r) for Abstract Dynamics, we ignore variation of tempera¬ 
ture in the body. If, however, we add a condition of absolutely no 
variation of temperature, or of recurrence to one specified temperature 
after changes of strain, we have a definition of that property of perfect 
elasticity towards which highly elastic bodies in nature approximate; 
and which is rigorously fulfilled by all fluids, and may be so by some 
real solids, as homogeneous crystals. But inasmuch as, the elastic 
reaction of every kind of body against strain varies with varying 
temperature, and (a thermodynamic consequence of this, as we shall 
see later) any increase or diminution of strain in an elastic body is 
necessarily^ accompanied by a change of temperature; even a per¬ 
fectly elastic body could not, in passing through different strains, 
act as a rigorously conservative system, but on the contrary, must 
give rise to dissipation of energy in consequence of the conduction 
or radiation of heat induced by these changes of temperature. 

But by making the changes of strain quickly enough to prevent 
any sensible equiiization of temperature by conduction or radiation 
(as, for instance, Stokes has shown, is done in sound of musical 
notes travelling through air); or by making them slowly enough to 
allow the temperature to be maintained sensibly constant® by proper 
appliances; any highly elastic, or perfectly elastic body in nature may 
be got to act very nearly as a conservative system. 

644 , In nature, therefore, the integral amount, of work defined 
as above, is for a perfectly elastic body, independent (§ 246) of the 
series of configurations, or states of strain, through which it may have 
been brought from the first to the second of the specified conditions, 
provided it has not been allowed to change sensibly in temperature 
during the process. 

When the whole amount of strain is infinitely small, and the stress- 
components are therefore all altered in the same ratio as the strain- 
components if these are altered all in any one ratio; w must be a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the six variables /, by Cy 
which, if we denote by {cy e), (j^/)... (<?,/).. .constants depending 
on the quality of the substance and on the directions chosen for the 
axes of co-ordinates, we may write as follows:— 

w = l{{e,e)^^{f,f)f + {g, 1) + {a, a) + (i, b) b^ + (c, c) ^ 

+ 3 [e,f) fi/+ 2 (f,^) eg-^2\e,d)ea^2{e,b)eb-^2 (e, c)ec 
+ 2 2 (/,«)/« + 2 {.f,V)fi + 2 (, 7 ^ c)fc 

^2ii,a)ga + 2 (g, b)gb + 2 (g, c)gc 
+ 2 [ay b)ab-¥2 [ayc) ac 
+ 2 {byC) bc\ 

The 21 co-efficients (^, ^), (/,/)... ( 3 , ^), in this expression con¬ 
stitute the 21 ‘co-efficients of elasticity,’ which Green first showed to 
be proper and essential for a complete theory of the dynamics of an 
elastic solid subjected to infinitely small strains. The only condition 

^ *On the Tliermoelastic and Thermoniagnetic Properties of Matter’ (W. 
Thomson). Qiiarie?‘Iy yotfvnal of Maihmaiicsy A^xxl ^ Ibid. 
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that can be theoretically imposed upon these co-efficients is that they 
anust not permit w to become negative for any values, positive or 
negative, of the strain-components Under Properties of 

Matter, we shall see that a false theory (Boscovich’s), falsely worked 
out by mathematicians, has led to relations among the co-efficients of 
elasticity which experiment has proved to be false. 

645. The average stress, due to elasticity of the solid, when 
strained from its natural condition to that of strain (^,/, g, a, c) is 
(as from the assumed applicability of the principle of superposition 
we see it must be) just half the stress required to keep it in this 
state of strain. 

646. A body is called homogeneous when any two equal, similar 
parts of it, with corresponding lines parallel and turned towards 
the same parts, are undistinguishable from one another by any 
difference in quality. The perfect fulfilment of this condition with¬ 
out any limit as to the smallness of the parts, though conceivable, 
is not generally regarded as probable for any of the real solids or 
fluids known to us, however seemingly homogeneous. It is, we 
believe, held by all naturalists that there is a molecular slruclure, 
according to which, in compotmd bodies such as water, ice, rock- 
crystal, etc., the constituent substances lie side by side, or arranged 
in groups of finite dimensions, and even in bodies called simple 
(i.e. not known to be chemically resolvable into other substances) 
there is no ultimate homogeneousness. In other words, the prevail¬ 
ing belief is that every kind of matter with which we are acquainted 
has a more or less coarse-grained texture, whether having visible 
molecules, as great masses of solid stone or brick-building, or natural 
granite or sandstone rocks; or, molecules too smalll to be visible 
or directly measurable by us (but not infinitely small) ^ in seemingly 
homogeneous metals, or continuous crystals, or liquids, or gases. 
We must of course return to this subject under Properties of Matter; 
and in the meantime need only say that the definition of homogeneous- 
ness may be applied practically on a very large scale to masses of 
building or coarse-grained conglomerate rock, or on a more moderate 
scale to blocks of common sandstone, or on a very small scale to 
seemingly homogeneous metals®; or on a scale of extreme, undis¬ 
covered fineness, to vitreous bodies, continuous crystals, solidified 
gums, as India rubber, gum-arabic, etc., and fluids. 

647. The substance of a homogeneous solid is called isotropic 
when a spherical portion of it, tested by any physical agency, exhibits 
no difference in quality however it is turned. Or, which amounts 
to the same, a cubical portion cut from any position in an isotropic 
body exhibits the same qualities relatively to each pair of parallel 
faces. Or two equal and similar portions cut from any positions ' 

^ Probably not nndiscoverably although of dimensions not yet known to us. 

^ Which, however, we know, as recently proved by Deville and Van Troost, are 
porous enough at high temperature to allow very free percolation of gases. 

16 —2 
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in the body, not subject to the condition of parallelism (§^ 646 ), 
are undistinguish able from one another- A substance which is^ not 
isotropic, but exhibits differences of quality in different directions, 
is called aeolotropic, 

648. An individual body, or the substance of a homogeneous 
solid, may be isotropic in one quality or class of qualities, but 
aeolotropic in others. 

Thus in abstract dynamics a rigid body, or a group of bodies 
rigidly connected, contained within and rigidly attached to a rigid 
spherical surface, is kinetically symmetrical (§ 239 ) if its centre of 
inertia is at the centre of the sphere, and if its moments of inertia 
are equal round all diameters. It is also isotropic relatively to gravi¬ 
tation if it is centrobaric (§ 542 ), so that the centre of figure is not 
merely a centre of inertia, but a true centre of gravity. Or a trans¬ 
parent substance may transmit light at different velocities in different 
directions through it (that is, be doubly refracim^^ and yet a cube 
of it may (and generally does in natural crystals) absorb the same 
part of a beam of white light transmitted across it perpendicularly 
to any of its three pairs of faces. Or (as a crystal which exhibits 
dichroisni) it may be aeolotropic relatively to the latter, or to either, 
optic quality, and yet it may conduct heat equally in all directions. 

649. The remarks of § 646 relative to homogeneousness in the 
aggregate, and the. supposed ultimately heterogeneous texture of all 
substances however seemingly homogeneous, indicate corresponding 
limitations and non-rigorous practical interpretations of isotropy. 

650. To be elastically isotropic, we see first that a spherical or 
cubical portion of any solid, if subjected to uniform normal pressure 
(positive or negative) all round, must, in yielding, experience no 
deformation; and therefoi'e must be equally compressed (or dilated) 
in all directions. But, further, a cube cut from any position in it, 
and acted on by fmigential or distorting stress (§ 633 ) in planes 
parallel to two pairs of its sides, must experience simple deformation, 
or shear (§ 150 ), in the same direction, unaccompanied by condensa¬ 
tion or dilatation\ and the same in amount for all the three ways 
in which a stress may be thus applied to any one cube, and for 
different cubes taken from any different positions in the solid. 

651. Hence the elastic quality of a perfectly elastic, homogeneous, 
isotropic solid is fully defined by tw’o elements;—its resistance to 
compression, and its resistance to distortion. The amount of uni¬ 
form pressure in all directions, per unit area of its surface, required 
to produce a stated very small compression, measures the first of 

^ It must be remembered that the changes of figure and volume we are con¬ 
cerned with are so small that the principle of superposition is applicable; so that 
if any distorting stress produced a condensation, an opposite distorting stress 
would produce a dilatation, which is a violation of the isotropic condition. But it 
is possible that a distorting stress may produce, in a truly isotropic solid, conden¬ 
sation or dilatation in proportion to the square of its value: and it is probable that 
such effects may be sensible in India rubber, or cork, or other bodies susceptible 
of great deformations or compressions, with persistent elasticity. 
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these, and the amount of the distorting stress required to produce 
a stated amount of distortion measures the second. The numerical 
measure of the first is th$ compressing pressure divided by the 
diminution of the bulk of a portion of the substance which, when 
uncompressed, occupies the unit volume. It is sometimes^ called 
the elasiidty of vohi7ne., or the 7'‘esistance to comN^ssion. Its rccipi’ocal, 
or the amount of compression on unit of volume divided by the 
compressing pressure, ‘or, as we may conveniently say, the compression 
per unit of volume, per unit of compressing pressure, is commonly 
called the comfressil^illty. The second, or resistance to change of shape, 
is measured by the tangential stress (reckoned as in § 633) divided by 
the amount of the distortion or shear (g 154) which it produces, and 
is called the rigidity of the substance, or its elasticity of figure^ 

652 . From § 148 it follows that a strain compounded of a simple 
extension in oiie set of parallels, and a simple contraction of equal 
amount in any other set perpendicular to those, is the same as a 
simple shear in either of the two sets of planes cutting the two 
sets of parallels at 450. And the numerical measure (§ 154) of this 
shear, or simple distortion, is equal to double the amount of the 
elongation or contraction (each measured, of course, per unit of 
length). Similarly, we see (§ 639) that a longitudinal traction (or 
negative pressure) parallel to one line, and an equal longitudinal 
■positive pressure parallel to any line at right angles to it, is cciuivalent 
to a distorting stress of tangential tractions (g 632) parallel to the 
planes which cut those lines at 4.$^. And the numerical mcaHurc 
of this distorting stress, being (g 633) the amount of the tangential 
traction in either set of planes, is equal to the amount of the positive 
or negative normal pressure, not doubted. 

653 . Since then any stress whatever may be made up of simple 
longitudinal stresses,, it follows that, to find the relation l^etwcen any 
stress and the strain pi-ocluced by 
it, we have only to find the strain 
produced by a single longitudinal 
stress, which we may do at 
once thus:—A simple longitudinal 
stress, -P, is equivalent to a uni¬ 
form dilating tension in all 
directions, compounded with two 
distorting stresses, each equal to 

and having a common axis 
in the line of the given longitu¬ 
dinal stress, and their other two 
axes any two lines at right angles 
to one another and to it. The 
diagram, drawn in a plane through 
one of these latter lines, and the 
former, sufficiently indicates the synthesis; the only forces not shown 
being those perpendicular to its plane. 
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Hence if n denote the rigidity^ and k the resistance to dilatation 
[being the same as the reciprocal of the compressibility (§ 651)], the 
effect will be an equal dilatation in all directions, amounting, per 
unit of volume, to 


compounded with two equal distortions, each amounting to 

1 p 


(2) 


and having (§ 650) their axes in the directions just stated as those 
of the distorting stresses. 


654 . The dilatation and two shears thus determined may be 
conveniently reduced to simple longitudinal strains by still following 
the indications of § 652, thus:— 

The two shears together constitute an elongation amounting to 
~ in the direction of the given force, P, and equal contraction 

amounting to ^ in all directions perpendicular to it. And the 

1 p 

cubic dilatation implies a lineal dilatation, equal in all directions, 
— P 

amounting to . On the whole, therefore, we have 


linear elongation =P , in the direction of the applied 

stress, and 

linear contractionin all directions perpendicular 
to the applied stress. 


(3) 


655 . Hence when the ends of a column, bar, or wire, of isotropic 
material, are acted on by equal and opposite, forces, it experiences 

a lateral lineal contraction, equal to ^ of the longitudinal 

dilatation, each reckoned as usual per unit of lineal measure. One 
specimen of the fallacious mathematics above referred to (§ 644), is 
a celebrated conclusion of Navier’s and Poisson’s that this ratio 
is which requires the rigidity to be | of the resistance to com¬ 
pression, for all solids and which was first shown to be false by 
Stokes^ from many obvious observations, proving enormous discre¬ 
pancies from it in many well-known bodies, and rendeiing it most 
improbable that there is any approach to a constancy of ratio between 


T7i' Motion, and the Equilibrium and Motion of 

Elastic Solids.’ Trans Cams. PMl. Soc., April 1845. See also Camb. mid 
Dub. Math. Jour., March 1848. 
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rigidity and resistance to compression in any class of solids. Thus 
clear elastic jellies, and India rubber, present familiar specimens of 
isotropic homogeneous solids, which, while differing very much from 
one another in rigidity ('stiffness’), are probably all of very nearly 
the same compressibility as water. This being pound 

per square inch; the resistance to compression, measured by its 
reciprocal, or, as we may read it, '308000 lbs. per square inch,’ 
is obviously many hundred times the absolute amount of the 
rigidity of the stiffest of those substances. A column of any of 
them, therefore, when pressed together or pulled out, within its limits 
of elasticity, by balancing forces applied to its ends (or an India 
rubber band when pulled out), experiences no sensible change of 
volume, though a very sensible change of length. Hence the pro¬ 
portionate extension or contraction of any transverse diameter must 
be sensibly equal to I*- the longitudinal contraction or extension: and 
for all ordinary stx'esses, such substances may be practically regarded 
as incompressible elastic solids. Stokes gave reasons for believing 
that metals also have in general greater resistance to compression, in 
proportion to their rigidities, than according to the fallacious theory, 
although for them the discrepancy is very much less than for the 
gelatinous bodies. This probable conclusion was soon experimentally 
demonstrated by Wertheim, who found the i*atio of lateral to longi¬ 
tudinal change of lineal dimensions, in columns acted on solely by 
longitudinal force, to be about -J- for glass or brass; and by Kirchhoff, 
who, by a very well-devised experimental method, found *387 as the 
value of that ratio for brass, and *294 for iron. Tor copper we find 
that it probably lies between *226 and ‘441, by recent experiments^ 
of our own, measuring the torsional and longitudinal i*igiditics (§g 609, 
65 7) of a copper wire. 

656 . All these results indicate rigidity less in proportion to the 
compressibility than according to Navieris and Poisson’s theory. 
An’d it has been supposed by many naturalists, who have seen the 
necessity of abandoning that theory as inapplicable to ordinary solids, 
that it may be regarded as the proper theory for an ideal perfect soUf 
and as indicating an amount of rigidity not quite reached in any 
real substance, but approached to in some of the most rigid of 
natural solids (as, for instance, iron). But it is scarcely possible 
to hold a piece of cork in the hand without perceiving the fallacious¬ 
ness of this last attempt to maintain a theory which never had any 
good foundation. By careful measurements on columns of cork 
of various forms (among them, cylindrical pieces cut in the ordinary 
way for bottles) before and after compressing them longitudinally in a 
Brahmah’s press, we have found that the change of lateral dimensions 
is insensible both with small longitudinal contractions and return 
dilatations, within the limits of elasticity, and with such enormous- 
longitudinal contractions as to or ^ of the original length. It is 
thus proved decisively that cork is much more rigid, while metals, 

^ ‘On the Elasticity and Viscosity of Metals’ (W. Thomson), Troc, R.S.^ May 
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glass, and gelatinous bodies are. all less rigid, in proportion to 
resistance to compression, than the supposed ^perfect solid’; and the 
utter worthlessness of the theory is experimentally demonstrated. 

657 . The modulus of elasticity of a bar, wire, fibre, thin filament, 
band, or cord of any material (of which the substance need not be 
isotropic, nor even homogeneous within one normal section), as a 
bar of glass or wood, a metal wire, a natural fibre, an India mbber 
band, or a common thread, cord, or tape, is a term introduced 
by Dr. Thomas Young to designate what we also sometimes call its 
lo 7 igitudinal rigidity: that is, the quotient obtained by dividing the 
simple longitudinal force required to produce any infinitesimal 
elongation or contraction by the amount of this elongation or con¬ 
traction reckoned as always per unit of length. 

658 . Instead of reckoning the modulus in units of weight, it is 
sometimes convenient to express it in terms of the weight of the unit 
length of the rod, wire, or thread. The modulus thus reckoned, 
or, as it is called by some writers, the length of the modulus, is 
of course found by dividing the weight-modulus by the weight of 
the unit length. It is useful in mafiy applications of the theory of 
elasticity; as, for instance, in this result, which will be proved 
later:—the velocity of transmission of longitudinal vibrations (as of 
sound) along a bar or cord, is equal to the velocity acquired by 
a body in Mling from a height equal to half the length of the 
modulus b 

659 . The specific inodiihts of elasticity of an isoiivpic sHhsta7ice^ or, 
as it is most often called, simply the modulus of elasticity of the sub- 
starice, is the modulus of elasticity of a bar of it haring some definitely 
specified sectional area. If this be such that die weight of unit 
length is unity, the modulus of the substance wil\ be the same as the 
length of the modulus of any bar of it; a system \of reckoning which, 
as v/e have seen, has some advantages in application. It is, how¬ 
ever, more usual to choose a common unit of ar^a as the sectional 
area of the bar referred to in the definition. Th'^re must also be a 
definite understanding as to the unit in terms of which the force is 
measured, which may be either the absolute wtii (§ 188): or the 
gravitation unit for a specified locality; that is (§ 

that locality of the unit of mass. Experimenters hith 

their results in terms of the gravitation unit, each for his own locality; 

the accuracy hitherto attained being scarcely in any cases sufficient to 

1 It is to be understood that the vibrations in question are so much spread out 
through the length of the body, that inertia does not sensibly influence the trans¬ 
verse contractions and dilatations which (unless the substance have in this respect 
the peculiar character presented by cork, § 656) take place along with them. Also, 
under Thermodynamics, we shall see that changes of temperature produced by the 
vaiying strains cause changes of stress which, in ordinary solids, render the velocity 
of transmission of longitudinal vibrations sensibly greater than that calculated by 
the rule stated in the text, if we use the static modnlus as understood from the 
definition there given; and we shall learn to take into account the thermal effect 
by using a definite sialic modiihiSi or kinetic modulus^ according to the circumstances 
of any case tliat may occur. 
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require corrections for the different forces of gravity in the different 
places of observation. 

660 . The most useful and generally convenient specification of 
the modulus of elasticity of a substance is in grammes-weight per 
square centimetre. This has only to be divided by the specific 
grav^^ of the substance to give the length of the modiihis. British 
measures, however, being still unhappily sometimes used in practical 
and even in high scientific statements, we may have occasion to refer 
to reckonings of the modulus in pounds per square inch or per square 

^ foot, or to length of the modulus in feet. 

661 . The reckoning most commonly adopted in British treatises 
on mechanics and practical statements is pounds per square inch. 
The modulus thus stated must be divided by the weight of 12 cubic 
inches of the solid, or by the product of its specific gravity into *4337 ^ 
to find the length of the modulus, in feet. 

To reduce from pounds per square inch to grammes per square 
centimetre, multiply by 70*31, or divide by *014223. Trench engineers 
generally state their results in kilogrammes per square millimetre, 
and so bring them to more convenient numbers, being of the 

inconveniently large numbers expressing moduli in grammes-weight 
per square centimetre. 

662 . The same statements as to units, reducing factors, and nominal 
designations, are applicable to the resistance to compression of any 
elastic solid or fluid, and to the rigidity (§ 651) of an isotropic body; 
or, in general, to any one of the 21 co-efficients in the expressions 
for terms in stresses of strains, or to the reciprocal of any one of 
the 21 co-efificients in the expressions for strains in terms of stresses, 
as well as to the modulus defined by Young, 

663 . ^ In§§ 652, 653 we examined the effect of a simple longitudinal 
stress, in producing elongation in its own direction, and contraction 

^ This decimal being the weight in pounds of 12 cubic inches of water. The 
one great advantage of the French metrical system is, that the mass of the unit 
volume (1 cubic centimetre) of water at its temperature of maximum density 
(.^°’945 C-) Is unity {1 gramme) to a sufficient degree of approximation for almost 
all practical purposes. Thus, according to this system, the density of a body and 
its specific gravity mean one and the same thing; whereas on the British no-system 
the density is expressed by a number found by multiplying the specific gravity by 
one number or another, according to the choice of a cubic inch, cubic foot, cubic 
yard, or cubic mile that is made for the unit of volume; and the grain, scruple, 
gunmaker’s drachm, apothecary’s drachm, ounce Troy, ounce avoirdupois, pound 
Troy, pound avoirdupois, stone (Inaperial, Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Dumbarton¬ 
shire), stone for hay, stone for corn, quarter (of a luuidreciweight), quarter (of 
corn), hundredweight, or ton, that is chosen for unit of mass. It is a remarkable 
phenomenon, belonging rather to moral and social than to physical science, that 
a people tending naturally to be regulated by common sense should voluntarily 
condemn themselves, as the British Jaave so long done, to unnecessary liard laljour 
in every action of common business or scientific work related to measurement, from 
which all the other nations of Europe have emancipated themselves. We have 
been informed, through the kindness of Professor W. H. Miller, of Cambridge, 
that he concludes, from a very trustworthy comparison of standards by KupiTcr, of 
St. Petersburgh, that the weight of a cubic decimetre of water at temperature of 
maximum density is r000 *013 grammes. 
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ill lines perpendicular to it. With stresses substituted for strains, and 
strains for stresses, we may apply the same process to investigate the 
longitudinal and lateral tractions required to produce a simple longi¬ 
tudinal strain (that is, an elongation in one direction, with no change 
of dimensions perpendicular to it) in a rod or solid of any shape.^ 

Thus a simple longitudinal strain « ,is equivalent to a cubic dilata¬ 
tion e without change of figure (or linear dilatation equal in all 
directions), and two distortions consisting each of dilatation in the 
given direction, and contraction in each of two directions perpen¬ 
dicular to it and to one another. To produce the cubic dilatation, e, 
alone requires (§ 651) a normal traction ke equal in all directions. 
And, to produce either of the distortions simply, since the measure 
(§ 154) of each is %e, requires a distorting stress equal to nx which 
consists of tangential tractions each equal to this amount, positive (or 
drawing outwards) in the line of the given elongation, and negative (or 
pressing inwards) in the perpendicular direction. Thus we have in all 

normal traction = (i +1«) e, in the direction of the given! 

strain, and 1^ 

normal traction =(^-|?i)«, in every direction perpen-| 
dicular to the given strain. j 


664 . If now we suppose any possible infinitely small strain {e,f, g, 
a, b, c), according to the specification of § 640, to be given to a body, 
the stress {P, Q, R, S, T, U) required to maintain it will be expressed 
by the following formulae, obtained by successive applications of 
§ 663 (4) to the components e, f, g separately, and of § 651 to 
a, b, c :— 


where 


S=na, T=nb, U—nc, 

P=^e + ^{f+g), 

Q = ^f+^&{g + e), 
R=^\g+^{e+f), 


59 = ,^- 


3 

2« 

T’ 


[■«=J( 5 l- 58 ). 


J 


( 5 ) 


665 . Similarly, by § 651 and § 654 (3), we have 
a = -S,b = -T,c=- U,^ 

71 71 ^ 71 

M^={P-a(Q + R)}, 
M/={( 2 -a-(R + P)], 
Mg={R-^(P+Q)}, 


where 






(61 


and 


71 
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as the formulae expressing the strain f g, a, b, c) in terms of 
the stress (Fy Qj F, S, T, U). They are of course merely the 
algebraic inversions of (5); and they might have been found by 
solving these for e, / g, a, h, c, regarded as the unknown quantities. 
Mis here introduced to denote Young^s modulus- 

666. To express the equation of energy for an isotropic substance, 
we may take the general formula, 

w = ^{Fe + < 2 /+ Fg+ Sa + TbA- Uc\ 
and eliminate from it F, Q, etc., by (5) of § 664, or, again, e, etc., 
by (6) of § 665, we thus find 

{A + 2 {Jg+ge-i-U) + n [dr 4-< 5 - + c^) 

667 . The mathematical theory of the equilibrium of an elastic 
solid presents the following general problems : 

A solid of any given shape, when tmdisiurbed, is acted on in its 
substance by force distributed through it in any given ma 7 iner, and dis¬ 
placements are arhiirarily produced, or forces arbitrarily applied, over 
its hounding surface. It is required to find the displace7ne?it of every 
pomt of its substance. 

This problem has been thoroughly solved for a shell of homo¬ 
geneous isotropic substance bounded by surfaces which, when undis¬ 
turbed, are spherical and concentric j but not hitherto for a body 
of any other shape. The limitations under which solutions have 
been obtained for other cases (thin plates and rods), leading, as we 
have seen, to important practical results, have been stated above 
(§ 605). To demonstrate the laws (§ 607) which were taken in 
anticipation will also be one of our applications of the general 
equations for interior equilibrium of an elastic solid, which we now 
proceed to investigate. 

668. Any portion in the interior of an elastic solid may be 
regarded as becoming perfectly rigid (§ 584) -without disturbing the 
equilibrium either of itself or of the matter round it. Hence the traction 
exerted by the matter all round it, regarded as a distribution of force 
applied to its surface, must, with the applied forces acting on the sub¬ 
stance of the portion considered, fulfil the conditions of equilibrium of 
forces acting on a rigid body. This statement, applied to an infinitely 
small rectangular parallelepiped of the body, gives the general differ¬ 
ential equations of internal equilibrium of an elastic solid. It is to be 
remarked that three equations suffice; the conditions of equilibrium 
for the couples being secured by the relation established above (§632) 
among the six pairs of tangential component tractions on the six 
faces of the figure. 

669 . One of the most beautiful applications of the general equa¬ 
tions of internal equilibrium of an elastic solid hitherto made is 
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that of M. de St Venant to ‘the torsion of prismsTo one 
end of a long straight prismatic rod, wire, or solid or hollow cylinder 
of any form, a given couple is applied in a plane perpendicular to 
the length, while the other end is held fast: it is required to find 
the degree of twist produced, and the distribution of strain and 
stress throughout the prism. The conditions to be satisfied here 
are that tlie resultant action between the substance on the two sides 
of any normal section is a couple in the normal plane, equal to the 
given couple. Our work for solving the problem will be much 
simplified by first establishing the following preliminary propo¬ 
sitions :— 

670 . Let a solid (whether aeolotropic or isotropic) be so acted 
on by force applied from without to its boundary, that throughout its 
interior there is no normal traction on any plane parallel or per¬ 
pendicular to a given plane, XOY, which implies, of course, that 
there is no distorting stress with axes in or parallel to this plane, and 
that the whole stress at any point of the solid is a simple distorting 
stress of tangential forces in some direction in the plane parallel to 
XOY, and in the plane perpendicular to this direction. Then— 

(1) The interior distorting stress must be equal, and similarly 
directed, in all parts of the solid lying in any line perpendicular 
to the plane XOY. 

(2) It being premised that the traction at every point of any 
surface perpendicular to the plane XO Y is, by hypothesis, a distribu¬ 
tion of force in lines perpendicular to this plane; the integral amount 
of it on any closed prismatic or cylindrical surface perpendicular to 
XO Y, and bounded by planes parallel to it, is zero. 

(3) The matter within the prismatic surface and terminal planes of 
(2) being supposed for a moment (§ 584) to be rigid, the distribution 

of tractions referred to in 
(2) constitutes a couple 
whose moment, divided by 
the distance between those 
terminal planes, is equal to. 
the resultant force of the 
tractions on the area of 
either, and whose plane is 
parallel to the lines of these 
resultant forces. In other 
words, the moment of the 

Q X distribution of forces over 

the prismatic surface referred to in (2) round any line (<9 For OX) in 
the plane XO Y, is equal to the sum of the components {T or aS), 
perpendicular to the same line, of the traction in either of the 
terminal planes multiplied by the distance between these planes. 

^ Mmoires des Savants lirangers^ 1855. ‘ Dc la Torsion des Prismes, avcc des 
Considerations sur lenr Flexion,’ etc. 
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To prove (i) consider for a moment as rigid (§ 584) an infinite¬ 
simal prism, AB (of sectional area co), per- * ^ 

pendicular to XOY^ and having plane ends, rr- 

Ay By parallel to it There being no forces 
on its sides (or cylindrical boundary) per¬ 
pendicular to its length, its equilibrium so far 
as motion in the direction of any line {OX)y 
perpendicular to its length, requires that the 
components of- the tractions on its ends be 
equal and in opposite directions. Hence, 
in the notation § 633, the distorting - stress 
components, Ty must be equal at A and By ^ 
and so must the stress components for the ^ 

same reason. 

To prove (2) and (3) we have only to remark that they are 
required for the equilibrium of the rigid prism referred to 
in (3). 

671 . For a solid or hollow circular cylinder, the solution of § 669 
(given first, we believe, by Coulomb) obviously is that each circular 
normal section remains unchanged in its own dimensions, figure, 
and internal arrangement (so that every straight line of its particles 
remains a straight line of unchanged length), but is turned round 
the axis of die cylinder through such an angle as to give a uniform 
rate of iwist equal to the applied couple divided by the product 
of the moment of inertia of the circular area (whether annular or 
complete to the centre) into the rigidity of the substance. 

672 . Similarly, we see that if a cylinder or prism of any shape 
be compelled to take exactly the state of strain above specified (§ 671) 
with the line through the centres of inertia of the normal sections, 
taken instead of the axis of the cylinder, the mutual action between 
the parts of it on the two sides of any normal section will be a couple 
of which the moment will be exiiressed by the same formula, that is, 
the product of the rigidity, into the rate of twist, into the moment 
of inertia of the section round its centre of inertia. 

673 . But for any other shape of prism than a solid or symmetrical 
hollow circular cylinder, the supposed state of strain will require, 
besides the terminal opposed couples, force parallel to the length 
of the prism, distributed over the prismatic boundary, in proportion 
to the distance along the tangent, from each point of the surface, 
to the point in which this line is cut by a perpendicular to it from the 
centre of inertia of the normal section. To prove this let a normal 
section of the prism be represented in the annexed diagram (page 254). 
Let FK representing the shear at any point, jP, close to the prismatic 
boundary, be resolved into FN and FT respectively along the nor¬ 
mal and tangent. The whole shear, FKy being equal to rr, its 
component, FNy is equal to rrsin w or r.FE. The corresponding 
component of the required stress is nr.FFy and involves (§ 632) 
equal forces in the plane of the diagram, and in the plane through 
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TP perpendicular to it, each amounting to m.PM per unit of 
area. 

An application of force 
equal and opposite to the 
distribution thus found 
over the prismatic boun¬ 
dary, would of course alone 
produce in the prism, other¬ 
wise free, a state of strain 
which, compounded with 
that supposed above,would 
give the state of strain ac¬ 
tually produced by the sole 
application of balancing 
, . . . ' . . couples to the two ends, 

riie result, it is easily seen (and it will be proved below), consists of 
an increased twist, together with a warping of naturally plane normal 
sections, by infinitesimal displacements perpendicular to themselves, 
into certain surfaces^ of anticlastic curvature, with equal opposite 
^rvatures in the principal sections (§ 122) through every point 
Ihis theoiyis due to St. Venant, who not only pointed out the falsity 
of me supposition admitted by several previous writers, that Cou¬ 
lomb s law holds for other forms of prism than the solid or hollow 
circular cylinder, but discovered fully the nature of the requisite 
correction, reduced the determination • of it to a problem of pure 
m^hematics, worked out the solution for a great variety of important 
and curious cases, compped the results with observation in a manner 

ofirS!; interesting to tlie naturalist, and gave conclusions 

Or gieat value to the practical engineer. 

in advantage of the identity of mathematical conditions 

problem, and a hydrokinetic problem first 
1? -uT father by Stokesto give the following statement 
which wdi be found very useful in estimating deficiencies na torsiontl 

7 coulombTlS":-“°“' extension 

• ^ liq^d of density « completely filling a closed 

infinitely light prismatic box of tlie same shape within I the given 

ofiCoulomb’s law, must be diminished to g J the' Sue TorSS 
Further, the actual shear of the solid, in any infinitely thin plate of 

» ThaUsTsTom™ Wk 184,. 

motions the same as they are TOththraqnid in it ’ 
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it between two normal sections, will at each point be, when reckoned 
as a differential sliding (§ 151) parallel to their planes, equal to and 
in the same direction as the velocity of the liquid relatively to the 
containing box. 

676 . St Venant^s treatise abounds in beautiful and instructive 
graphical illustrations of his results, from which we select the 
following:— 

(i) Elliptic cylinder. The plain and dotted ciirvilineal arcs are 
‘contour lines’ (coupes topographiques) of the section as warped by 



torsion; that is to say, lines in which it is cut by a series of parallel 
planes, each perpendicular to the axis. These lines are equilateral 
hyperbolas in this case. The arrows indicate the direction of rotation 
in the part of the prism above the plane of the diagram. 

(2) Equilateral triangular prism .—The contour lines are shown 



as in case (i); the dotted curves being those where the warped 
section falls belotv the plane of the diagram, the direction of rotation 
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of the part of the prism above the plane being indicated by the 
bent arrow, * 

(3) This diagram shows a series of lines given by St. Venant, 
and more or less resembling squares, their common equation 
containing only one constant a. It is remarkable that the values 



^-0-5 and ^ = give similar but not equal curvi- 

lineal squares (hollow sides and acute angles), one of them turned 
though half a right angle relatively to the other. Everytliing in the 
diagram outside the larger of these squares is to be cut away as 
irrelevant to the physical problem; the series of closed curves 
remaining exhibits figures of prisms, for any one of which the torsion 
problem is solved algebraically. These figures vary continuously from 

acute-angled squares, and outwards to 
the other: each, except these extremes, being a continuous closed 
curve with no angles The curves for ^ = 0-4 and ^ = -.0-2 approach 

partially indicated in tbe 

caii in all respects as in the 

indicated ^ for section the figure 

are merel'v outside the continuous closed curve 

physical problem “^thematical extensions irrelevant to the 
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( 6 ) (’j) ( 8 ) These are shaded drawings, showing the appear¬ 
ances presented by elliptic, square, and flat rectangular bars under 




exaggerated torsion^ as may be realized with such a substance as 
India rubber. 


677 . Inasmuch as the moment of inertia of a plane area about 
an axis through its centre of inertia perpendicular to its j)]ane is 
obviously equal to the sum of its moments of inertia round any two 
axes through the same point, at right angles to one another in its 
plane, the fallacious extension of Coulomb’s law, referred to in § 673, 


would make the torsional rigidity of a bar of any section equal to 

(§ 665) multiplied into the sum of its flexural rigidities (see below, 
§ 679) in any two planes at right angles to one another througli 
its length. The true theory, as we have seen (§ 675), always 
gives a torsional rigidity less than this. How great "the deficiency 
may be expected to be in cases in which the figure of the section 
presents projecting angles, or considerable prominences (which may 
be imagined from the hydrokinetic analogy we have given in §670, 
has been pointed out by M. de St. Venant, with the imiiortant 
practical application, that strengthening ribs, or projections (see, for 
instance,_ the fourth annexed diagram), such as are introduced in 
engineering to give stiffness to beams, have the reverse of a good 
effect whenrigidity or strength is an object, although they 
are truly of great value in increasing the flexural rigidity, ami givii/^ 
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strength to bear ordinary strains, which are always more or less 
flexural. With remarkable ingenuity and mathematical skill he has 
drawn beautiful illustrations of this important practical principle from 
his algebraic and transcendental solutions. Thus for an equilateral 


(r) 

Rectilineal 

square. 


(2) 

Square with cirrved 
corners and hollow 
sides* 


(3) 

Square with acute 
angles and hollow 
sides. 


Star with four { 5 ) 

rounded points, Equilateral 

being a cui*ve of triangle, 

the eighth degree. 



•84346. *8186. 

•8832C. * 8666 . 


•7783. -5374. *60000. 

’8276. -6745. *72552. 


triangle, and for the rectilineal and three curvilineal squares shown 
in the annexed diagram, he finds for the torsional rigidities the 
values stated. The number immediately below the diagram indicates 
in each case the fraction which the true torsional rigidity is of the 
old fallacious estimate (§ 673); the latter being the product of the 
rigidity of the substance into the moment of inertia of the cross 
section round an axis perpendicular to its plane through its centre 
of inertia. The second number indicates in each case the fraction 
which the torsional rigidity is of that of a solid circular cylinder 
of the same sectional area. 


678 . M. de St. Venant also calls attention to a conclusion from 
his solutions which to many may be startling, that in his simpler cases 
the places of greatest distortion are those points of the boundaiy 
which are nearest to the axis of the twisted prism in each case, and 
the places of least distortion those farthest from it. Thus in the 
elliptic cylinder the substance is most strained at the ends of the smaller 
principal diameter, and least at the ends of the greater. In the 
equilateral triangular and square prisms there are longitudinal lines of 
maximum strain through the middles of the sides. In the oblong 
rectangular prism there are two lines of greater maximum strain 
through the middles of the broader pair of sides, and two lines of less 
maximum strain through the middles of the narrovy sides. The 
strain is, as we may judge from {§ 675) the hydrokinetic analogy, 
excessively small, but not evanescent, in the projecting ribs of a prism 
of the figure shown in (4) § 677. It is quite evanescent infinitely near 
the angle, in the triangular and rectangmlar prisms, and in each other 
case as (3) of § 677, in which there is a finite angle, whether acute 
or obtuse, projecting outwards. This reminds us of a general 
remark we have to make, although consideration of space may 

17—-2 
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oblige us to leave it without formal proof.. A solid of any elastic 
substance, isotropic or aeolotropic, bounded by any surfaces pre¬ 
senting projecting edges or angles, or re-entrant angles or edges, 
however obtuse, cannot experience any finite stress or strain in the 
neighbourhood of a projecting duaglQ (trihedral, polyhedral, or conical); 
in the neighbourhood of an edge, can only experience simple longi¬ 
tudinal stress parallel to the neighbouring part of the edge; and 
generally experiences infinite stress and strain in the neighbourhood 
of a re-entrant edge or angle; when influenced by any distribution 
of force, exclusive of surface tractions infinitely near the angles or 
edges in question. An important application of the last part of 
this statement is the practical rule, well known in mechanics, that 
every re-entering edge or angle ought to be rounded to prevent risk 
of rupture, in solid pieces designed to bear stress. An illustration 
of these principles is afforded by the complete mathematical solution 
of the torsion problem for prisms of fan-shaped sections, such as 
the annexed figures. In the cases corresponding to figures (4), (5), 
(6) below, the distortion at the centre of the circle vanishes in (4), 
is finite and determinate in (5), and infinite in (6). 


(0 ( 2 ) ( 3 ) .( 4 ) ( 5 ) {6) 



679 . Hence in a rod of isotropic substance the principal axes 
of flexure (§ 609) coincide with the principal axes of inertia of the 
area of the normal section; and the corresponding flexural rigidities 
are the moments of inertia of this area round these axes multi¬ 
plied by Young’s modulus. Analytical investigation leads to the 
following results, due to St. Venant. Imagine the whole rod di¬ 
vided, parallel to its length, into infinitesimal filaments (prisms when 
the rod is straight). Each of these contracts or swells laterally with 
sensibly the same freedom as if it were separated from the rest of 
the substance, and becomes elongated or shortened in a straight line 
to the same extent as it is really elongated or shortened in the circular 
arc which it becomes in the bent rod. The distortion of the cross 
section by which these changes of lateral dimensions are necessarily 
“ accompanied is illustrated in the annexed diagram, in which either the 
whole normal section of a rectangular beam, or a rectangular area in 
the normal section of abeam of any figure, is represented in its strained 
and unstrained figures, with the central point 0 common to the two. 
The flexure is in planes perpendicular to YOY^, and concave upwards 
(or fbwards G the centre of curvature, being in the direction 
indicated, but too far to be included in the diagram. The straight 
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sides A C, BD, and all straight lines parallel to them, of the unstrained 
rectangular area become concentric arcs of circles concave in the 




opposite direction, their centre of curvature, being for rods of 
gelatinous substance, or of glass or metal, from 2 to 4 times as far 
from O on one side as G is on the other. Thus the originally plane 
sides A C, BD of a rectangular bar become anticlastic surfaces, of 

curvatures i and ~, in the two principal sections. A flat rectangular, 

or a square, rod of India-rubber [for which cr amounts (§ 655) to very 
nearly 4, and which is susceptible of very great amounts of strain 
without utter loss of corresponding elastic action], exhibits this 
phenomenon remarkably well. 

680 . The conditional limitation (§ 605) of the curvature to being very 
small in comparison with that of a circle of radius equal to the greatest 
diameter of the normal section (not obviously necessary, and indeed 
not generally known to be necessary, we believe^ when the greatest 
diameter is perpendicular to the plane of curvature) nOw receives its 
full explanation. For unless the breadth^ A Cj of the bar (or diameter 
perpendicular to tlie plane of flexure) be very small in comparison 
with the mean proportional between the radius, OJIf and the thick¬ 
ness, AB, the distances from OY to the corners A'j C' would fall 
short of the half thickness, OB, and the distances to B\ D' would 
exceed it by differences comparable with its own amount. This 
would give rise to sensibly less and greater shortenings and stretchings 
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in the filaments towards the comers, and so vitiate the solution. 
Unhappily mathematicians have not hitherto succeeded in solving, 
possibly not even tried to solve, the beautiful problem thus presented 
by the flexure of a broad very thin band (such as a watch spring) into 
a circle of radius comparable with a third proportional to its thickness 
and its breadth. 

681 . But, provided the radius of curvature of the flexure is not 
only a large multiple of the greatest diameter, but also of a third 
proportional to the diameters in and perpendicular to the plane of 
flexure; then however great may be the ratio of the greatest diameter 
to the least, the preceding solution is applicable; and it is remarkable 
that the necessary distortion of the normal section (illustrated in the 
diagram of § 679) does not sensibly impede the free lateral con¬ 
tractions and expansions in the filaments, even in the case of a broad 
thin lamina (whether of precisely rectangular section, or of unequal 
thicknesses in different parts). 

682 , In our sections on hydrostatics, the problem of finding the 
deformation produced in a spheroid of incompressible liquid by a 
given disturbing force will be solved; and then we shall consider the 
application of the preceding methods to an elastic solid sphere in their 
bearing on the theory of the tides and the rigidity of the earth. This 
proposed application, however, reminds us of a general remark of 
great practical importance, with which we shall leave elastic solids for 
the present. Considering different elastic solids of similar substance 
and similar shapes, we see that if by forces applied to them in any 
way^ they are similarly strained, the surface tractions in or across 
similarly situated elements of surface, whether of their boundaries 
or of surfaces imagined as cutting through their substances, must be 
equal, reckoned as usual per unit of area. Hence; the force across, 
or in, any such surface, being resolved into components parallel to 
any directions; the whole amounts of each such component for 
similar surfaces of the different bodies are in proportion to the squares 
of their lineal dimensions. Hence, if equilibrated similarly under the 
action of gravity, or of their kinetic reactions (§ 230) against equal 
accelerations (§ 32), the greater body would be more strained than the 
less; as the amounts of gravity or of kinetic reaction of similar 
portions of them are as the cubes of their linear dimensions. Defi¬ 
nitively, the strains at similarly situated points of the bodies will 
be in simple proportion to their linear dimensions, and the displace¬ 
ments will be as the squares of these lines, provided that there is no 
strain in any* part of any of them too great to allow the principle 
of superposition to hold with sufficient exactness, and that no part is 
turned through more than a very small angle relatively to any other 
part. To illustrate by a single example, let us consider a uniform 
long, thin, round rod held horizontally by its middle. Let its 
substance be homogeneous, of density p, and Young’s modulus, M\ 
and let its length, /, be I times its diameter. Then (as the moment 
of inertia of a circular area of radius r round a diameter is \7rA) the 
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flexural rigidity of the rod will (§ 679) be ^tt . This gives us 

for the curvature at the middle of the rod the elongation and con¬ 
traction where greatest, that is, at the highest and lowest points of the 
normal section through the middle point; and the droop of the ends; 
the following expressions 

M ^ ^ ^ SM * 

Thus, for a rod whose length is 200 times its diameter, if its substance 
be iron or steel, for which p= 775, and M=^ 194 x 10’ grammes per 
square centimetre, the maximum elongation and contraction (being 
at the top and bottom of the middle section where it is held) are 
each equal to *8 x 10”® x /, and the di'oop of its ends 2 xio“®x T, 
Thus a steel or iron wire, ten centimetres long, and half a millimetre 
in diameter, held horizontally by its middle, would experience only 
*000008 of maximum elongation and contraction, and only *002 of 
a centimetre of droop in its ends: a round steel rod, of half a centi¬ 
metre in diameter, and one metre long, would experience '00008 of 
maximum elongation and contraction, and *2 of a centimetre of 
droop : a round steel rod, of ten centimetres diameter, and twenty 
metres long, must be of remarkable temper (see Frqperfies of Matter) 
to bear being held by the middle without taking a very sensible per¬ 
manent set: and it is probable that no temper of steel is high enough 
in a round shaft forty metres long, if only two decimetres in dia¬ 
meter, to allow it to be held by its middle without either bending 
it to some great angle, and beyond all appearance of elasticity, or 
breaking it. 

683 , In passing from the dynamics of perfectly elastic solids to 
abstract hydrodynamics, or the dynamics of perfect fluids, it is con¬ 
venient and instructive to anticipate slightly some of the views as to 
intermediate properties observed in real solids and fluids, which, 
according to the general plan proposed (§ 402) for our work, will be 
examined with more detail under F^'oferties of Matter, 

By induction from a great variety of observed phenomena, we are 
compelled to conclude that no change of volume or of shape can be 
produced in any kind of matter without dissipation of energy (§247); 
so that if in any case there is a return to the primitive configuration, 
some amount (however small) of work is always required to com¬ 
pensate the energy dissipated away, and restore the body to the same 
idrysical and the same palpably kinetic condition as that in which it 
was given. We have seen (§ 643), by ^ anticipating something of 
thermodynamic principles, how such dissipation is inevitable, even in 
dealing with the elasticity of volume presented by every 

fluid, and possibly by some solids, as, for instance, homogeneous 
crystals. But in metals, glass, porcelain, natural stones, wood, India- 
rubber, homogeneous jelly, silk fibre, ivory, etc., a frictional 
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resistance^ against every change of shape is, as we shall see later, 
under Properties of Matter.^ demonstrated by many experiments, and 
is found to depend on the speed with which the change of shape is 
made. A very remarkable and obvious proof of frictional resistance 
to change of shape in ordinary solids, is afforded by the gradual, 
more or less rapid, subsidence of vibrations of elastic solids; mar¬ 
vellously rapid in India-rubber, and even in homogeneous jelly; less 
rapid in glass and metal springs, but still demonstrably, much more 
rapid than can be accounted for by the resistance of the air. This 
molecular friction in elastic solids may be properly called viscosity of 
solids^ because, as being an internal resistance to change of shape 
depending on the rapidity of the change, it must be classed with 
duid molecular friction, which by general consent is called viscosity of 
fluids. But, at the same time, we feel bound to remark that the word 
viscosity, as used hitherto by the best writers, when solids or hetero¬ 
geneous seraisolid-semifluid masses are referred to, has not been 
distinctly applied to molecular friction, especially not to the molecular 
friction of a highly elastic solid within its limits of high elasticity, but 
has rather been employed to designate a property of slow, continual 
yielding through very great, or altogether unlimited, extent of change 
of shape, under the action of continued stress. It is in this sense 
that Forbes, for instance, has used the word in stating that ‘Viscous 
Theory of Glacial Motion' which he demonstrated by his grand 
observations on glaciers. As, however, he, and many other writers 
after him, have used the words plasticity and plastic, both with refer¬ 
ence to homogeneous solids (such as wax or pitch, even though also 
brittle; soft metals; etc.), and to heterogeneous semisolid-semifluid 
masses (as mud, moist earth, mortar, glacial ice, etc.), to designate 
the property^, common to all those cases, of experiencing, under 
continued stress either quite continued and unlimited change of shape, 
or gradually very great change at a diminishing (asymptotic) rate 
through infinite time; and as the use of the term plasticity implies no 
more than does viscosity^ any physical theory or explanation of the 
property, the word viscosity is without inconvenience left available 
for the definition we have given of it above, 

684 . K perfect fluid, or (as we shall call it) a fluid, is an unrealizable 
conception, like a rigid, or a smooth, body: it is defined as a body 
incapable of resisting a change of shape: and therefore incapable of 
experiencing distorting or tangential stress (§ 640). Hence its pres¬ 
sure on any surface, whether of a solid or of a contiguous portion of 

1 See Proceedings of the Royal Society, May 1865, ' On the Viscosity and 
Elasticity of Metals ’ (W. Thomson). ^ 

^ Some confusion of ideas might have been avoided on the part of writers who 
have professedly objected to Forbes’ theory while really objecting only (and we 
believe groundlessly) to his usage of the word viscosity, if they had paused to 
consKmr that no one physical explanation can hold for those several cases; and 
that Forbes theory is merely the proof by observation that glaciers have the 
property that mud (heterogeneous), mortar (heterogeneous), pitch (homogeneous), 
water (homogeneous), all have of changing shape indefinitely and continuously 
under the action of continued stress. 
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the fluid, is at every point perpendicular to the surface. In equi¬ 
librium, all common liquids and gaseous fluids fulfil the definition. 
But there is finite resistance, of the nature of friction, opposing change 
of shape at a finite rate; and, therefore, while a fluid is changing 
shape, it exerts tangential force on every surface other than normal 
planes of the stress (§ 635) required to keep this change of shape 
going on. Hence; although the hydrostatical results, to which we 
immediately proceed, are verified in practice; in treating of hydro¬ 
kinetics, in a subsequent chapter, we shall be obliged to introduce the 
consideration of fluid friction, except in cases where the circumstances 
are such as to render its effects insensible. 

685 , With reference to a fluid the pressure at any point in any 
direction is an expression used to denote the average pressure per unit 
of area on a plane surface imagined as containing the point, and 
2)erpendicular to the direction in question, when the area of that 
surface is indefinitely diminished. 

686, At any point in a fluid at rest the pressure is the same in 
all directions: and, if no external forces act, the pressure is the same 
at every point. For the proof of these and most of the following 
propositions, we imagine, according to § 584, a definite portion of 
the fluid to become solid, without changing its mass, form, or 
dimensions. 

Suppose the fluid to be contained in a closed vessel, the pressure 
within r"' r" v •: ■ the pressure exerted on it by the vessel, and not 
on any such as gravity. 

687 , The resultant of 4 he fluid pressures on the elements of any 
portion of a spherical surface must, like each of its components, pass 
through the centre of the sphere. Hence, if we suppose (§ 584) a 
portion of the fluid in the form of a plano-convex lens to be solidified, 
the resultant pressure on the plane side must pass through the centre 
of the sphere; and, therefore, being perpendicular to the plane, must 
pass through the centre of the circular area. From this it is obvious 
that the pressure is the same at all points of any plane in the fluid. 
Hence the resultant pressure on any plane surface passes through 
its centre of inertia. 

Next, imagine a triangular prism of the fluid, with ends perpen¬ 
dicular to its faces, to be solidified. The resultant pressures on its 
ends act in the line joining the centres of inertia of their areas, 
and are equal since the resultant pressures on the sides are in 
directions perpendicular to this line. Hence the pressure is the same 
in all parallel planes. 

But the centres of inertia of the three faces, and the resultant 
pressures applied there, lie in a triangular section parallel to the ends. 
The pressures act at the middle points of the sides of this triangle, 
and perpendicularly to them, so that their directions meet in a 
point And, as they are in equilibrium, they must be proportional 
to the respective sides of the triangle; that is, to the breadths, or 
areas, of the faces of the prism. Thus the resultant pressures on the 
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faces must be proportional to the areas of the faces, and therefore 
the pressure is equal in any two planes which meet 

Collecting our results, we see that the pressure is the same at all 
points, and in all directions, throughout the fluid mass. 

688. Hence if a force be applied at the centre of inertia of each 
face of a polyhedron, with magnitude^ proportional to the area of 
the face, the polyhedron will be in equilibrium. For we may suppose 
the polyhedron to be a solidified portion of the fluid. The resultant 
pressure on each face will then be proportional to its area, and will 
act at its centre of inertia; which, in this case, is the Ceufre of 
Bnsstire, 

689 . Another proof of the equality of pressure throughout a mass 
of fluid, uninfluenced by other external force than the pressure of the 
containing vessel, is easily furnished by the energy criterion of equi¬ 
librium, § 254; but, to avoid complication, we will consider the fluid 
to be incompressible. Suppose a number of pistons fitted into 
cylinders inserted in the sides of the closed vessel containing the fluid. 
Then, if A be the area of one of these pistons, / the average pressure 
on it, ^ the distance through which it is pressed, in or out; the energy 
criterion is that no work shall be done on the whole, i. e. that 

^+ • • •=2 (4^'*) = o. 

as much work being restored by the pistons which are forced out, as 
is done by those forced in. Also, since the fluid is incompressible, it 
must have gained as much space by forcing out some of the pistons 
as it lost by the intrusion of the others. This gives 
A^x^ +A^x^ + ... -%{Ax) = o, 

The last is the only condition to which x^, x^, etc., in the first equa¬ 
tion, are subject; and therefore the first can only be satisfied if 

that is, if the pressure be the same on each piston. Upon this pro¬ 
perty depends the action of Bramah^s Hydrostatic Press, 

If the fluid be compressible, the work expended in compressing it 
from volume V to F- S FJ at mean pressure /, is /S K 

If in this case we assume the pressure to be the same throughout, 
we obtain a result consistent with the energy criterion. 

The work done on the fluid is S that is, in consequence of 
the assumption, {Ao^, 

But this is equal to /S FJ 

for, evidently, S {Ax) = SF. 

690 . When forces, such as gravity, act from external matter upon 
the substance of the fluid, either in proportion to the density of its 
own substance in its different parts, or in proportion to the density 
of electricity, or of magnetic polarity, or of any other conceivable 
accidental property of it, the pressure will still be the same in all 
directions at any one point, but will now vary continuously from 
point to point. For the preceding demonstration (§ 687) may still 
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be applied by simply taking the dimensions of the prism small 
enough; since the pressures are as the squares of its linear dimen¬ 
sions, and the effects of the applied forces such as gravity, as the 
cubes. 

691 . When forces act on the whole fluid, surfaces of equal pressure, 
if they exist, must be at every point perpendicular to the direction of 
the resultant force. For, any prism of the fluid so situated that the 
whole pressures on its ends are equal must experience from the 
applied forces no component in the direction of its length; and, 
therefore, if the prism be so small that from point to point of it the 
direction of the resultant of the applied forces does not vary sensibly, 
this direction must be perpendicular to the length of the prism. 
From this it follows that whatever be the physical origin, and the law, 
of the system of forces acting on the fluid, and whether it be con¬ 
servative or non-conservative, the fluid cannot be in equilibrium unless 
the lines of force possess the geometrical property of being at right 
angles to a series of surfaces. 

692 . Again, considering two surfaces of equal pressure infinitely 
near one another, let the fluid between them be divided into columns 
of equal transverse section, and having their lengths perpendicular to 
the surfaces. The difference of pressure on the two ends being the 
same for each column, the resultant applied forces on the fluid masses 
composing them must be equal. Comparing this with § 506, we see 
that if the apx^lied forces constitute a conservative system, the density 
of matter, or electricity, or whatever property of the substance they 
depend on, must be equal throughout the layer under consideration. 
This is the celebrated hydrostatic proposition that m a fluid at rest^ 
smfaces of eqimlpressure are also surfaces of equal de^isity and of equal 
potential. 

693 . Hence when gravity is the only external force considered, 
surfaces of equal pressure and equal density are (when of moderate 
extent) horizontal planes. On this depends the action of levels, 
siphons, barometers, etc.; also the separation of liquids of different 
densities (which do not mix or combine chemically) into horizontal 
strata, etc., etc. The free surface of a liquid is exposed to the pressure 
of the atmosphere simply; and therefore, when in equilibrium, must 
be a surface of equal pressure, and consequently level. In extensive 
sheets of water, such as the American lakes, differences of atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, even in moderately calm weather, often produce con¬ 
siderable deviations from a truly level surface. 

694 . The rate of increase of pressure per unit of length in the 
direction of the resultant force, is equal to the intensity of the force 
reckoned per unit of volume of the fluid. Let F be the resultant 
force per unit of volume in one of the columns of § 692; p and p* 
the pressures at the ends of the column, I its length, S its section. We 
have, for the equilibrium of the column, 

(p'^p)S=^S/F 

Hence the rate of increase of pressure per unit of length is F. 
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If the applied forces belong to a conservative system, for which 
V and V are the values of the potential at the ends of the column, 
we have (§ 504) 

r~ V==-lFp, 

where p is the density of the fluid. This gives 
or -pdF, 


Hence in the case of gravity as the only impressed force the rate 
of increase of pressure per unit of depth in the fluid is p, in gravitation 
measure (usually employed in hydrostatics). In kinetic or absolute 
measure (§ 189) it is gp. 

If the fluid be a gas, such as air, and be kept at a constant tem¬ 
perature, we have p = ^, where c denotes a constant, the reciprocal of 
Jli the Tieight of the homogeneous atmosphere,’ defined (§ 695) 
below. Plence, in a calm atmosphere of uniform temperature we 
have 



and from this, by integration, 

where is the pressure at any particular level (the sea-level, for 
instance) where we choose to reckon the potential as zero. 

When the differences of level considered are infinitely small in 
comparison with the earth’s radius, as we may practically regard them, 
in measuring the heights of mountains, or of a balloon, by the baro¬ 
meter, the force of gravity is constant, and therefore diferences of 
potential (force being reckoned in units of weight) are simply equal 
to differences of level Hence if .it; denote height of the level of 
pressure above that of/ q, we have, in the preceding formulae, F=ccj 
and therefore 

that is, 

695 . If the air be at a constant temperature, the pressure 
diminishes in geometrical progression as the height increases in 
arithmetical progression. This theorem is due to Halley. Without 
formal mathematics we see the truth of it by remarking that dif¬ 
ferences of pressure are (§ 694) equal to differences of level multiplied 
by the density of the fluid, or by the proper mean density when the 
density differs sensibly between the two stations. But the density, 
when the temperature is constant, varies in simple proportion to 
the pressure, according to Boyle’s law. Hence differences of pres¬ 
sure between pairs of stations dififermg equally in level are pro¬ 
portional to the proper mean values of the whole pressure, which is 
the well-known compound interest law. The rate of diminution of 
pressure per unit of length upwards in proportion to the whole 
pressure at any point, is of course equal to the reciprocal of the height 
above that point that the atmosphere must have, if of constant 
density, to give that pressure by its weight. The height thus defined 
is commonly called ‘the height of the homogeneous atmosphere,’ a 
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very convenient conventional expression. It is equal to tlie product 
of the volume occupied by the unit mass of the gas at any pressure 
into the value of that pressure reckoned per unit of area, in terms of 
the weight of the unit of mass. If we denote it by Hy the expo¬ 
nential expression of the law is 

p —po^ "^^3 

which agrees with the final formula of § 694, 

The value of II for dry atmospheric air, at the freezing tem¬ 
perature, according to Hegnault, is, in the latitude of Paris, 799,020 
centimetres, or 26,215 feet. Being inversely as the force of gravity 
in different latitudes (§ 187), it is 798,533 centimetres, or 26,199 
in the latitude of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

696 . It is both necessary and sufficient for the equilibrium of an 
incompressible fiuid completely filling a rigid closed vessel, and 
influenced only by a conservative system of forces, that its density be 
uniform over every equipotential surface, that is to say, every surface 
cutting the lines of force at right angles. If, however, the boundary, 
or any part of the boundary, of the fluid mass considered, be not 
rigid; whether it be of flexible solid matter (as a membrane, or a thin 
sheet of elastic solid), or whether it be a mere geometrical boundary, 
on the other side of which there is another fluid, or noihmg [a case 
which, without believing in vacuum as a reality, we may admit in 
abstract dynamics (§ 391)], a farther condition is necessary to secure 
that the pressure from without shall fulfil the hydrostatic equation 
at every point of the boundary. In the case of a bounding membrane, 
this condition must be fulfilled either through pressure artificially 
applied from without, or through the interior elastic forces of the 
matter of the membrane. In the case of another fluid of different 
density touching it on the other side of the boundary, all round or 
over some part of it, with no separating membrane, the condition 
of equilibrium of a heterogeneous fluid is to be fulfilled relatively 
to the whole fluid mass made up of the two; which shows that at the 
boundary the pressure must be constant and equal to that of the^ fluid 
on the other side. Thus water, oil, mercury, or any other liquid, in 
an open vessel, with its free surface exposed to the air, requires for 
equilibrium simply that this surface be level. 

697 . Recurring to the consideration of a finite mass of fluid 
completely filling a rigid closed vessel, we see, from ^what precedes, 
that, if homogeneous and incompressible, it cannot be disturbed from 
equilibrium by any conservative system of forces; but we do not 
require the analytical investigation to prove this, as we should have 
The perpetual motion’ if it were denied, which would violate the 
hypothesis that the system of forces is conservative. On the^ other 
hand, a non-conservative system of forces cannot, under any circum¬ 
stances, equilibrate a fluid which is either uniform in density through¬ 
out, or of homogeneous substance, rendered heterogeneous in density 
only through difference of pressure. But if the forces, though not 
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conservative, be such that through every point of the space occupied 
by the fluid a surface may be drawn which shall cut at right angles 
all the lines of force it meets, a heterogeneous fluid will rest in 
equilibrium under their influence, provided (§ 692) its density, from 
point to point of every one of these orthogonal surfaces, varies in¬ 
versely as the product of the resultant force into the thickness of 
the infinitely thin layer of space between that surface and another of 
the orthogonal surfaces infinitely near it on either side. (Compare 
§ 5od). 

698 . If we imagine all the fluid to become rigid except an infinitely 
thin closed tubular portion lying in a surface of equal density, and if 
the Jfluid in this tubular circuit be moved any length along the tube 
and left at rest, it will remain in equilibrium in the new position, 
all positions of it in the tube being indifferent because of its homo¬ 
geneousness. Hence the work (positive or negative) done by the 
force (Xj y, Z) on any portion of the fluid in any displacement 
along the tube is balanced by the work (negative or positive) done on 
the remainder of the fluid in the tube. Hence a single particle, acted 
on only by X, F, F, while moving round the circuit, that is moving 
along any closed curve on a surface of equal density, has, at the end 
of one complete circuit, done just as much work against the force in 
some parts of its course, as the forces have done on it in the re¬ 
mainder of the circuit. 

699 . The following imaginary example, and its realization in a 
subsequent section (§ 701), show a curiously interesting practical 
application of the theory of fluid equilibrium under extraordinary 
circumstances, generally regarded as a merely abstract analytical 
theory, practically useless and quite unnatural, ‘because forces in 
nature follow the conservative law.' 

700 . Let the lines of force be circles, with their centres all in one 
line, and their planes perpendicular to it. They are cut at right 
angles by planes through this axis; and therefore a fluid may be in 
equilibrium under such a system of forces. The system will not be 
conservative if the intensity of the force be according to any other law 
than inverse proportionality to distance from this axial line; and the 
fluid, to be in equilibrium, must be heterogeneous, and be so dis¬ 
tributed as to vary in density from point to point of every plane 
through the axis, inversely as the product of the force into the 
distance from the axis. But from one such plane to another it may 
be either uniform in density, or may vary arbitrarily. To particularize 
farther, we may suppose the force to be in direct simple proportion 
to the distance from the axis. Then the fluid will be in equilibrium 
if its density varies from point to point of every plane through the 
axis, inversely as the square of that distance. If we still farther 
particularize by making the force uniform all round each circular line 
of force, the distribution of force becomes precisely that of the kinetic 
reactions of the parts of a rigid body against accelerated rotation. 
The fluid pressure will (§ 691) be equal over each plane through the 
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axis. And in one such plane, which we may imagine carried round 
the axis in the direction of the force, the fluid pressure will increase in 
simple proportion to the angle at a rate per unit angle (§55) to 

the product of the density at unit distance into the force at unit distance. 
Hence it must be remarked, that if any closed line (or circuit) can be 
drawn round the axis, without leaving the fluid, there cannot be 
equilibrium without a firm partition cutting every such circuit, and 
maintaining the difference of pressures on the two sides of it, corre¬ 
sponding to the angle 27 r. Thus, if the 
axis pass through the fluid in any part, 
there must be a partition extending from 
this part of the axis continuously to the 
outer bounding surface of the fluid. Or if 
the bounding surface of the whole fluid be 
annular (like a hollow anchor-ring, or of 
any irregular shape), in other words, if the 
fluid fills a tubular circuit; and the axis 
(A) pass through the aperture of the ring 
(without passing into the fluid); there must be a firm partition {CD) 
extending somewhere continuously across the channel, or passage, or 
tube, to stop the circulation of the fluid round it; otherwise there 
could not be equilibrium with the supposed forces in action. If we 
further suppose the density of the fluid to be uniform rourrd each of 
the circular lines of force in the system we have so far considered (so 
that the density shall be equal over every circular cylinder having the 
line of their centres for its axis, and shall vary from one such 
cylindrical surface to another, inversely as the squares of their radii), 
we may, without disturbing the equilibrium, impose any conservative 
system of force in lines perpendicular to the axis; that is (§ 506), any 
system of force in this direction, with intensity varying as some 
function of the distance. If this function be the simple distance, the 
superimposed system of force agrees precisely with the reactions 
against curvature, that is to say, the centrifugal forces, of the parts of 
a rotating rigid body. 

701 . Thus we arrive at the remarkable conclusion, that if a rigid 
closed box be completely filled with incompressible heterogeneous 
fluid, of density varying inversely as the square of the distance from 
a certain line, and if the box be movable round this line as ^ a fixed 
axis, and be urged in any way by forces applied to its outside, the 
fluid will remain in equilibrium relatively to the box; that is to say, 
will move round with the box as if the whole were one rigid body, 
and will come to rest with the box if the box be brought again to 
rest: provided always the preceding condition as to partitions be 
fuifiiled if the axis pass through the fluid, or be surrounded by 
continuous lines of fluid* Tor, in starting from rest, if the fluid 
moves like a rigid solid, we have reactions against acceleration, 
tangential to the circles of motion, and equal in amount to per 
unit of mass of the fluid at distance r from the axis, oi being the rate 
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of acceleration (§ 57) of the angular velocity; and (see Vol. II.) we 
have, in the direction perpendicular to the axis outwards, reaction 
against curvature of path, that is to say, ‘centrifugal force,’ equal to 
ci)V per unit of mass of the fluid. Hence the equilibrium which we 
have demonstrated in the preceding section, for the fluid supposed 
at rest, and arbitrarily influenced by two systems of force (the circular 
non-conservative and the radial conservative system) agreeing in law 
with these forces of kinetic reaction, proves for us now the D’Alem¬ 
bert (§ 230) equilibrium condition for the motion of the whole fluid as' 
of a rigid body experiencing accelerated rotation: that is to say, 
shows that this kind of motion fulfils for the actual circumstances the 
laws of motion, and, therefore, that it is the motion actually taken by 
the fluid. 

702 . In § 688 we considered the resultant pressure on a plane 
surface, when the pressure is uniform. We may now consider 
(briefly) the resultant pressure on a plane area -when the pressure 
varies from point to point, confining our attention to a case of 
great importance;—that in which gravity is the only applied force, 
and the fluid is a nearly incompressible liquid such as water. In this 
case the determination of the position of the Centre of Pressure is 
very simple; and the whole pressure is the same as if the plane area 
were turned about its centre of inertia into a horizonal position. 

The pressure at any point at a depth z in the liquid may be ex¬ 
pressed by 

where p is the (constant) density of the liquid, and the (atmo¬ 
spheric) pressure at the free surface, reckoned in units of weight per 
unit of area. 

Let the axis of x be taken as the intersection of the plane of the 
immersed plate with the free surface of the liquid, and that of y 
perpendicular to it and in the plane of the plate. Let a be the 
inclination of the plate to the vertical. Let also A be the area of the 
portion of the plate considered, and jl, the co-ordinates of its centre 
of inertia. 

Then the whole pressure is 

l^pdxdy = // (/„ + py cos a) dxdy . 

== Ap^ A py cos a. 

The moment of the pressure about the axis of ^ is 
J Jpydxdy = Ap^y Ah^p cos a, 

k being the radius of gyration of the plane area about the axis of 

For the moment about j we have 

/Ipxdxdy — Ap^x + p cos a fjxydxdy. 

The first terms of these three expressions merely give us again the 
results of § 688; we may therefore omit them. This will be equi¬ 
valent to introducing a stratum of additional liquid above the free 
surface such as to produce an equivalent to the atmospheric pressure. 
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If the origin be now shifted to the upper surface of this stratum we 
have 

Pressure = cos a, 

Moment about Ox ~ Ak^p cos a, 

Distance of centre of pressure from axis of ^ ^. 

But if he the radius of gyration of the plane area about a horizontal 
axis in its plane, and passing through its centre of inertia, we have 

== 4 * 

Hence the distance, measured parallel to the axis of of the centre 
of pressure from the centre of inertia is 



and, as we might expect, diminishes as the plane area is more and 
more submerged. If the plane area be turned about the line through 
its centre of inertia parallel to the axis of this distance varies as 
the cosine of its inclination to the vertical; supposing, of course, that 
by the rotation neither more nor less of the plane area is submerged. 

703 , A body, wholly or partially immersed in any fluid influenced 
by gravity, loses, through fluid pressure, in apparent weight an amount 
equal to the weight of the fluid displaced. For if the body were 
removed, and its place filled with fluid homogeneous with the sur¬ 
rounding fluid, there would be equilibrium, even if this fluid be sup¬ 
posed to become rigid. And the resultant of the fluid pressure upon 
it is therefore a single force equal to its weight, and in the vertical 
line through its centre of gravity. But the fluid pressure on the 
originally immersed body was the same all over as on the solidified 
portion of fluid by which for a moment we have imagined it replaced, 
and therefore must have the same resultant. This proposition is of 
great use in Hydrometry, the determination of specific gravity, etc, 
etc. 

704 . The following lemma, while in itself interesting, is of great 
use in enabling us to simplify the succeeding investigations regarding 
the stability of equilibrium of floating bodies:— 

Let a homogeneous solid, the weight of unit of volume of which 
we suppose to be unity, be cut by a horizontal plane in XYX^Y* 
Let O be the centre of inertia, 
and let XX\ VY be the principal Y 

axes, of this area. 

Let there be a second plane 
section of the solid, through FK, 
inclined to the first at an infinitely 
small angle, 0 , Then (i) the 
volumes of the two wedges cut 
from the solid by these sections 
are equal; (2) their centres of 
inertia lie in one plane perpen- 

T, 18 
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dicular to FFj and (3) the moment of the weight of each of these, 
round YY, is equal to the moment of inertia about it of the corre¬ 
sponding portion of the area multiplied by 6 . 

Take OX^ OY sls axes, and let 6 be the angle of the wedge: the 
thickness of the wedge at any point D, {x, y), is 6 x, and the volume 
of a right prismatic portion whose base is the elementary area dxdy 
at F is Oxdxdy. 

Now let [] and 0 be employed to distinguish integrations extended 
over the portions of area to the right and left of the axis of y 
spectively, while integrals over the whole area have no such dislin- 
guishing mark. Let v and v' be the volumes of the wedges; (x, JL 
(-</) the co-ordinates of their centres of inertia. Then 

[ffxlx//y] 

-v' ^0 {jjxdxdy), 

whence ^jxdxdy = o since 0 is the centre of inertia. Hence 

which is (i). 

Again, taking moments about XX\ 


vy = B [\{xydxdy]. 


Hence 


7 y ~ dy' o. 


~ df = B (ffx}dxdyy 
fy — dy = B jjxydxdy. 

But for a principal axis '%xydm vanishes, 
whence, since v - d^ we have 

y-y\ which proves (2). 

And (3) is merely a statement in words of the obvious eauation 
[fjx.xBdxdy] = B [ffx^dxdy], 

If a positive amount of work is required to produce anv 
possible infinitely small displacement of a body from a position of 
equilibrium, the equilibrium in this position is stable To 

apply this test to the case of a floating body, we may remark first 
that any possible infinitely small displacement may (§§ 30, 106) be 
conveniently regarded as compounded of two horizontal displacements 
n lines at nght angles to one another, one vertical displacement and 
three rotations round rectangular axes through any Sen point T f 
one of these axes be vertical, then three of the^oConent Sacf 

th^wriv^*^®- displacements and tliLotation Ibout 

le \ertical axis, require no work (positive or negative), and therefore 
they are concerned, the equilibrium is essentially neutral’ 

displacement areSSed 
the equilibrium may be positively stable, or may be unstable or mf’ 

ptoSSS^i:° of con^tions'^Sd^VTS 

sunDose^em',‘A.\i™P^®/""‘‘'=4 displacement, downwards, let us 
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and therefore the increase of the resultant of fluid pressure is wAz,^ 
and is in a line vertically upward through the centre of gravity of A, 
The mean force against which the work is done is therefore ^wAz, 
as this is a case in which work is done against a force increasing 
from zero in simple proportion to the space. Hence the work done 
is \wAz^. We see, therefore, that so far as vertical displacements 
alone are concerned, the equilibrium is necessarily stable, unless the 
body is wholly immersed, when the area of the plane of flotation 
vanishes, and the equilibrium is neutral, 

707 . The lemma of § 704 suggests that we should take, as the 
two horizontal axes of rotation, the principal axes of the plane of 
flotation. Considering then rotation through an infinitely small angle 



B round one of these, let G and E be the displaced centres, of gravity 
of the solid, and of the portion of its volume which was immersed 
when it was floating in equilibrium, and G\ E* the positions which 
they then had; all projected on the plane of the diagram which we 
suppose to be through I the centre of inertia of the plane of flotation. 
The resultant action of gravity on the displaced body is its weight, 
acting downwards through 6^; and that of the fluid pressure on it is 
W upwards through E corrected by the amount (upwards) due to the 
additional immersion of the^ wedge AIA\ and the amount (down¬ 
wards) due to the extruded wedge BTB, Hence the whole action of 
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gravity and fluid pressure on the displaced body is the couple of 
forces up and down in verticals through G and and the correction 
due to the wedges. This correction consists of a force vertically 
upwards througli the centre of gravity of ATA., and downwards 
through that of BIB'. These forces are equal [§ 704 (i)]? und 
therefore constitute a couple which [704 (2)] has the axis of the 
displacement for its axis, and which [§ 704 (3)] has its moment equal 
to QwFA if A be the area of the plane of flotation, and k its radius 
of gyration (§ 235) round the principal axis in question. But since 
GE^ which was vertical [G'E') in the position of equilibrium, is 
inclined at the infinitely small angle B to the vertical in the cli.splaced 
body, the couple of forces W in the verticals through G and E has 
for moment .W/iO, if I denote GE; and is in a plane perpendicular 
to the axis, and in the direction tending to increase the displacement, 
when G is above E. Hence the resultant action of gravity and fluid 
pressure on the displaced body is a couple whose moment is 

{wAk^- Wh)0^ OYw{Ak^- V/i)dj 

if Fbe the volume immersed. ^ It follows that when A/c^> Vk the 
equilibrium is stable, so far as this displacement alone is concerned. 

Also, since the couple worked against in producing the displace>- 
ment increases from zero in simple proportion to the angle of dis¬ 
placement, its mean value is half the above; and therefore the whole 
amount of work done is equal to 


708. If now we consider a displacement compounded of a vertical 
(downwards) displacement pd rotations through infinitely small 
angles 6, 6 round the two horizontal principal axes of the plane of 

flotation, we see (§§ 706 , 707 ) that the work required to produce it is 
to 

\w [Az^ + {Ak^ - Vh) 0’ + {Ak’^ - Vh) 

and we conclude that, for complete stability with reference to all pos- 
sible displacements of this kind, it is necessary and sufficient that 


and< 


V 


<iisplacement is about any axis through the'centre 
of inertia of the p ane of flotation, the resultant of fluid pressures h 
equal to the weight of the body; but i.t is only when the axlsk a 
pnncipal aps of the plane of flotation that this resultant is in the 

SrresStanfwkrthfh ^ case the point of intersection of 

r>f ^ f ^ originally vertical, and tlirough the centre 

710. We shall conclude with the consideration of one case of the 
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equilibrium of a revolving mass of fluid subject only to the gravitation 
of its parts, which admits of a very simple synthetical solution, without 
any restriction to approximate sphericity; and for which the following 
remarkable theorem was discovered by Newton and Maclaurin :— 

711 . An oblate ellipsoid of revolution, of any given eccentricity, is 
a..figure of equilibrium of a mass of homogeneous incompressible 
fluid, rotating about an axis with determinate angular velocity, and 
subject to no forces but those of gravitation among its parts. 

The angular velocity for a given eccentricity is independent of the 
bulk of the fluid, and proportional to the square root of its density. 

712 . The proof of this proposition is easily obtained from the 
results already deduced with respect to the attraction of an ellipsoid 
and the properties of the free surface of a fluid. 

We know, §538, that liAFBh^ a meridian section of a homo¬ 
geneous oblate spheroid, A C the polar axis, CB an equatorial radius, 
and F any point on the surface, the attraction of the spheroid may be 
resolved into two parts; 
one, Fp^ perpendicular to 
the polar axis, and vary¬ 
ing as the ordinate FM) 
the other, Fs^ parallel to 
the polar axis, and vary¬ 
ing as FN These com¬ 
ponents are not equal 
when MF and FN are 
equal, else the resultant 
attraction at all points in 
the surface would pass 
through ( 7 ; whereas we 
know that it is in some 
such direction as Fp cutting the radius BC between B and C, but a 
a point nearer to C than n the foot of the normal at P, Let then 

Fp=^cL.FM, 
and Fs=^^,FN, 

where a and p are known constants, depending merely on the density 
(p), and eccentricity (<?), of the spheroid. 

Also, we know by geometry that Ni = (r - CN 
' Hence; to find the magnitude of a force Fq perpendicular to the 
axis of the spheroid, which, when compounded with the attraction, 
will bring the resultant force into the normal F71 : make pr = Fq<^ and 
we must have 



Fs FN ^>FN~ 
Fr = (i-^)I;FJ>, 


(i-O 


aFs 


Hence 
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or = - (i-c®) 

=.{a-{x-I)^}PM. 

Now if the spheroid were to rotate with angular velocity w about AC, 
the centrifugal force, §§ 39, 42, 225, would be in the direction jPy, 
and would amount to 

Hence, if we make 

0)^ == a — (i ~ 

the whole force on P, that is, the resultant of the attraction and 
centrifugal force, will be in the direction of the normal to the sur¬ 
face, which is the condition for the free surface of a mass of fluid in 
equilibrium. 

Now, (§522 of our larger work) 

I-A 

— sm 

Q /I \ 

= sm uy 

TT a f(3 • -1 , y 

Plence w® = 2?rp -sin V~ 3 —p- v. (i) 

This determines the angular velocity, and proves it to be proportional 
to Jp. 


713 . If, after Laplace, we introduce instead of ^ a quantity c 
defined by the equation 




I + r 


or C = ■ = tUU (sin~^<f), 

V I — o 

the expression (i) for is much simplified, and 
-==^—3—tan €-“2. 

27 rp C 


(2) 


<3) 


When e, and therefore also e, is small, this formula is most easily 
calculated from 


27 rp 


_ ^4g. 4 . etc. 


( 4 ) 


of which the first term is sufficient when we deal with spheroids so 
little oblate as the earth. 

The following table has been calculated by means of these simpli¬ 
fied formulae. The last figure in each of the four last columns is 
given to the nearest unit The two last columns will be explained a 
few sections later;— 
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e. 

I 

€ 

airp 

27r w 

™ when/!) = 3 * 58 xro % 

■27r/3 

0*1 

9-950 

0*0027 

79,966 

0*0027 

*2 

4-899 

•0107 

39,397 

'OIIO 

'3 

3-180 

•0243 

26,495 

-0258 

•4 

2*291 

•0436 

19,780 

•0490 

*5 

1-732 

‘0690 

15,73° 

-0836 

•6 

1*333 

*1007 

13,022 

•1356 

*7 

1*020 

•1387 

11,096 

•2172 

‘8 

0-750 

’1816 

9, <397 

■3588 

•9 

•4843 

•2203 

8,804 

*6665 

•91 

•4556 

•2225 

8,759 

-7198 

•92 

•4260 

•2241 

8,729 

-7813 

*93 

•3952 

•2247 

8,718 

•8533 

■94 

-3629 

•2239 

8,732 

•9393 

'95 

•3287 

•2213 

8,783 

i'045 

‘96 

-2917 

■2160 

8,891 

1-179 

*97 

-2506 

*2063 

9,098 

i’359 

•98 

•2030 

*1890 

9,5°4 

1*627 

'99 

*1425 

*1551 

10,490 

2*XI3 

I'OO 

0*0000 

0*0000 

00 

00 


Prom this we see that the value of — increases gradually from 

27r/5 

zero to a maximum as the eccentricity arises from zero to about0*93, 
and then (more quickly) falls to zero as the eccentricity rises from 
0*93 to unity. The values of the other quantities corresponding to 
this maximum are given in the table. 

714 . If the angular velocity exceed the value calculated from 


27 rp 


: 0*2247, 


(5) 


when for p is substituted the density of the liquid, equilibrium is im¬ 
possible in the form of an ellipsoid of revolution. If the angular 
velocity fall short of this limit there are always two ellipsoids of 
revolution which satisfy the conditions of equilibrium. In one of 
these the eccentricity is greater than 0*93, in the other less. 

715 . It may be useful, for special applications, to indicate briefly 
how p is measured in these formulae. In the definitions of §§ 476, 
477, on which the attraction formulae are based, unit mass is defined 
as exerting unit force on unit mass at unit distance; and unit volume- 
density is that of a body which has unit mass in unit volume. Hence, 
with the foot as our linear unit, we have for the earth’s attraction on 
a particle of unit mass at its surface 


| 7 ^ 


= |,7rcri?=-32’2; 
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where R is the radius of the earth (supposed spherical) in feet, and 
<7 its mean density, expressed in terms of the unit just defined. 

Taking 20,900,000 feet as the value of i?, we have 

o*= 0*000000368 — 3*68 X To""^, (6) 

As the mean density of the earth is somewhere about 5 *5 times that 
of water, the density of water in terms of our present unit is 

3*68 - . 

- -10 ’^ = 6*7 X 10 

5 'S ^ 

716 . The fourth column of the table above gives the time of rota¬ 
tion in seconds, corresponding to each value of the eccentricity, p 
being assumed equal to the mean density of the earth. For a mass 
of water these numbers must be multiplied by Ay5’5; as the time of 
rotation to give the same figure is inversely as the square root of the 
density. 

For a homogeneous liquid mass, of the earth’s mean density, 
rotating in 23^ 46"^ 4® we find ^=0*093, which corresponds to an 
ellipticity of about 

717 . An interesting form of this problem, also discussed by Laplace, 
is that in which the moment of momentum and the mass of the fluid 
are given, not the angular velocity; and it is required to find what is 
the eccentricity of the corresponding ellipsoid of revolution, the result 
proving that there can be but one. 

It is evident that a mass of any ordinary liquid (not 2^ perfect fluids 
§ 684), if left to itself in any state of motion, must preserve unchanged 
its moment of momentum, § 202. But the viscosity, or internal 
friction, § 684, will, if the mass remain continuous, ultimately destroy 
all relative motion among its parts; so that it will ultimately rotate as 
a rigid solid. If the final form be an ellipsoid of revolution, we can 
easily show that there is a single definite value of its eccentricity. 
But, as it has not yet been discovered whether there is any other 
form consistent with stable equilibrium, we do not know that the mass 
will necessarily assume the form of this particular ellipsoid. Nor in 
fact do we know whether even the ellipsoid of rotation may not become 
an unstable form if the moment of momentum exceed some limit de¬ 
pending on the mass of the fluid. We shall return to this subject in 
Vol. II., as it affords an excellent example of that difficult and delicate 
question Kinetic Stability^ § 300. 

If we call a the equatorial semi-axis of the ellipsoid, e its eccen¬ 
tricity, and w its ang;ular velocity of r otation , the given quantities are 
the mass Af = ^Trpa^ Ji - 

and the moment of momentum 

A ^ •’P^TTpoia I — 

These equations, along with (3), determine the three quantities, 
and w. 

Eliminating a between the two just written, and expressing e as 
before in terms of e, we have 
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A^ 2 

a)» /e 


This gives — 

Zrrp 

where ^ is a given multiple of pi. Substituting in 771 (2) we have 
/5=(i + e»)^(^-- 


- tan'" 


Now the last column of the table in § 713 shows that the value of this 
function of € (which vanishes with e) continually increases with c, and 
becomes infinite when e is infinite. Heiice there is always one, and 
only one, value of c, and therefore of e, which satisfies the conditions 
of the problem. 

718 . All the above results might without much difficulty have been 
obtained analytically, by the discussion of the equations; but we have 
preferred, for once, to show by an actual case that numerical calcula* 
tion may sometimes be of very great use. 

719 . No one seems yet to have attempted to solve the general 
problem of finding all the forms of equilibrium which a mass of 
homogeneous incompressible fluid rotating with uniform angular 
velocity may assume. Unless the velocity be so small that the figure 
differs but little from a sphere, the problem presents diOiculties of an 
exceedingly formidable nature. It is therefore of some importance 
to know that we can by a synthetical process show that another form, 
besides that of the ellipsoid of revolution, may be compatil)le with 
equilibrium; viz. an ellipsoid with three unequal axe.s, of 'which the 
least is the axis of rotation. This curious theorem was discovered by 
Jacobi in 1834, and seems, simple as it is, to have been enunciated 
by him as a challenge to the French mathematicians \ For the proof 
we must refer to our larger work. 

^ See a Paper by Liouville, Journal de VJ^cok Folytechnique., calucr xxiiL, foot¬ 
note to p. 290 . 
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{a) In the case of the Sm_p!e Pendulum^ a heavy particle is sus¬ 
pended from a point by a light inextensible string. If we suppose it 
to be drawn aside from the vertical position of equilibrium and 
allowed to fall, it will oscillate in one plane about its lowest position. 
When the string has an inclination B to the .vertical, the weight mg of 
the particle may be resolved into mg cos B which is balanced by the 
tension of the - string, and mg sin B in the direction of the tangent to 
the path. If / be the length of the string, the distance (along the arc) 
from the position of equilibrium is IB, 

Now if the angle of oscillation be small (not above 3° or say), the 
sine and the angle are nearly equal to each other. Hence the acce¬ 
leration of the motion (which is rigorously g sin B) may be written gB, 
Hence we have a case of motion in which the acceleration is propor¬ 
tional to the distance from a point in the path, that is, by § 74, Simple 
ITarmojiic Motion, The square of the angular velocity in the cor- 

responding circular motion is 7 j the period of the 

harmonic motion is therefore case of the pendulum, 

the time of an oscillation from side to side of the vertical is usually 
taken—and is therefore tt* / - . 

V g 


ip) Thus the times of vibration of different pendulums are as the 
square roots of their lengths, for any arcs of vibration, provided only 
these be small. 

Also the times of vibration of the same pendulum at different 
places are inversely as the square roots of the apparent force of gravity 
on a unit mass at these places. 


(c) It was found experimentally by Newton that pendulums of the 
same length vibrate in equal times at the same place whatever be the 
material of which their bobs are formed. This would evidently not 
be the case unless the weight were in every case proportional to the 
amount of matter in the bob. 
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{ct) If tlie simple pendulum be slightly disturbed in any way from 
its position of equilibrium, it will in general describe very nearly an 
ellipse about its lowest position as centre. This is easily seen from 
§82. 

{i) If the arc of vibration be considerable, the motion will not be 
simple harmonic, and the time of vibration will be greater than that 
above stated; since the acceleration being as the sine of the dis¬ 
placement, is in less and less ratio to the displacement as the latter is 
greater. 

In this case, the motion for any disturbance is, for one revolution, 
approximately elliptic as before; but the ellipse slowly turns round 
the vertical, in the direction in which the bob moves. 

(/) The bob may, however, be so projected as to revolve uniformly 
in a horizontal circle, in which case the apparatus is called a Coiiical 
Pendulwn. Here we have /sinO for the radius of the circle, and the 
force in the direction of the radius is 7 'sin where Tis the tension of 
the string. 7"cos 6 balances and thus the force in the radius of 
the circle is nigtoji 6, The square of the angular velocity in the circle 

is therefore and the time of revolution 2??. / —^ ■ or 

Ico^O V .e ^ 


/ cos 0 ’ 


and the time of revolution 2??. 


27 r^^^, where h is the height of the point of suspension above the 

plane of the circle. Thus all conical pendulums with the same height 
revolve in the same time. 

{g) A rigid mass oscillating about a horizontal axis, under the 
action of gravity, constitutes what is called a Comjjound Pendulimi» 
When in the course of its motion the body is inclined at any angle 
B to the position in which it hangs, when in equilibrium, it experiences 
from gravity, and the resistance of the supports of its axis, a coiq^le, 
which is easily seen to be equal to 

gWh sin ( 9 , 

where W\% the mass and h the distance of its centre of gravity from 
the axis. This couple produces (§§ 232, 235) acceleration of angular 
velocity, calculated by dividing the moment of the couple by the 
moment of inertia of the body. Hence, if I denote the moment of 
inertia about the supporting axis, the angular acceleration is equal to 

gfVsmO 
I ‘ 

Its motion is, therefore, identical (§ (a)) with that of the simple pen¬ 
dulum of length equal to 

If a rigid body be supported about an axis, which either passes 
very nearly through the centre of gravity, or is at a very great dis¬ 
tance from this point, the length of the equivalent simple pendulum 
will be very great: and it is clear that some particular distance for 
the point of support from the centre of gravity will render the length 
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of the corresponding simple pendulum, and, therefore, the time of 
vibration, least possible. 

To investigate these circumstances for all axes parallel to a given 
line, through the centre of gravity, let k be the radius of gyration 
round this line, we have (§ 198), 

and, therefore, if / be the length of the isochronous simple pendulum, 
j _ {h — Pf + 2hk _ j ^ {/i~ hY 

l_ _ _ _ 2/i + —j-~ . 

The second term of the last of these forms vanishes when h ~ and 
is positive for all other values of Ju The smallest value of / is, 
therefore, 2Z’, and this, the shortest length of the isochronous simple 
pendulum, is realized when the axis of support is at the distance k 
from the centre of inertia. 

To find at what distance from the centre of inertia the axis must 
be fixed to produce a pendulum isochronous with the simple pen¬ 
dulum, of given length /, we have the quadratic equation 


For the solution to be possible we have seen that / must be greater 
than, or at least equal to, If /= 2k, the roots of this equation are 
equal, k being their common value. For any value of I greater than 
2/^, the equation has two real roots whose sum is equal to /, and pro¬ 
duct equal to P \ hence, for any distance from the centre of inertia 
less than another distance greater than which is a third propor¬ 
tional to it and gives the same time of vibration; and the length of 
the simple pendulum corresponding to either case, is equal to the sum 
of the distances of the two axes from the centre of inertia. This sum 
is equal to the distance between them if the two axes are in one 
plane, through the centre of inertia, and on opposite sides of this 
point; and, therefore, for axes thus placed, and not equidistant from 
the centre of inertia, if the times of oscillation of the body when 
successively supported upon them are found to be equal, it may be 
inferred that the distance between them is equal to the length of 
the isochronous simple pendulum. As a simple pendulum exists only 
in theory, this proposition was taken advantage of by Kater for the 
practical determination of the force of gravity at any station. ■ 

(/^) A imifonnly heavy and lerj^ectly flexible cord^ placed m the hi- 
terior of a smooth tube in the for 7 n of any plane curve, ajid subject to 
no external forces, will exert no pressure on the tube if it have every¬ 
where the same tension, and move with a certain definite velocity. 

For, as in § 592, the statical pressure due to the curvature of the 
0 

rope per unit of length is T- (where o- is the length of the arc AB 


in that figure) directed inwards to the centre of curvature. Now, the 
element cr, whose mass is mor, is moving in a curve whose curvature is 

- with velocity v (suppose). The requisite force is 
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and for unit of length Hence if T— 7 nv^ the theorem is true. 

If we suppose a portion of the tube to be straight, and the whole to 
be moving with velocity v parallel to this line, and against the motion 
of the cord, we shall have the straight part of the cord reduced to 
rest, and an undulation, of any^ but wivarymg, form and dimensions, 

running along it with the linear velocity ^^. 


Suppose the cord stretched by an appended mass of Impounds, and 
suppose its length / feet and its own mass w pounds. Then T= Wg, 
Im = and the velocity of the undulation is 




feet per second. 
w ^ 


[f) When an incompressible liquid escapes from an 07 'ifice^ the velocity 
is the same as would be acquired by falling from the free sicrface to the 
level of the orifice. 

For, as we may neglect (provided the vessel is large compared with 
the orifice) the kinetic energy of the bulk of the liquid; the kinetic 
energy of the escaping liquid is due to the loss of potential energy 
of the whole by the depression of the free surface. Thus the pro¬ 
position at once. 

ipi) The s?nall oscillations of a liquid in a U tube follow the 
harrnonic law. 

The tube being of uniform section 6*, a depression of level, 
from the mean, on one side, leads to a rise, on the other; and if 
the whole column of fluid be of length we have the mass 2aSp 
disturbed through a space £c, and acted on by a force 2Sxgp tending to 

bring it back. The time of oscillation is therefore (§ {a)) 27 r 

and is the same for all liquids whatever be their densities. 
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Aberration gives hodograpb of Earth’s 
orbit 53 
Abscissae 452 
Absolute acceleration 64 

— motion 63 

— unit offeree, Gauss’s, 1S8; British 190 
Acceleration, definition 34^ uniform 32 j 

variable 33; average 33 ; angular 57; 
composition and resolution 34, 37 

— directed to a fixed centre 45 

— in a fixed direction 44 

— in logarithmic spiral with unifonn 
angular velocity about the pole 25) 5 

— in Simple Harmonic Motion 74 

— in straight line, uniform 43 

— in uniform circular motion 35, 39, 42 

— of momentum 178 

Accurate measurements, necessity for 
35 ^ 

Action, Least 279 

— Maximum 317 

— Minimum 311 

— Stationary 281 

— Varying 282 
Aeolotropic substance, an 647 
Alteration of latitude by hemispherical 

hill, or cavity 496; by a crevasse 497 
Ampere’s Theory of Electrodynamics 

336 

Amplitude of S. H. M. 71 
Angle between two lines, definition of 
441 

Angle of repose 473 

Angle, solid 482; round a point 483; 

subtended at a point 485 
Angular acceleration 57 
Angular measure, standard of 357 
Angular velocity 54; unit of 55; com¬ 
position of 107, 108 
Anticlastic surface 120 
Approximate treatment of physical 
questions 391 

Arc, definition of 438; projection of 
an 439 

Area of an autotomic plane circuit 445 
Argument of S. H. M. 71 
Atmosphere Homogeneous 695; see 
Homogeneotts 


Attraction not modified by interposition 
of other matter 474 

— is normal to equipotential surfaces 
5od 

— integral of normal, over a closed 
surface 510 

— direct analytical calculation of 494 

— law of, when a uniform spherical 
shell exerts no attraction on an in¬ 
ternal point 541 

— law of gravitation 475 

— of gravitating, electric, or magnetic 
masses 478 

— variation of, in crossing an attracting 
surface 495 

— of a circtUar arc for a particle at its 
centre 499 

— of a right cone for a particle at its 
vertex 494 (£•■) 

— of a cylmder on a particle in its axis 
494 (^) 

^ of a cylindrical distribution of matter 
508 

— of a uniform circttlar disc on a par¬ 
ticle in its axis 494 {a) 

— of an mfinite disc 494 

— of iivo equal imiform discs, one posi¬ 
tive, other negative 494 {d} 

— of an Ellipsoid 535, 537; of hoino‘ 
geneous ellipsoid 538 ^ Maclaurin’s 
Theorem 539; Ivory’s Theorem 540; 
Duhamers application of Ivory’s The¬ 
orem 541 

— of an ellipsoidal shell 535; on an in¬ 
ternal particle 535 

— of a uniform limited straight line on 
an external particle 499 (b) 

— of a motmtain on a plumb line 
49d {a) 

— at the top and the bottom of a Ut 

40 P) 

— of infinite parallel planes 508 

— of a sphere composed of concentric 

* shells oftmiform density 498 

— of a uniform sphere on an external 
particle infinitely near its surface 488 
cor, 

— of a uniform sphere 534, 541 . 
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Attraction of an tininsidated sphere 
under the influence of an electrified 
particle 493 

— of a tmiform spherical shell on an 
internal point 479; converse proposi¬ 
tion 541 

— of a tmiform sphet'ical shell on an 
external point 488 

— oi a spherical surface whose density 
varies as from excentric points 
490 et seq.; excentric point inside at¬ 
tracted point outside, and vice versa 
491; excentric and attracted point 
both within or both without 492 

AiUotomic circuit 443 
Average curvature 14 
Average stress 645 
Average velocity 26 

Axiom, physical 209; regarding the 
equilibrium of a non-rigid body 

584 

Axis of a couple 2or 
Axis, central 579 

Balance, Coulomb’s Torsion 3S5 

— requisites for a good 383 

— sensibility, stability and constancy 
of a 384 

— statical principles of 592 
Balance, spring 386 
Ballistic pendulum 263, 272 
Bending of a supported beam or uniform 

bar ^5; supported at ends or middle 
625; at ends and middle (>27 
Bending, effect of, on cross section of 
body 679 

Bifilar suspension 388 
Body, motion of a rigid 106 
Body, a perfectly rigid, defined 393, 
4or 

Bramah Press, hydrostatic principle of 
6S9 

British system of units of mass tiote 
British absolute unit of force 190 

Cardioicl T05 

Catenary 594; a parabola 599; kinetic 
question relative to 598; inverse i3ro- 
blem fioo 
Cathetometer 382 
Central axis 579 
Central ellipsoid 238 
Centre of gravity, and centre of inertia 
^95> 542, 582; centrobaric bodies 
542 ,* if it exist is centre of inertia 550; 
position of in stable equilibrium 585, 
in rocking stones 586; of a body in 
equilibrium about an axis 587, on a 
fixed surface 588; Pappus’ theorem 
concerning 589 


Centre of pressure fiSS, 702 
Centre of mass or inertia 195, 582; 
motion of centre of inertia of a rigid 
body 232, 550; moments of inertia 
of centrobaric body round axes 
through centre of inertia 551 
Centrobaric body 542, proved possible 
by Green 543, properties of 545; 
centrobaric shell 547 ^ centrobaric 
solid 549 j moments of inertia of a 
centrobaric body round axes through 
centre of inertia 551 
Change of velocity 177, of momen¬ 
tum 177 

Characteristic function, Hamilton’s 2S3 
Chasles on confocal ellipsoids 537 
Chronometer 367 
Chronoscope 369 

Circuit, linear 443; autotomic 443 
Circular measure, unit of 357 
Clairault’s formula for the amount ol 
gravity at a place 1S7 
Clocks 367 
Closed curve 443 
~ polygon 443 

Closed surface, Nda^ over a 510 
Coarsegrainedness 646 
Coefficient of elasticity 265 note^ 644 
Coefficient of restitution 265; of glass, 
iron, wool 265 

Comet, hoclograph of orbit of 49 
Component velocity 29; acceleration 
37; of a force, effective 193 
Composition of Velocities 31; Accelera- 
tionsi : o* n--. tions'm 

same '■ ' direc¬ 

tions 80; Angular velocities 107, 
about axes meeting in a point 108; 
Rotations 107, successive finite rota¬ 
tions X09; Forces'I'll^ of two acting 
on a point 419, 422, special cases of 
423 et seq.; nearly conspiring 427, 
nearly opposed 428, at riglit angles 
42 9, of any set of forces acting on a 
rigid body 570; Couples in same plane 
or in parallel planes 5(51, 562, 5^3, any 
number, 564; not in parallel planes 
565, any number of 506, and a force 
5^58 

Compound pendulum, Appendix g. 
Compressibility 651 

Conditions of equilibrium of a particle 
408; a material point 470; of parallel 
forces 558; of floating bodies 702—9; 
of any number of couples 567 et seq. 
Cone, orthogonal and oblique section of 
very .small 4S6; solid angle of 48 2; 
area of segment cut from spherical 
surface by a small cone 487 
Cones opposite or vertical 481 
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Confocal ellipsoids, correspondingpoints 
on 535; Cliasles’ proposition 537 
Conical pendulum, Appendix f 
Conical surface 480 
Conservation of energy 250 
Conservative system 243 
Constancy of a balance 384 
Constraint of a point 165, of a body 
167; one degree of constraint of the 
most general character 170 
Contrary forces 555 note 
Continuity, equation of 162 
Conversion of units:—pounds per sq. 
inch to grammes per sq. centimetre 
661; other units 362—365 
Co-ordinates 452; propositions in co¬ 
ordinate geometry 459 
Cord round cylinder 592, 603 
Corresponding points in confocal ellip¬ 
soids 535 

Cosines, sum of the squares of the direc¬ 
tion, of a line, equal to unity 460 
Couple 201, axis of 201, moment of 
201, direction of 5^0 
— composition of in same or parallel 
planes 561; any number 504; any 
number not in parallel planes 566; 
conditions of equilibrium of 567; 
and a force, composition of 568 et seq. 
Curvature of a plane curve 9; integral 
14; average 14; of a surface 120 of 
oblique sections, Meunier’s Theorem, 
121; principal, Euler’s Theorem 122 
Curvature of a lens, how to measure 381 
Curve, plane ii; tortuous 13; of double 
curvature ir; continuous 35 ; closed 

Curves use of, in representing experi¬ 
mental results 347 

Cycloid 66j 103; properties of 104; 
prolate 103; curtate 103 

D’Alembert’s Principle 230 
Day, Sidereal and Mean Solar 357 
Degrees of freedom and constraint 165, 
of a point 165, of a body 157; one 
degree of freedom of most general 
character 170 

Density 174J linear, surface, volume, 
477; mean density of the earth ex¬ 
pressed in attraction units 715 
Developable surface 125; practical con¬ 
struction of a, from its edge laa 
Diagonal scale 372 
Direction of motion 8 
Direction of rotation, positive 455 
Dir^tion cosine 463; sum of squares 
of, equal to unity 450; of the common 
perpendicular to two lines 4^4 
Displacement of a plane figure in its 


plane 91, examples g6} of a rigid 
solid 100 

Dissipation of Energy, instances 247, 
292, 683 

Dissipative systems 292 
Distortion, places of maximum, in a 
cylinder 678 

Distribution of the weight of a solid on 
points supporting it 626 
Double-weighing 384 
Duhamel’s application of Ivory’s theo¬ 
rem 541 
Dynamics i 


Edge of regression 132 
Elastic body, a perfectly (>43 

— centre of a section of a wire doS; 
line of elastic centres, 608; rotation 
of a wire about 628 

— curve transmitting force and couple 
dip, properties of 620; KirchofTs ki¬ 
netic comparison, common pendulum 
and elastic curve 620 

— solid equilibrium of ddy 

— wire or fibre 605 

Elasticity, co-efficient of 2d5 note*, of 
volume 651; of figure d5i 
Electric images 528; definition 530; 
transformation by reciprocal radius 
vectors 531; electric image of a 
straight line, an angle, a cixxle, a 
sphere, a plane 531; application to the 
potential 532; of any distribution of 
attracting matter on a spherical shell 
533; uniform shell eccentrically re¬ 
flected 533; uniform solid sphere 
^ eccentrically reflected 534 
lUements of a force 184 
Ellipse, how to draw an 19 
Ellipsoid, central 237 
Ellipsoid, attraction of a, 535; corre¬ 
sponding points on two 535; Ellips¬ 
oidal shell defined 535; attraction of 
homogeneous ellipsoidal shell on in¬ 
ternal point 536; Potential constant 
inside 53d; Chasles* Proposition con¬ 
cerning 537; equipotential surfaces of 
^ 53 7 > Maclaurin’s Theorem 539; 
Ivory s 540; comparison of the po¬ 
tentials of two 537 

Ellipsoid, Strain 141; principal axes 

Empirical foiinulae, use of 350 
Energy, kinetic 179; kinetic energy of 
a system 234; energy in abstract 
241* 251; foundation of 
the theoiy of energy 244; potential 
energy of a conservative system 24 < • 
conservation of E. 250; inevitable loss 
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of energy of visible motion 247; 
tential energy of a perfectly elastic 
body strained 644; energy of a 
strained isotropic substance 666 
Epicycloid, integral curvature of 14, 
motion in 105 

Epoch in simple hai*moiiic motion 71 
Equation of continuity 162; integral and 
differential 163 

Equations of motion of any system 258 
Equilibrium of ^j)artide^ conditions of 
408, 470, on smooth and rough curves 
and surfaces 473; conditions of equi¬ 
librium of forces acting at a point 470; 
conditions of equilibrium of 
acting at a point 584; graphic test 
of forces in equilibrium 414; condi¬ 
tions for stable eqtdlihriuin of a body 
585, rocking stones 586, body move¬ 
able about an axis 587, body on a 
fixed surface 588; 7 teutral^ stable^ and 
unstable equilibrium, tested by tbe 
principle of virtual velocities 25C), 
energy criterion of 257; conditions of 
< ■'558;con- 

, ^ ■■ -CCS acting 

on a rigid body 57O; equilibrium of a 
7 ion-7’-igid body not affected by ad¬ 
ditional fixtures 584, of a llcxible and 
inextensible cord 594; position of equi¬ 
librium of a flexible string on a smootli 
surface 601, rough surfaces 602; eqtti- 
librumt of elastic solid 667, of htconi- 
fressible fluid completely filling rigid 
. vessel dpf), under any system of forces 
597; equilibrium of a floating body 704 
etsor;., rf c mass rfjluid 710 

s:::'.':.:'..;-, examples of 499, 
505, 52d, of ellipsoidal shell 537 
Equivalent of pounds per square inch 
in grammes per square centimetre 
661 ; other units 3152— 366. 

Ergometer 389, Morin’s 3 89 
Experience 320 

Experiment and observation 324; rules 
for the conduct of experiment 325; use 
of empirical formulae in exhibiting 
results of experiment 347 
Euler’s theorem on curvature 122, on 
Impact 276 
Evolute 20, 22 

Flexible and, inextensible line, Kine¬ 
matics of a 16; flexible and inexteii- 
sible surface, flexure of 125, general 
property of 134; flexible string on 
smooth surface, position of equili¬ 
brium of dor, on rough surface 602 
Flexure of flexible and inextensible sur¬ 
face 125, of a wii'c 605; laws of flexure 

T. 


and torsion 607 ; axes of pure flexure 
609; case in which the elastic central 
line is a normal axis of torsion 609 ; 
where equal flexibility in all directions 
dio; wire strained to any given spiral 
and twist 612; spiral spring 614; 
principal axes of 679 ; distortion of the 
cross section of a bent rod 679 

Floating bodies, stable equilibrium of, 
lemma 704; stability of 705 ct seq.; 
see Jdi/id 

Fluid, properties of perfect 401, d84 ; 
fluid pressttre 685, equal in all di¬ 
rections 68d, proved by energy cri¬ 
terion 689 \ fluid pressure depending 

on external forces 690; surfaces of 
equal pressure are perpendicular to 
lines of force dqr, are surfaces of 
equal density and equal potential 692 ; 
7 'ate of VIC reuse of presstii'e 694, iu 
a calm atmosphere of uniform tem¬ 
perature d95 (free surface in open 
vessel is level dpd); 7 ^esulta 7 ii pres-' 
sure on a plane area 702; }nomc}it of 
p 7 ‘cssure 702; loss of appaixni zvelg/it 
by immersion 703; co 7 iditions ofeqjii- 
Ubritim of a fluid completely filling a 
closed vessel 696, under non-con- 
servative system of forces 697, im¬ 
aginary example d99, actual case 
701; equilibrlu 77 t of a floating body, 
lemma 704, stability 705, work clone 
in displacement 705, uietacentrcy 
condition of its existence 709; oblate 
spheroicl is a figure of equilibrium of 
a I’otating incompressible homoge¬ 
neous fluid mass 711; relation be¬ 
tween angular velocity of rotation 
and density with given ellipticity 712; 
table of eccentricities and correspond¬ 
ing angular velocities and moments 
of momentum for a liquid of the 
eai*tli’s mean density 717; equilibrium 
of rotating ellip.soid of three unequal 
axes 719 

Fluxion 28 

Forbes’s use of Viscous in connection 
with glacier motion 683 

Force, moment of 4I5, about a point 
199, source of the idea of 173, de¬ 
fined 183, specification of a 184, 
measure of a 185, measurement of 
224, by pendulum 387; force of grav¬ 
ity ^ ClairauU’s formula for 187, in 
absolute units 187, average, in Britain 
rgi; unit of force^ gravitation 185, 
absolute 188; British absolute unit 
191; attraction unit of force 476; 
representation of forces by lines 192; 
component of force 193; co 7 ?iposilion 

^9 
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of forces'I'll i 418, parallelogram and 
polygon of ^22, true polygon of 416, 
triangle of 410; forces through one 
point, resultant of 412 ; forces in equi¬ 
librium, graphic test of 414; resultant 
of three forces acting at a point 465; 
resolution offeree along three speci¬ 
fied lines 468; resultant of any number 
of forces acting at a point 469; con¬ 
ditions of equilibrmm of forces acting 
at a point 470; resultant of forces 
whose lines meet 552 ^ two parallel 
forces in a plane 554, in dissimilar 
directions 555, of any number 556, 
not in one plane 557, conditions of 
equilibrium of 558 et seq,; forces and 
a couple 568; forces may be reduced 
to one force and one couple 570; re¬ 
duction of forces to simplest system 
571,* parallel forces whose algebraic 
sum is zero exert a directive action 
only 583; conditions of equilibrium 
of three, acting on a rigid body 584; 
conservative system of 243 
Force in terms of the potential 504; at 
any point, due to attraction of a 
spherical distribution of matter, a 
cylindrical distribution, or a distri¬ 
bution in infinite planes 508, where 
it varies as 509 

Force of gravity, Clairault’s formula for 
187, in absolute units 187, average 
value in Britain 191, in Edinburgh 
191, law of 475 

Force, line of, definition 507, instance 
of 499 ; variation of intensity along 
a 508 

Force, tube of 508 

Form of equilibrium of a rotating mass 
of fluid 711—719 

Formulae, use of empirical, in exhibit¬ 
ing results of experiment 347 
Foucault’s pencluhim 87 
Fourier’s theorem 88 
Freedom of a point, degrees of 165; of 
a rigid system 167 
Friction brake, White’s 390 
Friction, laws of statical 403, kinetic 
404; effect of tidal friction 248 j fric¬ 
tion of liquids varies as the velocity 
292; friction of solids 293 j of a cord 
round a cylinder 592, 603 

Gauss’s absolute unit of force 1S8; 

theorem relating to potential 515 
Geodetic line 124, properties of 601 
Glacier Motion, Forbes’s Viscous The¬ 
ory of, meaning of Viscous in 683 
Gravitation, law of 475 ; potential 503 
Gravity, force of, ClairaiiU’s formula 


for 187, at Edinburgh, in Britain 
iqr, in absolute units 187, work 
done against 509 

Gravity, centre of, and centre of inertia 
195, 582; centre of gravity 542; pro¬ 
perties of a body; :■ ’ , ■' ? 

pTravity 544; cen: ^ 

it exists coincides with centre of inertia 
550; position of centre of gravity in 
a body for stable equilibrium 585, in 
rocking stones 586, in a body with 
one point fixed; with two points 
fixed 587, on a surface 588; Pappus’ 
theorem concerning, sometimes called 
Guldinus’ theorem 589 
Green 501; problem in potential 517; 
the general problem of electric in¬ 
fluence possible and determinate $21 
Gyi'ation, radius of 235 
Gyroscopes, motion of iii 5 

Hamilton’s Characteristic Function 283 
Harmonic motion 6g; simple harmonic 
motion 70, amplitude, argument, 
epoch, period, phase, 71, instances of 
72; velocity in simple harmonic mo¬ 
tion 73, acceleration in 74; co?nJ>osi- 
tion of two simple harmonic motions 
in one line 75, examples 77 j graphical 
representation of simple harmonic 
motion in one line 79; composilloji 
of simple harmonic motion in different 
directions 80 j of different kinds in 
different directions 84; in two rect¬ 
angular directions 85 
Plarton coal mine experiment 498 
Hodograph 49, of a planet or comet 
49, of a projectile 50, of motion in 
a conic section 51, of path where 
acceleration is directed to a fixed 
point and varies as 61 
Homogeneous atmosphere defined 695; 
height of 694, at Paris, at Edinburgh 
695. 

Homogeneous body 646 
Homogeneous strain 135; see Strain 
Horsepower 240 
Hydrodynamics ^83; see Fluid 
Hydrostatics 685; see Fluid 
Hyperbola, how to draw a 19 
Hypocycloid and hypotrochoid 105 
Hypothesis, use of 332 

Image, electric 528^ see Eleclric im¬ 
ages 

Impact 259, duration of 259; time in¬ 
tegral 202; ballistic pendulum 263; 
direct impact of spheres, Newton’s 
experiments on 265, loss of kinetic 
energy in 266, due to 267, case with 
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no loss of kinetic energy 26S; mo¬ 
ment of an impact 272; work done 
by 273; Euler's theorem 276 
Impressed force 183; see Force 
Inclination of two given lines in terms 
of their direction cosines 464 
Inertia 183 

Inertia, centre of 195; see Centre of 
Mass 

Inertia, moment of igS, 235—239, of 
a centrobaric body 551 
Inextensible line r6, surface 125, gen¬ 
eral property of 134 

Instability of motion 300; instances 
302, 303, 304 

Interpolation in physical experiments 
350 

Involute 20 

Isotropic substance 647 
Isotropy, conditions fulfilled in elastic 
(>50, in one quality and aeolotropy 
in others 648 

Ivory’s theorem on homogeneous con- 
focal ellipsoids 540 

Kepler’s first law a consequence of ac¬ 
celeration directed to a fixed point 45 
Kilogramme 365 

Kinematics 4, of a point 7, of an in¬ 
extensible and flexible line 16, of a 
plane figure 91, flexible and inexten- 
siblc surface 127 

Kinetic energy 179, rate of change of 
180; gain in kinetic energy equiva¬ 
lent to work done 207 ; kinetic energy 
of a system 234; loss of kinetic en¬ 
ergy in direct impact 266 
Kinetic foci 310—319, number of, in 
any case 316 
Kinetic friction 404 
Kinetics 2, 3, 4 

Kinetic stability 300; kinetic stability 
or instability discriminated 301 ; cases 
of kinetic stability 303, 303, 304; 
kinetic stability in a circular orbit 
304; oscillatory kinetic stability 3085 
general criterion of kinetic stability 
309; motion on anticlastic surfaces is 
unstable, synclastic stable 309 
Kinetic symmetry 239 
Kirchoff s kinetic comparison between 
twisting a wire and the motion of a 
pendulum 620 

Latitude altered by attraction of a 
mountain, or hemispherical hill, or 
cavity 496, by a crevasse 497 
Laws of energy, dynamical, 353 
I^aws of friction 403 ; see Friction 
Laws of motion, history of 208; first 


law 210, second 2r7, third 227, 
Scholium 229, 241 
Least action 2 79 
Least squares, method of 340 
J^emniscate, integral curvature of 14 
Lengthening of a spiral spring due to 
torsion 618 
Level surface 305 

Limitation of dynamical problems 391 
Line density 477 

Line, expression for a, in co-ordinates 
459 

Line of elastic centres remains un¬ 
changed in length ( 5 o 8 ; see Elastic 
Line of force def. 507, instances of 499, 
variation of intensity along a 508 
TJne, orthogonal projection of a 442 
Liquid, effective moment of inertia of 
675, note 

Locus of centre of curvature 23 
Longitudinal vibrations, velocity of 
transmission of 658 
Longitudinal rigidity 657 
Loss of weight of body immersed in 
fluid 703; see Fkdd 
Lunar tides 77 

LTaebines, science of i 
Maclaurin’s theorem on homogeneous 
confocal ellipsoids 539 
Mass 174; measurement of X75, 224, 
unit of 190, 365, 476, 715, llritish 
unit of 190; mass v. weight 175, 
i 8(5 

— centre of ig6; see Centre of Mass 
Matter 173 
Maximum action 317 
Mean angular velocity 58 
Mean density 174; of Earth, Sche- 
hallien experiment 496, Hartou coal 
mine experiment 498 
Mean solar day 357 

Measure of time 358, 37ij of Iciigtli 
360, of surface 363, of volume 364, 
of mass 3^5, of force 366, of work 
366, of angles 357, of pressure 66 r 
Measurement of force 1S5, 224, of 
masses 224 

Mechanical powers 591; balance 593 
Mechanics i 
Mechanism 4 

Metacentre 709; conditions for its ex¬ 
istence j see Xtbiiii 
Method of least squares 340 
Method of representing experimental 
results 347 
Metre 362 

Meimier’s theorem on curvature 121 
Micrometer 379 

Minimum action 31 ij two or more 
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courses of mmimum action possible 
3^4 

Modulus of elasticity, Young’s 057; 
weight and length of modulus 658; 
specific modulus of isotropic body 

659 

Moment about a point, of a velocity or 
a force 4^, representation of 199, of 
a couple 201, of an impact 272, of 
pressure 702 

Moment of inertia 198, 235, of a cen- 
trobaric body 551 

Moment of momentum 202, of a rigid 
body 232 

Momentum 176, change of i 77 j accele¬ 
ration of 178 

Motion of a material particle 7 ^, 
tive motion 63; simple harmonic mo¬ 
tion 69; of troops on suspension 
bridge 78 \ of point of vibrating string 
79; of a plane figure in its own plane 
19; of a rigid body about a fixed point 
106; general motion of a rigid body 
112; of a screw in its nut 113; 
quantity of motion 176; Newton's 
laws of motion 208, see Laws ; re¬ 
sistances to motion 247 j motion in 
a resisting medium 292, in a logarith¬ 
mic spiral 295; of a system slightly 
disturbed from a position of equilib¬ 
rium 290 

Neap tides 77 

Neutral equilibrium 256; of floating 
bodies 705 

Newton’s laws of motion 208, see Laws\ 
experiments on impact 265 
Non-conservative system 298 
Normal 22 

Normal attraction over a closed surface, 
integral of 510 

Oblique coordinates 453 
Observation and experiment 320 
Opposite cones 481 
Opposite forces 555, note 
Ordinates 452 
Orthogonal projection 442 
Oscillation in U tube, Appendix k 

Parallel forces in a plane, resultant of 
two 554, in dissimilar directions 553, 
of any number 556, not in one plane 
557, equilibrium of 558 
Paraiielogram of velocities 31, of forces 
219 

Particle material v. geometrical point 

7, i8r 

Pendulum, Robins’ ballistic 2^3, 272; 
pendulum as a measurer of force 3S7 j 


simple pendulum Appendix (a); com¬ 
pound pendulum Appendix \g) 

Perfect fluid 401, 684 
Perfect solid, ideal 6$6 
Perfectly elastic body 643; potential 
energy of perfectly elastic body held 
strained 644 

Period of simple harmonic motion 71 
Periodic disturbance 306 
Periodic function, Fourier’s theorem 
regarding 88 

Perpetual motion the, is impossible 244 
Phase of simple harmonic motion 71 
Physical axiom 209; concerning equi¬ 
librium 584 

Plane, osculating 12; motion of plane 
figure in its own plane 91 
Planet, path of 45; hodograph of 49,5r, 
61 

Plasticity 683 
Polar coordinates 457, 459 
Polygon plane xi, gauche ii, closed 
443, of velocities 31, offerees 219^ 
Potential 500; the mutual potential 
energy of two bodies 502, at a point 
503, force in terms of potential 504; 
equipotential surface 505; potential 
due to an attracting particle 509, to 
any mass 509, potential cannot have 
a maximum or minimum value at a 
point in free space 311, cases of this 
515, 516 j has same value throughout 
the interior as at the surface of a closed 
space 513; mean value of potential 
throughout a sphere equal to the value 
at centre 514; Gauss’s Theorem 515; 
Green’s problem 517; potential due 
to a uniform spherical shell 5I4> 533; 
how to distribute matter so as to get 
a given potential 517—521; potential 
due to ixnifonxL sphere 534; due to 
ellipsoidal shell 536 

Potential energy due to work done 207, 
of a conservative system 245; the 
mutual ' ' '''’.VO bodies 

502, of . .'ined 644 

Precession 117 
Frecessional rotation ii 5 
Pressure, centre of 688, 702 ; pressure 
at a point in a fluid same in every 
direction 685, 687, 689; surfaces of 
equal pressure are level surfaces 691; 
whole pressure 709 

Principal axes of a strain 144; sceSt7'aiu 
Principal axes of inertia 237 
Probable error 343 

Probable result from a number of obser¬ 
vations, deduction of the 338; method 
of least squares 340 ; practical appli¬ 
cation 345 
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lie, path of 44; ho Jograph 50 
^on of areas aoo; of a point on a 
^lit line 437; orthogonal projec- 
442, of a shell 447, of any two 
), of a closed surface 448, of 
areas in parallel planes 449, of 
ae figure 449 
kinematics of 18 
■ain 159; see Strain 

of curvature 9 

of gyration 235 

ion, edge of 132 

t motion 63 et seq.; acceleration 

angle of 404, 473 
1 phenomena 328 
ice to motion 247, 250; varying 
le velocity in fluids 293; to 
:e of shape, frictional 683 
g medium 247 

on of velocity 30, of forces 431, 
jtrical solution 432, trigonomet- 
solution 433, in directions at 
angles 434; application to find 
isultant of a number of forces 
; on a point 435; resolution of 
alng three specified lines 46S 

t 

ion, co-efficient of 265 
it velocity 315 resultant offerees 
loint 412, 419; three forces act- 
1 a point 465, any number 470 
Dg mass of fluid, equilibrium of 
see Fhtid 

>dy, displacement of 90, motion 
», general motion of 112, rigid 
defined 393, 401 
651; longitudinal 657: rigidity 
esistance'to compression 655; 
y as depending on form 677 
stones 586 

of bodies 109; of curve upon 
too 

motion 118, 119 
Lind cylinder 592, 603 
i, positive direction of 455 
IS about parallel axes, compo- 
of 98; composition of rotation 
anslation in one plane 99 ; ro- 
5 of a rigid body, composition of 
;uccessive finite rotations 109 
of a wire round its elastic 
I line 628; see Elastic 

ien experiment 496 
i to law III 229, 241 
lotion of a, in its nut 113, 114, 


Section of a small cone, oblique 486 
Sensibility and stability of a balance 384, 

592 . ' ... 

Shape, change of, involves dissipation 
of energy 683, 247 

Shear, simple 150, axes of a 152, 
measure of a 153, combined with a 
simple elongation and expansion 156 
Shell def. 446 
Siderial day 358 
Simple linear circuit 443 
Simple harmonic motion 70, in me¬ 
chanism 72, composition of, in one 
line 75, examples 77, composition of, 
in different directions 80, of different 
kinds in different directions 84, in two 
rectangular directions 85; see Har¬ 
monic 

Simple pendulum, Appendix {a) 

Simple shear 150 j axes of a shear 152; 
ratio of a shear 133, amount of a 
154; planes of no distortion in a 155 
Solar system, ultimate tendency of the 
249 

Solar tides 77 

Solid angle 4S2; round a point 4S3; 

subtended at a point 485 
Solid, elastic 643, 651; potential energy 
of elastic solid held strained 644; fun¬ 
damental problems of the mathemati¬ 
cal theory of the equilibrium of an 
elastic solid 667; equations of internal 
equilibrium of 668; St Venant’s ap¬ 
plication to torsion problems 669; 
small bodies stronger than large ones 
in proportion to their weight 682; 
imperfectness of elasticity in solids 
683 

Siiace described under uniform accele¬ 
ration in direction of motion 43 
Space, British unit of 190 
Specific modulus of elasticity 689 
Sphere, attraction of, composed of con¬ 
centric shells of uniform density 498 ; 
attraction of uniform sphere and po¬ 
tential due to 634; 's,^^ Attraction and 
Potential 

Spherical shell, uniform, attraction on 
internal point 479, external point 

488, on an element of the surface 

489, potential due to 533; see At¬ 
traction and Potential 

Spherometer 380 
S pinning motion 118 
Spiral, motion in logarithmic 295, 296 
Spiral springs 386, as measurers offeree 
386,014, kinetic energy of 616, length¬ 
ening of, due to torsion 618 ^ 

Spring balance; see Spiral springs 
Spring tides 77 


361 
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Stable equilibrium ^56, 257; see CettU'e 
of Gravity and Floating Bodies 
Stability of motion 300 
Static friction 404 

Statical problems, examples of 591; 
balance 592; rod with frictionless 
constraint 592; rod constrained by 
rough surfaces 592; block on rough 
plane 592; mass supported by rings 
round rough post 592; qord wound 
round cylinder 592 

Statics 2, 3, of a particle 40S, of a 
rigid body, 552 
Stationary action 281 
Straight beam infinitely little bent 
623 

Strain 135; homogeneous strain 136; 
properties of homogeneous strain 137; 
strain ellipsoid 141; axes of strain 
ellipsoid 144; elongation and change 
of direction of any line of a body in 
condition of strain 145 ; distortion 
in parallel planes without change of 
volume 148; simple shear 150; axes 
of a shear 152, ratio of a 153, amount 
of a 134, planes of no distortion in 
^ is a simple elongation and ex¬ 
pansion combined with a shear 156; 
analysis of strain 157 ; pure strain 
159; composition of pure 160 

Stress (>29, homogeneous 630, specifi¬ 
cation of a 632, components of a 
633, simple longitudinal and shearing 
stress 633 ; stress quadratic 634; 
normal planes and axes of a stress 
quadratic 635; varieties of stress 
quadratic 636 ; laws of strain and 
stress compared 639; rectangular ele¬ 
ments of strain and stress 640 ; work 
done by a strain 641; a physical ap¬ 
plication 642 ; stress produced by a 
single longitudinal stress 653 ; ratio 
of lateral contraction to longitudinal 
extension different for different sub¬ 
stances 655 j Stress required to pro¬ 
duce a simple longitudinal strain 063; 
stress components in terms of strain 
for isotropic body 664 j strain compo¬ 
nents in terms of stress 665 ; funda¬ 
mental problems in mathematical 
theory of equilibrium of elastic solid 
667 ; equation of energy of isotropic 
body 666 ; equations of internal 
equilibrium 668; comparative strain 
of similar bodies as depending on 
dimensions 682 

St Venant on torsion of prisms 669; 
see Torsmi 

Surface density 477 

Surface of equilibrium 505; relative in¬ 


tensity of force at different points of 
a 506 

Surfaces of equal pressure in a fluid at 
rest are also surfaces of equal potential 
and equal density 692 
Symmetry, kinetic 239 
Symmetrical co-ordinates 458, 459 
Synclastic surface 120 
System, conservative 243 
— non-conservative 298 

Tidal friction 247, effect of Tides in 
lengthening the period of the Earth’s 
rotation about her axis 248, 249 
Tides 77 

Time, unit of 190, measurement of 213, 

^.358, 371 

Time integral 262 

Time of rotation of the earth round its 
axis increased by friction 248 
Time of oscillation of fluid in a U tube 
Appendix of a simple pendulum 
Appendix b, <r, dy e, compound pen¬ 
dulum Appendix wave running 
along a stretched cord Appendix h 
Tops, motion of spinning n8 
Torsion, laws of 607 
Torsion balance 383 
Torsion of a wire 605; laws of 607 
Torsion of prisms, St Venant on 669, 
lemma 670; torsion of circular cy¬ 
linder 671; prism of any shape 672, 
623; hydrokinetic analogue 675; con¬ 
tour lines for normal sections of 
pripns &c. under torsion; elliptic 
cylinder, equilateral triangular prism, 
curvilinear square prisms, square 
prisms: bars elliptic, square, flat, 
rectangular 676; relation of tor¬ 
sional rigidity to flexural rigidity 
077; ratio of torsional rigidity to 
those of circular rods of same mo¬ 
ment of inertia, or of same quantity 
of material 677; places of greatest 
distortion in twisted prisms 678 
Tortuosity xi 
Tortuous curve ii, 13 
Transformation electrical, by reciprocal 
radius vectors 531 - 
Transmission of force through elastic 
solid 629; transmission of homo¬ 
geneous stress 630; force trans¬ 
mitted across any surface in elastic 
solid 631 

Triangle of forces 410, equivalent to a 
couple 411 

Triangle of velocities 31 * 

Trochoid 103 

Tubes of force 50S 

Turning, positive direction of 455 
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Uniform acceleration ^ 6 , 43; space 
described 43 

Uniform circular motion, acceleration 
in 37; composition of two 86 

Uniform velocity 23 

Unit angle 55 ; of angular velocity 55 ; 

— of angular measure 357 

— of cubic measure 364 

— offeree 188, 366, 476 

— length 360—362 

— mass, space, time 190, 365 

— work (scientific) 204, gravitation 204 

— surface 363 

Units, tables for conversion of 362—366, 
661 

Unstable equilibrium 256, 257; see 
Centre of Gravity and Fluid 

Varying action 279 ; optical illustration 
286; a criterion for kinetic stability 

309 

Velocities, parallelogram, triangle, poly¬ 
gon of 31; examples of velocities 41 

Velocity 23, uniform 23, variable 26, 
component 29, resolution of 29, 
resultant 31, moment of 46, angular 
54, relative 63, change of 177, 
virtual 203, 254 

Velocity of a planet at any point of its 
orbit 48; in simple harmonic motion 
73 

Velocity of escape of fluid from an ori¬ 
fice Appendix g 

— of longitudinal vibrations along a 
rod 658 

— of wave along stretched coi'd Ap¬ 
pendix h 


295 

Venant (St) on torsion 669; see Tor¬ 
sion 

Vernier 373 
Vertical cones 4S1 

Vibrations produced by impact 220, 
269; in a resisting medium 293; 
along stretched cord Aj^pendix h, 
velocity of transmission of, through a 
rod 658 

Virtual velocity 203, 254, moment of 
203 

Viscosity of solids 683; of fluids 683 
Vis viva 179 

Volume, change of involves dissipation 
of energy 683 
Volume, density 477, 715 
Volume, elasticity of 651 

Weberns electrical theory 336 
Weight v. mass 175 ; a measure of mass 
175, 186 

White’s friction brake 390 
Whole pressure on a submerged surface 
702 

Wire, flexure of a 622; see Flexi0'e 
Work 204, unit of 204, against force 
varying inversely as square of distance 
509, independent of path pursued 
under conservative system of force 
509, done in straining a perfectly 
elastic body 644; transformations of 
work 207 

Yard 360 

Young’s modulus 657 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 

Cambn'tJge SEnibergiitg presis! 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &c. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE of the Aii- 

thorized English Version, with the Text Revised by a Collation of its 
Early and other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type made 
uniform, the Marginal References remodelled, and a Critical Intro¬ 
duction prefixed, by F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., LL.D., Editor of 
the Greek Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c., and one of the Revisers 
of the Authorized Version. Crown 4to. gilt. 21s. 


From the Times. 

“Students of the Bible should be particu¬ 
larly grateful to (the Cambridge University 
Press) for having produced, with the able as¬ 
sistance of Dr Scrivener, a complete critical 
edition of the Authorized Version of the Eng¬ 
lish Bible, an edition such as, to use the words 
of the Editor, ‘would have been executed long 
ago had this version been nothing more than 
the greatest and best known of English clas¬ 
sics.* Palling at a time when the formal revi¬ 
sion of this version has been undertaken by a 
distinguished company of scholars and divines, 
the publication of this edition must be con¬ 
sidered most opportune.” 

From the A ihehmmi, 

“Apart from its religious importance, the 
English Bible has the glory, which but few 
sister versions indeed can claim, of being the 
chief classic of the language, of having, in 
conjunction with Shakspeare, and in an im¬ 
measurable degree more than he, fixed the 
language beyond any possibility of important 
change. Thus the recent contributions to the 
literature of the subject, by such workers as 
Mr Francis Fry and Canon Westcott, appeal 
to a wide range of sympathies; and to these 
may now be added Dr Scrivener, well known 
for his labours in the cause of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment criticism, who has brought out, for the 


Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
an edition of the English Bible, according to 
the text of i6ii, revi.sed by a comparison with 
later issues on principles .stated by him in his 
Introduction. Here he enters at length into 
the history of the chief editions of the version, 
and of such features as the marginal notes, the 
use of italic type, and the changes of ortho¬ 
graphy, as well as into the most interesting 
question as to the original texts from which 
our translation is produced.** 

From the Methodist Recorder. 

“This noble quarto of over 1300 pages is in 
every respect worthy of editor and pulilishers 
alike. The name of 
Press is guarantee 
outward form, the i 

guarantee for the worth and accuracy of its 
contents. ’Without question, it is the best 
Paragraph Bible ever published, and its re¬ 
duced price of a guinea brings it within reach 
of a large number of students.” 

From the London Quarterly Review. 

^ “ The work is worthy in every respect of the 
editor’s fame, and of the Cambridge University 
Press. The noble English Version, to which 
our country and religion owe so much, was 
probably never presented before in so perfect a 
form,” 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE. Student^s 

Edition, on good writing papery with one column of print and wide 
margin to each page for MS. notes. This edition will be found of 
great use to those who are engaged in the task of Biblical criticism. 
Two Vols. Crown 4to. gilt. 31J. 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE (1611), ITS SUBSEQUENT REPRINTS AND MO¬ 
DERN REPRESENTATIVES. Being the Introduction to the 
Cambridge Paragraph Bible (1873), re-edited with corrections and 
additions. By F, H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Pre¬ 
bendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Crown Svo, yj*. 6 d. 

TPIE LECTIONARY BIBLE, WITH APOCRYPHA, 

divided into Sections adapted to the Calendar and Tables of 
Lessons of 1871. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 


London : C y. Cla f Soidy Cambridge University Press Warehotiscy 
Ave Maria Lane, 
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BREVIARIUM AD USUM INSIGNIS ECCLESIAE 

SARUM. Juxta Editionem maximam pro Claudio CiiEVALLOisr 
ET Francisco Regnault a.d. mdxxxi. in Alma Parisiorum 
Academia impressam: labore ac studio Francisci Procter, 
A.M., ET CHRISTOPHORI WORDSWORTH, A.M. 

Fasciculus I. In quo contineniur Kalendarium, et Ordo 
Temporalis sive Proprium de Tempore totius anni, una cum 
ordinal! suo quod usitato vocabulo dicitur Pica sive Directorium 
Sacerdotum. Demy Svo. i 8 a 

The value of this reprint is considerable to cost prohibitory to all but a few. .. . Messrs 
liturgical students, wlio will now be able to con- Procter and Wordsworth have discharged their 
suit in their own libraries a work absolutely in- editorial task with much care and judgment, 
dispensable to a right under.staudiiig of tlie his- though the conditions under which they have 
tury of the Prayer-Dook, but which till now been working are such as to hide that fact from 
usually necessitated a visit to some public all but c.xperts*"— Litentry Churc/unau. 
library, since llio rarity of the volume made its 

Fasciculus II. In quo continentur Psalterium, cum ordinario 
OiUcii totius liebdomadae juxta Ploras Canonicas, et proprio Com- 
pietorii, Litania, Commune Sanctorum, Ordinarium Missae 
CUM Canone et xirr Missis, &c. &c. Demy Svo. 12s, 

!■ ''h-;.;-! 1 For all persons of religious tastes the Breviary, 

with its riiwturc of Psalm and Anthem and 
iJ i; i, . ! . . ■ , ■ .. ; Prayer and hlymn, all hanging one on the 

Syiiaicate of tne Cainbndge university Uress other, and connected into a harmonious whole, 
for forwarding the publication of the volume must be deeply interesting,”— Church. Quar* 
which bears the above title, and which has ierly Review. 

recently appeared under their auspices,”— “The editors have done their work excel- 

Notes ujtd Queries. lently, and deserve all praise for their labours 

l “Cambridge has worthily taken the lead in rendering what they justly call ‘ this most 

'' ■ vvith the Breviary, which is of especial walue interesting yervice-book ’ more readily acecss- 

for that part of the reform of the Prayer-Book ible to historical and liturgical students.”— 
which will fit it for the wants of our time .... Saturday Review. 

Fasciculus III. In quo continetui' Proprium Sanctorum 
quod ct sanctorale dicitur, una cum accentuario. {Nearly I'cady, 

GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, in parallel 
Columns on the same page. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Small 06 Iavo. New 
Edition, with the Marginal References as arranged and revised by 
Dr Scrivener. Cloth^ -red edges. 7 a (^d, 

GREEK AND ENGLISEI TESTAMENT. The Stu¬ 

dent's Edition of the above, on Icn'gc writing^aper. 4to. ,12 a 

GREEK TESTAMENT, cx cclitione Stephani tertia, 1550. 

Small Svo. ^d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK according to the 

text followed in the Authorised Version, with the Variations adopted 
in the Revised Version. Edited hy F. H. A. ScitiVENER M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown Svo. 6 s. Morocco boards or limp. 12s. 

THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT GREEK AND 

ENGLISH, being the Authorised Version set forth in i6ii Armnged 
in Parallel Columns with the Revised Version of i88i, and with the 
original Greek, as edited by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Prebendary of Exeter and Vicar of FIcndon. Crown 8vo. 
I2A 6 d, The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the UniversI 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford, 

London: C. J. Cla Y Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, with Notes and In¬ 
troduction. By the Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of 
Wells. Large Paper Edition. Demy 8vo. Ts. 6 d, 

“No one can say that the Old Testament is point in English exegesis of the Old Testa- 
a dull or Avorn-out subject after reading this ment; indeed, even Delitzsch, whose pride it 
singularly attractive and also instructive com- is to leave no source of illustration unexplored, 
mentary. Its wealth of literary and historical is far inferior on this head to l)r Plutnptre.”— 
illustration surpasses anything to which we can Academy, Sept. lo, iSSi. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTPIEW in 

Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged; 
with Collations of the best Manuscripts. By J. M. Kemble, M.A. 
and Archdeacon Hardwick. Demy 4to. loj*. 

New Edition. By the Rev. Professor Skeat. {Li the Press. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK in Anglo- 

Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: with Col¬ 
lations exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A. late Fellow of ChrisPs College, and 
author of a MCESO-GOTHIC Dictionary. Demy 4to. los. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE, uniform 

with the preceding, by the same Editor. Demy 4to. loj*. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN, uniform 

with the preceding, by the same Editor. Demy 4to. los. 

T/ie Gospei according to St JoJui, in menced by that distinguished scholar, J. M. 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions: Kemble, some forty years ago. Of the par- 

Edited for the Syndics of the University ticular volume now before us, we can only say 
Press, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., it is worthy of its two predece.ssors. We repeat 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo- that the service rendered to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Cambridge, com- Saxon by this Synoptic, collection cannot easily 
pletes an undertaking designed and com- he overstated .’'—Contemporary Revieiv. 

THE POINTED PRAYER BOOK, being the Book of 
Common Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches. Royal 24mo. is. 6 d. 
The same in square 32mo. cloth. 6^. 

“The‘Pointed Prayer Book’deserves men- for the terseness and clearness of the direc¬ 
tion for the new and ingenious system on which tions given for using it,"— Times. 

the pointing has been marked, and still more 

TPIE CAMBRIDGE PSALTER^ for the use of Choirs and 
Q., . fQj- Congregations in which the Cam- 

. i cr Ih'. is used. Demy 8 vo. cloth extra, y.td. 

• ::i ■ s . ‘ ■ ■. 'ZS.M. 

THE PARAGRAPH PSALTER, arranged for the, use of 
Choirs by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Fcap. 4to. ^s. 

The same in royal 32mo. Cloth Is. Leather Is. 6 d. 

“The Paragraph Psalter exhibits all the and there is not a clergyman or organist in 

care, though t, and learnin.'fhr.t''’- \ England who should be without this Psalter 

ed with the works of the -i ■ ■ ‘ as a work of ref^rencG.^'—MoruingTost. 

Divinity at Cambridge v. :: 

THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE LATIN TRANS¬ 
LATION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF EZRA, discovered, 
and edited with an Introduction and Notes, and a facsimile of the 
MS., by Robert L. Bensly, M.A., Reader in Hebrew, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 4to. loi*. 

“Edited with true scholarly completeness." no exaggeration of the actual fact, if by the 
— Westminster Review. ^ ^ Bible we understand that of the larger size 

“It has been said of this book that it has which contains the Apocrypha, and if the 

adder] r. ■ .7h.' ;■) t’":; " k ''' ; Second Book of Esdras can be fairly called a 

as i.',; .•■I; s: j.u'.y r: j' -- :> part of ikt Saturday Review. 

Loudon m C. y. Clay Son^ Cambridge University Press Warehouse.^ 
Ave Mafia Lane. 
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THEOLOGY-(ANCIEirT). 

THE GREEK LITURGIES. Chiefly from original Autho- 

rities. By C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., Master of Christas College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Crown 4to. Paper covers, i^s. 


THE PALESTINIAN MISHNA. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., 

Lecturer in Plebrew at ChrisPs College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 21J’. 


SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS, comprising 

• Pirqe Aboth and Pereq R. Meir in Plebrew and English, with Cri¬ 
tical and Illustrative Notes. By Charles Taylor, D.D. Master 
of St JohiPs College, Cambridge, and Honorary Fellow of King's 
College, London. Demy 8vo. loi*. 


‘‘The ‘Masseketh Aboth’ stands at the 
head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It is 
of ancient date, claiming to conuiin the dicta 
of teachers who flourished from n.c. 200 to the 
same year of our ei*a. The precise time of its 
compilation in its present form is, of course, in 
doubt. Air Taylor’s explanatory and illustra¬ 
tive commentary is very full and satisfactory.” 
— Spectator, 

“If we mistake not, this is the first precise 
translation into the English language, accom¬ 
panied by scholarly notes, of any portion of the 
Talmud. In other words, it is the first instance 
of that most valuable and neglected portion of 


Jewish literature being treated in the same 
way as a Greek classic in an ordinary critical 
edition. Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 

may claim to be scholarly, and, moreover, of a 
scholarship unusually thorough and fini.shed.’ 
—Dull Hu University Jffag’asiue. 

“ \ ’ .1 ;.i .1 ‘I ■ I ■ ’!!: -i’ which does 

credi. -i r i , i > 'lort treatise 

from the ivhsnna, containing a .scries of sen¬ 
tences or maxims ascribed mostly to Jewish 
U::.:' ■ U' ceding, or immediately 

su." -.i j C. -I era...”— Contempo¬ 
rary Review. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA’S COMMENTARY 

ON THE MINOR EPISTLES OF S. PAUL. The Latin Ver¬ 
sion with the Greek Fragments, edited from the MSS. with Notes 
and an Introduction, by H. B. SWETE, D.D., Rector of Ashdon, 
Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. I., containing the Introduction, with Fac¬ 
similes of the MSS., and the Commentary upon Galatians—Colos- 
sians. Demy 8vo. 12^ 

“In clem oben verzeichneten Biiclie Hegt 

uns die erste Hillfte einer ■ .. ■■ ■ 

sorgfal:':: ;■«; r*--i- 

teten ■ :i.; '.•/ ■' In! r nut austulir- 

lichen Prolegomena unci reicnnaltigen kritis- 
chen und erJiiiiternclen Aninerkungen vor.”— 

Literarisches Ceutralhlatt. 

“It is the result of th(»rough, careful, and 
patient investigation of all the points bearing 
on the subject, and the results arc presented 
with admirable good sense and modesty.”— 

Guardiau, 

“Auf Grund diescr Quellen ist der Text 
bei Swete riiit niusterhafter Akrihte herge- 
steljt. Aber auch sonst hat der Herausgeber 
mit unermudlichem Fleisse und eingehend- 
.ster Sachkenntniss sein Work mit alien den- 
jenigen Zugaben ausgerustet, welclie bei cincr 
solchen Text-Ausgabe nur irgend ^ erwartet 
werdeii kOnnen. . , . Von den drei Haupt- 

VOLUM" the Commentary on i Thessalonians— 

Philemon, ■: ' , Indices. 12s, 

“Eine Ausgabe . . . fiirwelche alle xugang- “Mit dcd.selben .Sorgfalt bearbeilut die wir 

lichen Hiilfsmittel in niusterhafter JVei.se be- bei Jem ersten Tlieilc gcriihmt haljen.”— 

uixtzl wurden . . , eine reife Frucht siebenjahri- Literarisches Cc?itralllait Qn\Y ag, 1CB2). 
gen Fieisses.”— Thcoiogische Literainrzeitnn^ 

(Sept. 23, 1882). 


handschriften . . . siricl vortreffliche plioto- 
graphische Facsimile's beigegeben, wie fther- 
haupt das ganze^ Werk vim' der University 
Press zu Ctnubridge mit bekaunter Eleganz 
ausgeslattet i.st. —Theolog;ische Liieraiu 'rzei- 
tuug. 

“It is a hopeful sign, amid foreboding.s 
which arise about the theological learning of 
the Univer.sitie.s, that we have before ns the 
first instalment of a thoroughly scieiilific .aiicl 
painstaking work, coimneticed at Canibriilge 
and completed at a country rectory,”- Church 
Quarterly Review (Jan. 1881), 

“Hernn Swete’.s Ijeistung ist cine so 
tuchtige da.s.s wir das Werk in keinen hessereu 
Handeti wissen mcJchten, und mit doa .sicli- 
ersten Erwartungen auf das Gelingen (ler 
F i'-: i/UM ■ I :: seben .”—Cottingische 
(b.;, .1881). 


London : C, y . Cla y ^ Cambridge University Press JVa?r/touse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


SANCTI IREN^I EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS libros 

quinque adversus Hsereses, vcrsione Latina cum Coclicibus Claro- 
montano ac Arundeliano denuo collata, praemissa de placitis Gnos- 
ticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon Greece, Syriace, Armeniace, 
commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WiGAN 
Harvey, S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
I 8 a 

M. MINUCII FELICrS OCTAVIUS. The text newly 

revised from the original MS., with an English Commentary, 
Analysis, Introdudlion, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. 
Holden, LL.D. late Head Master of Ipswich School, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7A bd, 

THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS LIBRI 

TRES AD AUTOLYCUM edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis 
Indicibus instruxit Gulielmus Gilson Humphry, S.T.B. Collegii 
Sandiss. Trin. apucl Cantabrigienses quondam Socius, Post 8vo. 
SA 

THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM S. MATTITAil 

COMMENTARIUS, edited by W. G. Humphry, B.D. Prebendary 
of St PauPs, late Fellow of Trinity College. Demy Svo. 7 a bd. 

TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE SPEC- 
TACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, with Analysis and English Notes, 
by George Currey, D.D. Preacher at the Charter Plouse, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John^s College. Crown Svo. 5A 


THEOLOGYHENGLISH). 

WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the Ori- 
ginal MSS., enlarged with Materials hitheito unpublished. A new 
Edition, by A. Napier, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, 
Norfolk. 9 Vols. Demy Svo. 3 a 

TREATISE OF TPIE POPFS SUPREMACY, and a 
Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by Isaac Barrow. 
Demy Svo. 7 a bd. 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, edited 
by Temple Chevallter, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of St Catha- 
line’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. Revised by R. Sinker, 
B.D., Librarian of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. I2 a 


A new edition of Bishop Pearson’s famous 
work On the has just beeii issued by the 

Cambridge University Press. It is the well- 
known edition of Temple Chevallier, thoroughly 
overhauled by the Rev. R. Sinker, of Trinity 
College. The whole text and notes have been 
most carefully examined and corrected, and 
special pains have been taken to verify the al¬ 
most innumerable references. These have been 
more clearly and accurately given in very many 


places, and the citations themselves have been 
adapted to the best and newest texts of tlie 
several authors—texts which have undergone 
vast improvements within the last two centu¬ 
ries. The Indices have also been revised and 

enlarged.Altogether this appears to be the 

most complete and convenient edition as yet 
published of a work which has long been re¬ 
cognised in all quarters as a standard one."— 
Guardian. 


London ; C, y. Cla y Soat, Ca7nJ)ridge Univcj'sity Press Warehouse, 
, Ave Maria Lane. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPOSITION OF THE 
CREED written by the Right Rev. John Pearson, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Chester^ by W. H. Mill, D.D. late Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5s, 

WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, edited by 

G. E. CORRIE, D.D. Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain 
to the late Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

C^SAR MORGAN’S INVESTIGATION OF THE 

TRINITY OF PLATO, and of Philo Judaeus, and of the effe^s 
which an attachment to their writings had upon the principles and 
reasonings of the Fathers of the Christian Church. Revised by H. A. 
Holden, LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 4^'. 


TWO FORMS OF PRAYER OF THE TIME OF QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. Now First Reprinted. Demy 8vo. 6d. 


“From ‘ Collections and Notes' 1867—1S76, 
by W, Carew Hazlitt (p. 340), we learn that— 
‘A very remarkable volume, in the original 
vellum cover, and containing 25 Forms of 
Pr.ayer of the reign of Elizabeth, each with the 
autograph of Humphrey Dyson, has lately fallen 
into the hands of my friend Mr H. Pyne. It is 
mentioned specially in the Preface to the Par¬ 


ker Society’s volume of Occasional Forms of 
Prayer, but it had been lost sight of for 200 
years.’ By the kindness of the present pos¬ 
sessor of this valuable volume, containing in all 
25 distinct publications, I am enabled to re¬ 
print in the following pages the two Forms 
of Prayer supposed to have been lost.”— Ex- 
tractfrom the Pueface. 


SELECT DISCOURSES, by John Smith, late Fellow of 
Queens^ College, Cambridge. Edited by PL G. Williams, B.D. late 
Professor of Arabic. Royal 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


‘‘The ‘Select Discourses’ of John Smith, 
collected and published from his papers after 
his death, are, in my opinion, much the most 
considerable work left to us by this Cambridge 
School [the Cambridge PlatonistsJ. They have 
a right to a place in English literary history.” 
—Mr Matthew Aknold, in the Co 7 itempo¬ 
rary Ee 7 U(’w. 

“Of all the products of the Cambridge 
School, the ‘Select Discourses’ are perhaps 
the highest, .as they are the most accessible 

and ■’ '■ " —-■Dreciated...aiid indeed 

ho mind can read them 

unr as so directly into an 

atn:. ^ philosophy, luminous 


with the richest lights of meditative genius... 
He was one of those rare thinkers in whom 
largeness of view, and depth, and wealth of 
poetic and speculative insight, only served to 
evoke more fully the rr--’ 

he drew the mould of 1. ■> ■ w . ! . 

he vivified the substance oi it 
Principal Tulloch, Ratio 7 tal Theology ut- 
England m the x-^th Cejiiury. 

“We may instance Mr Henry Griffin Wil¬ 
liams’s revised edition of Mr John Smith's 
‘Select Discourses,’ which have won Mr 
Matthew Arnold’s aclrairation, as an example 
of worthy work for asi University Press to 
undertake. ’ *— Times. 


THE PIOMILIES, with Various Readings, and the Quo¬ 
tations from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. 
Edited by G. E. CORRTE, D.D., Master of Jesus College. Demy 
8vo. 7s, 6d, 

DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTI^ PRiELECTIONES 
decern Oxonii in Schola Theologica habitce a Roberto Sanderson, 
SS. Theologim ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, 
including an abridged Translation, by W. Whewell, D.D. late 
Master of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

ARCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tradls on Popery. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


London: C. J. Cla y Soet, Cambridge University Press Warehouse^ 
Ave Maria Lane, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


WILSON’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD OF 

explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ. Edited by T. TURTON, D.D. late 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. 5^*. 

LECTURES ON DIVINITY delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, by John Hey, D.D. Third Edition, revised by 1 . 
Turton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

ARABIC, SANSKRIT AND SYRIAC. 

POEMS OF BEHA ED DI'N ZOHEIR OF EGYPT. 

With a Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by h. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, formerly Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown 4to. 

Vol. I. The Arabic Text. ioj. 6 d. ; cloth extra. 15.L 
Vol. II. English Translation. 10.?. 6 ^.; cloth extra. 15.?. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that in remarked, by not un.skilful imitations of the 
both Prof. Palmer has made an addition to Ori- styles of several of our own favourite poets, 

ental literature for which scholars should be living and dead.”— Saturday 

grateful; and that, while his knowledge of “This sumptuous edition of the poems ot 

Arabic is a sufficient guarantee far his mastery Beha-ed-din Zoheir is a very welcome addiimu 
of the original, his English compositions are to the small series of Eastern poets accossililo 
distinguished by versatility, command of Ian- to readers who arc not Orientalists, — Aca- 
guage, rhythmical cadence, and, as we have demy, 

THE CHRONICLE OF JOSHUA THE STYLITE, com¬ 
posed in Syriac A.D. 507 with an English translation and notes, by 
W. Wrigi-it, LL.D., Professor of Arabic. Demy 8vo. 10.?. ^tL 

“ Die lehrreiche kleine Chronik Josuas hat eln Lehrmittel fiir den sj^rischen Unlerricht: e.s 
nach Assemani und Martin, in Wright einen erscheint auch gerade zur rechten ^eit, da die 
dritten Bearbeitcr gefunden, der sich um die zweite Ausgabe von Roediger.s syrischer Clirys- 
Emendation des Textes wie um die Erklavung tomathie im Buchhandel vollstilndig vergrifleii 
der Realien wesentlich verdient geraacht hat und diejenige von Kirsch-Bernstein nur uoch 
. . . Ws, Josua-Ausgabe ist eine sehr dankens- in wenigen Exemplaren vurlianden ist. — 
werte Gabe und besonders empfehlenswert als Deutsche Littcraturzeitunf^. 

KALILAH AND DIMNAH, OR, THE FABLES OF 

PILPAI; being an account of their literary history, together with 
an English Translation of the same, with Notes, by I. G. N. Kkitii- 
Falconer, M.A., Trinity College, formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hel^revv 
Scholar. Demy 8vo. \In I he Pt'css. 

NALOPAKHYANAM, OR, THE TALE OF NALA; 

containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 
Vocabulary in which each word is placed under its root, with refer* 
ences to derived words in Cognate Languages, and a sketch of 
Sanskrit Grammar. By the late Rev. Thomas Jarrett, M.A. 
Trinity College, Regius Professor of Hebrew. Demy 8vo. io.r. 

NOTES ON THE TALE OF NALA, for the u.sc of 
Classical Students, by J. Peile, M.A., Litt. D,, Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ’s College. Demy 8vo. I2 j*. 

CATALOGUE OF THE BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 

MANUSCRIPTS in the University Library, Cambridge. Edited 
by C. Bendall, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 

“It is unnecessary to state how the com- those concerned in it on the result.. , Mr Hen- 
pilation of the present catalogue came to be dall has entitled himself to the thanks of ail 
placed in Mr Bendall’s hands; from the cha- Oriental^ scholur.s, and we hope he may have 
racter of his work it is evident the .selection before him a long course of .successful lubour in 
was judicious, and we may fairly congratulate the field he has choaend^—-A thena’?au. 

Lo 7 tdon: C. y. Clay ^ Son, Cambridge University Pj'css Warehouse^ 
Ave Maria Lane, 
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GEEEK AUD LATIN CLASSICS, &c. (See also pp. 24 - 27 .) 

SOPHOCLES: The Plays and Fragments, with Critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
JEBB, M.A., LL,D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Part 1. Oedipus Tyrannus. Demy Svo. i^s. 


“Of In's explanatory and critical notes we 
can only speak with admiration. Thorough 
scholarship combines with ta.ste, erudition, and 
boundless industry to make, this first volume a 
pattern of editing. The work is made com¬ 
plete by a prose tran.slation, upon page.s alter¬ 
nating with the text, of which we may say 
shortly that it display.s sound judgment and 
taste, without sacrificing precision to poetry of 
e.vpre.ssion. — T/u’ Times. 

“This larger edition he has deferred these 
many years for reason.s which he has given in 
his preface, and which we accept with entire 
satisfaction, as we have now the Ijrst portion 
of a work composed in the fulness of his powers 
and with all the resources of fine erudition and 
laboriously earned experience.-.We \yiil confi¬ 
dently aver, then, that the edition is neither 
tedious nor long; for we get in one compact 
volume .such a cyclopaedia of in.struction, such 
a variety of helps to the full comprehension of 
the poet, as not so many years ago would have 
needed a small library, and all this instruction 
and assistance given, not in a dull and pedantic 
way, but in a style of singular clearnes.s and 


vivacity, In fact, one might take this edition 
with him on a journey, and, without any other 
help whatever, acquire with comfort and de¬ 
light a thorough acquaintance with the noblest 
production of, perhaps, the most difficult of all 
Greek poets—the most difficult, yet pos.sessed 
at the same time of an immortal charm for one 
who has mastered him, a.s Mr Jebb has, and 
can feel .so subtly perfection of form and lan¬ 
guage...We await with lively expectation the' 
continuation, and_ completion of hlr Jebb’s 
great task, and it is a fortunate thing that Ins' 
power of work seems to be as great as the style' 
is happy in which the work is done.-’—7'//^ 
Athe?ici‘uin, 

“An edition which marks a definite ad¬ 
vance, which is whole in itself, and brings a 
mass of solid and well-wrought material such 
as future constructors will desire to adapt, is 
definitive in the only applicable sense of the 
term, and such is the edition of Professor Jebb. 
No man is better fitted to e.vpre.ss in relation to 
Sophocles the mind of the present generation.'^ 
— The Saturday Rcvieztj. 


AESCHYLI FABULAK—IKETIAES XOH^OPOI IN 
LIBRO MEDICEO MENDOSE SCRIPTAE EX VV. DD. 
CONIECTURIS EMENDATIUS EDITAE cum Scholiis Graecis- 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D, 
Demy Svo. ^s. 6 d, 

THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. With a Trans¬ 
lation in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
New Edition Revised. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek. Crown Svo. 6 s, 

“One of the best editions of the masterpiece value of this volume alike to the poetical 
of Greek tragedy.”— Athencenm, translator, the critical scholar, and the ethical 

“It is needless to multiply proofs of the student .”—Saturday Review. 


THE THE^TETUS OF PLATO with a Translation and 

Notes by the same Editor. Crown Svo. js. 6 d. 

ARISTOTLE.—nEPI WXHS. ARISTOTLE’S PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY, in Greek and English, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Edwin Wallace, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Demy Svo. iSj". 


“In an elaborate introduction Mr Wallace 
collects and correlates all the passagc.s from the 
various works of Aristotle bearing on these 
points, and this lie does with a width of Jearn- 
>ng that marks him out as one of our foremost 
Aristotelic schul.nrs, and with a critic.il acumen 
that is fin* from ammm.^—Glas^Qinu Hernid. 

“The notes arc exactly what such note.s 
ought to he,—helps to the student, not mere 
display.s of learning, liy far the more valuable 
parts of the notes are neither critical nor lite¬ 
rary, htiL philosophical and expository of the 
thought, and of the connection of thouglit, in 
the treatise itself. In thi.s relatiun the notes are 
invnliuihle. Of the translation, it may be .said 
that an English reader may fairly niaster by 
means of it this great treatise of Aristotle."— 
Sjl>ectator. 

“M. Wallace a mis h profit to us Ics travaux 


de ses devancier.s, et il nous semblc avoir 
rciissi le premier dans J’interpretation de cer¬ 
tains pas.sages qui avaient jusque-la resiste nii.v 
efforts de tous les conimentaires .”—Rcima Phi¬ 
losophic ne. 

“Wallace's Ilcarbeitung dcr Arlstoteliscben 
Psychologie ist das Werk chics denkenden iind 
in alien Schriften des Aristoleles iind griisslen- • 
teils aucli in der ncucren Litteratur zii densel- 
ben belesciien Manne.s . . . Der schwiicliste • 
Tell der Arbeit ist der kritische. . , Al;er in 
alien dieseii Dingen liegt aiioh nach der Ab- 
sicht des nicht der .Scliwerpunkt 

seiner Arbeit, sondern . . . Unci so sei schiiess- 
lich nocli cinmal das Gauze von Wallace'.s 
Arbeit iin gnnzen genoniinen als cin wcrtvril,les 
I-Iiilfsinittel fiir das Studium der bearbeiteten 
Schrift auf da.s wiirmste enipfohlen. —Prof. 
Susemilil in Philologische Wochensch?ift. 


London : C. J. Clay Sojv, Cambridge University Press JFare/wuse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


ARISTOTLE.--nEPI AIKAI02TNH2. THE FIFTH 
BOOK OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Edited by Henry Jackson, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity CollegCj 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 6 s, 

“It is not too much to say that some of the -vvill hope that this is not the only portion of 
points he discusses liave never had so much the Aristotelian writings which he is likely to 
light thrown upon them before, . . . Scholars edit.”— Athcnceiivi. 


ARISTOTLE. THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary 

by the late E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, re¬ 
vised and edited by J. E. Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. With a biographical Memoir 
by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Litt. D. 3 Vols., Demy 8vo. 2ii’. 

“This'. h '-;'v ^ iVT''li'r’.l.'rr ? “Mr Sandys has performed his arduous 

University •' . !.; I .■ : i. ■■. duties with marked ability and admirable tact. 

wishes to 1 .:, i “4.1. , In every part of his work—revising, sup- 

tained in the of Aristotle, to Mr Cope’s plementing, and completing—he has done ex¬ 
edition he must go.”— Accidevty. ceedingly well,”— Examiner, 

A SELECTION OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, with 

Introductions and Annotations by E. S. Roberts, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. [/;/ the Press. 

PINDAR. OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. With 

Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory 
Essays. Edited by C, A. M. Fennell, M.A., Litt. D., late Fellow 
of Jesus College. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

“Mr Fennell deserves the thanks of all olas- in comparative philology.”— Aihcnmtm. 
sical students for his careful and scholarly ecli- “Considered simply as a contribution to the 

tion of the Olympian and Pythian odes. He study and criticism of Pindar, Mr FenneU's 

brings to his task the necessary enthusiasm for edition is a work of great merit.”— Saturday 

his author, great industry, a sound judgment, Revieiv, 
and, in particular, copious and minute learning 


-THE ISTHMIAN AND NEMEAN ODES. By the same 

Editor. Crown 8vo. gs. 

“...Asa handy and instructive edition of valuable help to the study of the most difficult 
a difficult classic no work of recent years sur- of Greek autliors, and is enriched with notes 
passes Mr Fennell’s ‘Pindar.*”— Atkeiueum. on points of scholarship and etymology which 

“This work is in no way inferior to could only have been written by a scholar of 
the previous volume. The commentary affords very high attainments .”—Saturday Review. 

PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, with In¬ 
troductions and English Notes, by F. A. Paley, M.A. Editor of 
Aeschylus, etc. and J. E. Sandys, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

Part I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum 
de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. Crown 8vo. dj*. 

“Mr Paley*s scholarship is sound and literature which bears upon his author * and 

accurate, his experience of editing wide, and the elucidation of matters of daily life in the 

if he is content to devote his learning and delineation of which Demosthenes is so rich 

abilities to the production of such manuals obtains full justice at his hands. . . We 

as these, they will be received with gratitude hope this edition may lead the way to 'a*iuore 
throughout the higher schools of the country. general study of these speeches in schools 
Mr Sandys is deeply read in the German than has hitherto been possible.”— 

Part II. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.,* Nicostra- 
turn, Cononem, Calliclem. Crown 8vo. ^js. 6 d. 

“ It is longsince we have come upon a work mosthenes * ."—Saturday Reviciv. 

evincing more pains, scholarship, and varied “.the edition reflects credit on 

research ^ and illustration than Mr Sandys’s Cambridge scholarship, and ought to he ex¬ 
contribution to the ‘Private Orations of De- tensively used.”— At/ienamm. 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST ANDROTION AND 

AGAINST TIMOCRATES, with Introductions and English Conr- 
mentary, by William Wayte, M.A., late Professor of Greek, Uni¬ 
versity College, London, Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. ys, 6 d, 

« There is an excellent introduction to and each paragraph of the text there is a summary 
analysis of each speech, and at the beginning of of scholarship or with points of Athenian law ” 
of Its subject-matter ... The notes are uni- —Saturday Review. ’ 

iormly good, whether they deal with questions 


London: C, J. Clay Sort, Cambridge University Press Warehotisj^, 
Avc Maria Lane. 
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THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS. By Percy Gardner, 

M.A., F.S.A., Disney Professor of Archasology. With i6 Autotype 
plates, containing photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. 
Impl. 4to. Cloth extra, ^i. i is. 6 d.\ Roxburgh (Morocco back), £2. 2s. 


‘‘Professor Gardner’s book is written with 
such lucidity and in a manner so straightfor¬ 
ward that it may ■well win converts, and it may 
be distinctly recommended to that omnivorous 
class of readers—‘men in the schools.’ The his¬ 
tory of ancient coins is so interwoven with and 
so vividly illustrates the history of ancient States, 
that studentsof Thucydides and Herodotus can¬ 
not afford to neglect Professor Gardner’s intro¬ 
duction to Hellenic numismatics.”— Saturday 
Review. 

‘ The Tj'pes of Greek Coins ’ is a work which 


is less purely and dryly scientific. Neverthe¬ 
less, it takes high rank as proceeding upon a 
truly scientific basis at the same time that it 
treats the subject of numismatics in an attrac¬ 
tive style and is elegant enough to justify its 
appearance in the drawing-room .... Six¬ 
teen autotype plates reproduce with marvellous 
realky more than six hundred types of picked 
specimens of coins in every style, from the 
cabinets of the Piritish Museum and other col¬ 
lections, — A tkeuceuvi. 


THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. With Introduction, 

Critical Notes, and Archaiiological Illustrations, by J. E. Sandys, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John^s College, Cambridge, and Public 
Orator. Crown 8vo. loj-. 6 d. 

“ Of the present edition of the Race/ice by Mr 
Sandys we inay safely say that never before has 
a Greek play, in England at least, had fuller 
justice done to its criticism, interpretation, 
and archaeological illustration, whether fur the 
young student or the niore advanced scholar. 

The Cambridge Public Orator may be said to 
have taken tlie lead in issuing a complete edi¬ 
tion of a Greek play, which is destined perhaps 
to gain redoubled favour now that the study of 
ancient monuments has been applied to its il¬ 
lustration."— Saturday^ Rnnew. 

“The volume is interspersed with well- 
executed woodcuts, and its general attractive¬ 
ness of form rellects great credit on the Uni¬ 
versity Pre.s.s. In tiie notes Mr Sandys has more 
than sustained his well-earned reputation as a 
careful and learned editor, and shows consider- 

ESSAYS ON THE ART OF PHEIDIAS. By C. Wald- 

STEIN, M.A., Phil. D., Reader in Classical Archaeology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. \_In the Press. 

PLATO’S PHHiDO, literally translated, by the late E. M. 
Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised by Henry 
Jackson, M.A., Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy Svo. 5^. 

M. TULLI CICERONIS DE FINIBUS BONORUM 

ET MALORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. The text revised and 
explained ; With a Translation by James S. Reid, M.L., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 3 Vols. \In the Press. 
VoL. III. Containing the Translation. Demy Svo. Ss. 

M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES, 

with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious ' 
Indices, by H. A. Holden, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. gs. 

“Dr Holden has Esued an edition of what assumed after two mo.st thorough revisions, 
is perliaps the easiest and most popular of leaves little or nothing to be desired in the full- 
Cicero’s philosophical works, the de OJ/^ciis, ness and accuracy of its treatment alike of the 
which, especially in the form which it has now matter and the language.”— Acade/uy. 

M. TVLLI CICERONIS PRO C RABIRIO [PERDVEL- 
LIONIS REO] ORATIO AD OVIRITES With Notes Introduc¬ 
tion and Appendices by W E FIeitland MA, Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. ys. 6d. 


able advance in freedom and lightness of style. 
. . . Under such circumstances it is superfluous 
to say that for the purposes of teachers and ad¬ 
vanced .students this handsome edition far sur- 
pas.se.s all its predecessors.”— Athenceuni. 

“It has not, like so many such books, been 
hastily produced to meet the momentary need 
of some particular examination; but it has em¬ 
ployed for some years the labour and thought 
of a highly finished scholar, whose aim seems 
to have been that hi.s book should go forth iotits 
teres atqne rotuudns, armed at all points with 
all that may throw light upon its subject. The 
result is a work which will not only assist the 
schoolboy or undergraduate in his tasks, but 
will adorn the library of the scliolar.*'— The 
Guardian. 


London : C. J. Cl a v SOjY, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


M. TULLII CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM 

Libri Tres, with Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. 
MayoRj M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s Col¬ 
lege, London^ together with a new collation of several of the English 
MSS. by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol 1 . Demy Svo. lOi-. 6 d, Vol. II. I2J’. 6 d. 

Vo L. 111 . I;i the Press. 

“ Such editions as that of which Prof, Mayor way admu-ably suited to meet the needs of the 

has given us the first instalment will doubtless student.. . The notes of the editor are all that 

do much to remedy this utideserved neglect. ^ It could be expected from his well-known learn- 
is one on which great pains and much learning ing and scholaiship/’— Academy. 

have evidently been expended, and is in every 

P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA cum Prolegomenis 
et Commentario Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit Ben¬ 
jamin Hall Kennedy, S.T.P., Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. 
Extra Fcap. Svo. 5sf. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy in the University of Glasgow. Collected from different 
Scientific Periodicals from May 1841, to the present time. Vol. I. 
Demy Svo. iSj*. [Vol. 11 . Immediately. 

“Wherever exact science has found a fol- borne rich and abundant fruit. Twenty years 
lower Sir William Thomson's name is known as after its date the International Conference of 

a leader and a master. For a space of 40 years Electricians at Paris, assisted by the author 

each of his successive contributions to know- himself, elaborated and promulgated a series of 

ledge ill the domain of experimental and mathe- rules and units which are but the detailed ouL- 

matical physics has been recognized as marking come of the principles laid down in these 

a stage in the progress of the subject. But, un- papers.”— Times. 

happily for the mere learner, he is no writer of “We are convinced that nothing has had a 
text-books, rlis eager fertility overflows into greater effect on the progress of the theories of 
the nearest available journal, . , The papers in electricity and magnetism during the last ten 

this volume deal largely with the subject of the years than the publication of Sir W. Thomson’s 

dynamics of heat. They begin with two or reprint of papers on electrostatics and magnet- 

three ai tides which were in part written at the Lm, and we believe that the present volume is 

age of 17, before the author had commenced destined in no less degree to further the ad- 

residence as an undergraduate in Cambridge. vancement of phy.sical science. We owe the 

. . . No student of mechanical engineering, modern dynamical theory of heat almo.st wholly 

who aims at the higher levels of his profession, to Joule and Thomson, and Clausius and Ran- 

can afford to be ignorant of the principles and, kine, and we have here collected together the 

methods set forth in these great memoirs . . . whole of Thomson’s inve.stigations on this .snb- 

Xhe article on the absolute measurement of ject, together with the papers published jointly 

electric and galvanic quantities (1851) has by himself and Joule.”— 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS, by 
George Gabriel Stokes, M.A., D.C.L, LL,D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and 
Transactions, rvith Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. 15J. Vol. II. 15A Volume III. In the Press. 

“ Jhe volume of Professor Stoke.s’s papers necessary, dissertations. There nothing is 

contains much more than his bydrodynamical . slurred over, nothing extenuated. We learn 
papers. The undulatory theory of light is exactly the weaknesses of the theory, and 

treated, and the difficulties connected with its the direction in which the completer theory of 

application to certain phenomena, such as aber- the future must be sought for. The same spirit 

ration are carefully examined and resolved. pervades the papers on pure mathematics which 

. Such difficulties are commonly passed over with are included in the volume. They have a .severe 

in the text-books . . . Those to accuracy of style which well befits the subtle 

whom difficulties like these are real stumbling- nature of the subjects, and inspires the com- 

Ple.«tc„n6de„ceintheirauthar.»_r/«ri.,... 

THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE PROF. 
J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. Niven, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Royal 4to. _ Press. 

Lo 7 ido?t: C. y. Cl Ay Cainbridge University Press Warehouse. 

Ave Maria Lane. 
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A TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 0/ Edinburgh. 
Part I. Demy 8vo. i6r. 

“In this, the second edition, we notice a form within the time at our disposal would he 
large amount of new matter, the importance ctf utterly inadequate.’’— J^atwe. 
which is such that any opinion which we could 

Part IL Demy 8vo. 18.?. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PPIILOSOPHY. By Pro¬ 
fessors Sir W. Thomson and P. G. Tait. Part I. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition, gj*. 

PIISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS. By J. Gow, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. {Ncaf'ly ready. 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI¬ 
NANTS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS IN ANALYSIS AND 
GEOMETRY, by Robert Forsyth Scott, M.A., of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. J2s. 

“This able and comprehensive treatise will searches on this subject which have hitherto 
be welcomed by the student as bringing within been fur the most part inaccessible to him.”— 
his reach the results of many important re- Athenmt 7 )t. 

PIYDRODYNAMICS, a Treatise on the Mathematical 
■Theory of the Motion of Fluids, by HORACE Lamb, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, by Joseph 
Fourier. Translated, with Notes, by A. Freeman, M.A., Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

“ It is time that Fourier’s masterpiece, T/id process employed by the author.”— Contcuiyio- 
A 7 ialytical Theory nf Heai^ translated by Mr rary Review, October, 1S78. 

Alex. Freeman, sliould be introduced to those “There cannot be two opinions as to the 

English students of Mathematics who do not value and importance of the Tkeoriedc icx Cfia^ 
follow with freedom a treatise in any langu.ige letxr. , . It is still the text-book of Heat Con- 
but their own. It is a model of mathematical duction, and there seems little present prospect 
reasoning applied to physical phenomena, and of its being superseded, though it is already 
is remarkable for the ingenuity of the analytical more than half a century old.”— NaUire. 

THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES OF THE Plonour- 
able Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. 
Edited from the original manuscripts in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, K. G., by the late J. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. iSj. 

“Every department of editorial duty ap- faction to Prof, Maxwell to see this goodly 
pears to have been most conscientiously per- volume completed before his life's work was 
formed ; and it miust have been no small satis- ~^Aihefi€eu 77 t. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS. 

By P, G. Tait, M.A,, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 14^’. 

THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BAR- 

ROW, D.D. Edited by W. Whewell, D.D. Demy 8vo. 6 d. 

AN ATTEMPT TO TEST THE THEORIES OF 
CAPILLARY ACTION by Francis Bashforth, B.D., late Pro¬ 
fessor of Applied Mathematics to the Advanced Class of Royal 
Artillery Officers, Woolwich, and J. C. Adams, M.A., F.R.S. 
Demy 4to. £1. is. 

NOTES ON QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Concise and 
Explanatory. By H. J. H. Fenton, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S., Demon¬ 
strator of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Late Scholar 
of Christ’s College. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 

London : C. J. Clay SoiTy Cambiddge University Press Warehouse^ 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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A TREATISE ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY, by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Prce- 
lector in Chemistry of Gonville and Cains College. Demy Svo. i 

A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS, 

by S. H. Vines, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. [Nearly ready, 

THE FOSSILS AND PALAEONTOLOGICAL AFFIN¬ 
ITIES OF THE NEOCOMIAN DEPOSITS OF UPWARE 
AND BRICKHILL with Plates, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for the Year 1879. By W. Keeping, M.A., F.G.S. Demy Svo. lor. 6//. 
A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND PAPERS ON PRO¬ 
TOZOA, CCELENTERATES, WORMS, and certain smaller groups 
of animals, published during the years t86i —1883, by D’Arcy Yh 
Thompson, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In the P 7 'ess. 

COUNTERPOINT. A Practical Course of Study, by Pro¬ 
fessor Sir G. A. Macfarren, M.A., Mus. Doc. Fifth Edition, 
revised. Demy 4to. ys, 6 d. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at the Obser¬ 
vatory of Cambridge by the late Rev. James Challis, M.A,, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. For various Years, from 1846 to i860. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS from 1861 to 1865. 

Vol. XXI. Royal 4to. 15^. From 1866 to 1869. Vol. XXII. 
Royal 4to. [Nea^dy ready, 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF BIRDS 

formed by the late FI. E. Strickland, now in the possession of the 
University of Cambridge. By Osbert Salvin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Strickland Curator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. £1, u. 

“The discrimhiating notes which Mr Salvin ^ “The author has formed a definite and, as 
has here and there introduced make the book it seems to us, a righteous idea of what the 
indispensable to every worker on what the catalogue of a collection should be, and, allow- 
Ainericans call “the higher plane” of the ing for some occasional slips, has effectively 
science of birds. ’*—A cadeiny. carried it out.”— Notes and Queries. 

A CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS (in¬ 
cluding Tasmania and the Island of Timor), Stratigraphically and 
Zoologically arranged, by R, Etheridge, Jun., F.G.S., Acting Pale¬ 
ontologist, H.M. Geol. Survey of Scotland. Demy 8vo. ioj*. 6 d . 

, “The work 1.5 arranged with great clearness, consulted by the author, and an index to the 
and contains a full list of the books and papers genera.”— Saim-day Review. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 
VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE, for the Use of Stu¬ 
dents in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. 2J. 6 d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
BRITISH PALAEOZOIC ROCKS, by the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, 
M.A., F.R.S., and Frederick M'^Coy, F.G.S. OneyoL, Royal 4to. 
Plates, ;£i. ij’. 

. A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF CAM¬ 
BRIAN AND SILURIAN FOSSILS contained in the Geological 
Museum of the University of Cambridge, by J. W. Salter, F.G.S. 
With a Portrait of Professor Sedgwick. Royal 4to. ys. 6 d. 
CATALOGUE OF OSTEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS con¬ 
tained in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. 
Demy Svo. 2s. 6 d. 


Londo?i: C. y. Cla v Son, Cambridge University Press JVarehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CRIMINAL LIABILITY. By E. C. 

CLARK; LLD., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge; also of Lincoln’s InU; Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

“Prof. Clark’s little book is the substance Students of jurisprudence^ will find much to 

of lectures delivered by him. upon those por- interest and instruct them in the work of Prof, 

lions of Austin’s work on jurisprudence which Clark.”— Ai/ietneum. 

deni with the “operation of sanctions” . . . 

PRACTICAL JURISPRUDENCE, a Comment on Austin. 
By E. C. CLARK; LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law. Crown 
8vo. <^s. 

“Dainit schliosst dieses iuhaltreiche und tical Jurisprudence.”— K.oi\\g. Cent; nibiatt/Ur 

nach alien Seiten anregende Buch iiber Prac- Kechtnuksenscka/t, 


A SELECTION OF THE STATE TRIALS. By J. W. 

Willis-Bund, M.A., LL.B.; Barrister- at- Law, Professor of Con¬ 
stitutional Law and Plistoiy, University College, London. Crown 
8vo. Vols. 1 . and 11 . In 3 parts. 3or. 


“Mr Willis-Bund has edited ‘A Selection of 
Cases from the State Trials’ which is likely to 
form a very valuable addition to the standard 
literature... There can be no doubt, therefore, 
of the interest that can be found in the State 
trials. But they are large and unwieldy, and it 
is impossible for the general reader to come 
across them. Mr Willis- 13 iind has therefore 
done good service in making a selection diat 
is in the first vulunie reduced to a commodious 
form .”—The Exajuincr. 

“This work is a very useful contribution to 
that important branch of the constitutional his¬ 
tory of England which is conccimed with the 
growth and development of the law of treascm, 
as it may be gathered from trials before the 
ordinary courts, The author has very wisely 
distinguished these cases from those of ini- 
IJcachment for treason before Parliament, which 
lie proposes to treat in a future volume under 
the general head ‘ Proceedings in Parliament.”’ 
— The Academy. 

“ This is a work of such obvious utility that 
the only wonder is that no one should have un¬ 
dertaken it before ... In many respects there¬ 
fore, although the trials are more or loss 
abridged, this is for the ordinary student’s pur¬ 
pose not only a more handy, but a more useful 

Vol. III. 


work than Plowell’s .”—Saturday Review. 

“ But, although the book is most interesting 
to the historian of constitutional law, it is also 
not without considerable value to those who 
seek information with regard to procedure and 
the growth of the law of evidence. We should 
add that Mr Wiilis-Bund has given short pre¬ 
faces and appendices to the trials, so as to_^ form 
a connected narrative of the events in history 
to which they relate. We can thoroughly re¬ 
commend the book .”—Law Times. 

“To a large class of readers Mr Willis- 
Bund’s compilation will^ thus be of great as¬ 
sistance, for he presents in a convenient form a 
judicious selection of the principal statutes and 
the leading cases bearing on the crime of trea¬ 
son . . . For all classes of readers these volumes 
possess an indirect interest, arising from the 
nature of the cases themselves, from the men 
who were actors in them, and from the numerous 
points of social life which are incidentally illus¬ 
trated in the course of the trials. On these 
features we have not dwelt, but have preferred 
to show that the book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject with which it pro¬ 
fesses to deal, namely, the history of the law of 
treason .”—A theJUBuni. 


In the Press, 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERPETUAL EDICT 

OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, collected, arranged, and annotated by 
Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College, and 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“In the present book we have the fruits of 
the same kind of thorough and well-ordered 
study which was brought to bear upon the notes 
to the Commentaries and the Institutes . . . 
Hitherto the Edict has been almost inac¬ 
cessible to the ordinary English student, and 


such a student will be interested as well as per¬ 
haps surprised to find how abundantly the ex¬ 
tant fr.agments illustrate and clear up points 
which ' ■ ’ ’ ■ ■ ■ * ' ■ ’ ni- 

mentai , , . . ■ . —. 

Law Times, 


London: C, y. Clay Son, Cambridge University Press Warehotise, 
Avc Maila Laiie, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF JUS¬ 
TINIAN’S DIGEST. Containing an account of its composition 
and of the lurists used or referred to therein, together with a full 
Commentary on one Title (de usufructu), by Henry J OHN Roijy, M.A., 
formerly Classical Lecturer in St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Prof, of Jurisprudence, University College, London. Demy 8vo. iSj-. 

“Not an obscurity, pliilologica], historical, tabled and developed. Roman law, almost 
or legal, has been left unsifted. More inform- more than Roman legions, was the backbone 
iiig aid .still has been .supplied to the .student of of the Roman commonwealth. Mr Roby, by 
the Digest at large by a preliminary account, has careful sketch of the sages of Roman law, 
covering nearly 300 pages, of the mode of from Se.vtu.s Pajiirius, under Tanjiiiu the 
composition of the Digest, and of the jurists Proud, to the Byzantine ] 3 ar, has contributed to 
whose decisions and arguments constitute its reifdcr the tenacity and durability of the most 
substance. Nowhere else can a clearer view enduring polity the world has ever c.\i)ericnced 
be obtained of the personal succession by which somewhat more intelligible.’'— Times, 

the tradition of Roman legal science was sus- 

THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES OF 
ULPIAN. (New Edition, revised and enlarged.) With a Trans¬ 
lation and Notes, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, 
late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and 
Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, formerly Law Student of Trinity Plali and Chancellor’s 
Medallist for Legal Studies. Crown 8vo. i6s. 

“ As scholars and as editors Messrs Abdy way of reference or nece.ssary explanation, 
and Walker have done their work ^yell. . . For Thus the Roman jurist is allowed to speak for 

one tliir""'’’" -j.-....- .1-:-.i commen- himself, and the reader feels that he is really 

dation, us to the >' :V. .’'..R.- r,.bi the original, and not a 

reader ■ nerely by . . ofit.”— Atheitmim. 

THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, translated with 
Notes by J. T, Abdy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, late Regius 
Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Hall; and Bryan Walker, M.A,, LL.D., Law 
Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge ; late Fellow and Lecturer 
of Corpus Christi College j and formerly Law Student of Trinity 
Hall. Crown 8vo. 

“We welcome here a valuable contribution the ordinary student, who.se attention is dis- 
to the study of jurisprudence. The text of the tracted from the subject-matter by the dif- 
Insiiintes is occasionally perplexing, even to ficulty of struggling through the language in 
practised scholars, whose knowledge of clas- which it is contained, it will be almo.st iiidis- 
sical models does not always avail them in pensable.”— Spectator. 

dealing with the technicalities of legal phrase- “The notes ai-e learned and carefully com- 

ology. Nor can the ordinary dictionaries be piled, and this edition will be found useful to 
expected to furnish all the help that is wanted. students. Tunes. 

This translation will then be of great use. To 

SELECTED TITLES FROM THE DIGEST, annotated 
by B. Walker, M.A., LL.D. Part L Mandati vel Contra. Digest 
XVII. I. Crown 8vo. 5 ^. 

“This small volume is published as an ex- Mr Walker de.serves credit for the way in which 
periment. The author proposes to publish an he has performed the task undertaken. Tlie 
annotated edition and translation of several translation, as might be expected, is scholarly.” 
books of the Digest if this one is received with — Lem Times. 
favour. We are pleased to be able to say that 

7- Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio and De Adquirenda vel 

amittenda possessione. Digest XLI. i and ii. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

- Part III. De Condictionibus. Digest xii. i and4—7 and Digest 

XIII. I—3. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, with the Notes 

of Barbeyrac and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation 
of the Text, by W. Whewell, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 
3 Vois, Demy 8 VO. 12.?. The translation separate, di-. 

London : C. y. Cl A y Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane* 
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HISTORY. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY AND 
PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, by J. R. Seeley, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, with Portraits and Maps. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. gor. 


“ If we could conceive anything similar to 
a protective system in the intellectual depart¬ 
ment, we might perhaps look forward to a time 
when our historians would raise the cry of pro¬ 
tection for native industry. Of the unquestion¬ 
ably greatest German men of modern history— 
I speak of Frederick the Great, Goedre and 
Stein—the first two found long since in Carlyle 
and Lewes biographers who have undoubtedly 
driven their German competitors out of the 
field. And now in the year just past Professor 
Seeley of Cambridge has presented us with a 
biography of Stein which, though it modestly 
declines competition with German works and. 
disowns the presumption of teaching us Ger- 
inan.s our own history, yet casts into the shade 
by its brilliant superiority all that we have our¬ 
selves hitherto written about Stein ."—Deutsche 
Rnudschau. 

“ In a notice of this kind scant justice can 
he done to a work like the one before us; no 
short rdsumd can give even the most meagre 
notion of the contents of these volumes, which 
contain no page that is superfluous, and none 
that is uninteresting.... To understand the 


Germany of to-day one must study the Ger¬ 
many of many yesterdays, and now that study 
has been made easy by this work, to which no 
one can hesitate to assign a vpy high place 
among those recent histories which have aimed 
at original research.*'— Athenoitun, 

“The book before us fills an important gap 
in English—nay, European—^historical litera¬ 
ture, and bridge.s over the history of Prussia 
from the time of Frederick the Great to the 
days of Kaiser Wilhelm. It thus gives the 
reader standing ground whence he may regard 
contempoi-ary events in Germany in their pro- 
er historic light. . . We congratulate Cam- 
ridge and her Professor of History on the 
appearance of such a noteworthy production. 
And we may add that it is something upon 
which we may congratulate England that on 
the especial field of the Germans, history, on 
the history of their own country, by the use of 
iheir own literary weapons, an Englishman ha.s 
produced a history of Germany in the Napo¬ 
leonic age far superior to any that exists in 
German. *'— Examiner. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE. By W. Cunningham, M.A., late Deputy to the 
Knight bridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. With 


Maps and Charts. Crown 8vo. 

“He is, however, undoubtedly sound in the 
main, and his work deserves recognition as the 
result of immense industry and research in a 
field in which the labourers have hitherto been, 
comparatively Hit'n.”—Scotsman. 

“ Mr Cunningham is not likely to di.sap- 
point any readers except such as begin by mis¬ 
taking the character of his book. He does not 
promise, and does not give, an account of the 


I2Y. 

dimensions t> T’ ‘ ■’ * - ’ com¬ 
merce have ... 2S5 of 

growth that he is concerned ; and this process 
he traces with the philosophical insight which 
distinguishes between what is important and 
what is trivial. He thus follows with care, 
.skill, and deliberation a single thread through 
the maze of general English history."— Guar* 
dian. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL INJUNCTIONS OF 
i 535 » by James Bass Mullinger, M.A. Demy 8vo. (734 pp.), i2y. 

tinue his labours, and give us a history of the 
University during the troublous times of the 
Reformation and the Civil War.”— Atkeneenm, 
“ Mr Mullinger’s work is one of great learn¬ 
ing and research, which can hardly fail to 
become a standard book of reference on the 
subject. , . We can most strongly recommend 
this book to our readers."— Spectator. 


“We trust Mr Mullinger will yet continue 
his history and bring it down to our own day.” 
— Academy, 

“He has brought together a mass of in¬ 
structive details respecting the rise and pro¬ 
gress, not only of his own University, but of 
all the principal Universities of the Middle 
Ages... We hope some day that he may con- 


VOL, 11 . From the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of 
Charles the First. Demy 8vo. i8s. 


London: C. J. Cl A v Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse^ 

Avc Maria Lane. 
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i8 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY. 

Accompanied by a short narrative of events, with references to the 
sources of information and extracts from the ancient authorities, by 
Carl Peter. Translated from the German by G. Chawner, 
M.A, Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 
4to. los, 

“As a handy book of reference for genuine ticular point as quickly as possible, the Tables 
students, or even fur learned men who want to are uscfulT—Acacle^uy. 
lay their hands on an authority for some par- 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

By the same. [Pi'epariug, 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST, by Thomas Baker, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St John’s. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 24s, 

“To antiquaries the book will be a source The work displays very wide reading, and 

of almost inexhaustible amusement, by his- it will be of great use to members of the col- 

toriaus it will be found a work of considerable lege and of the university, and, perhaps, of 

.service on questions respecting our social pro- still greater use to students of English his- 

gresh in past times: i. 1.- tory, ecclesiastical, political, social, literary 

nes.s with which Mr .■ ' , i- ' i./. and academical, who have hitherto had to be 

editorial functions are creditable to his learning content with ‘Dyer.’”— Acadeviy. 

and industry."— Aihejiepuvi. 

HISTORY OF NEPAL, translated by MunshI Shew 
Shunker Singh and Pandit ShrI Gunanand; edited with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. WRIGHT, 
late Residency Surgeon at Krithmandu, and with facsimiles of native 
drawings, and portraits of Sir JUNG Bahadur, the King OF Nepal, 
&c. Super-royal 8vo. lOi-. 6 L 

*'The Cambridge Uiaiversity Press have volume. The coloured lithographic plates are 
done well in pubU.shing this work. Such trans- interesting,"— Nahtie. 

lations are valuable not only to the hLstorian “The history has appeared at a very op- 

but also to the ethnologist;. Dr Wright’s portunc moment.,.The volume..,is beautifully 
Introduction is based on personal inquiry and primed, and supplied with portraits of Sir Jung 
observation, is written intelligently and can- Bahadoor and others, and with excellent 
didly, and adds much to the value of the k *. ■’ .■■•*1’. N,-;,.auiese archl- 

SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: some Account of the Studies 
at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By Chris¬ 
topher Wordsworth, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of 
Social Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century,’' 
Demy 8vo. ioa 6 A. 

“The general object of Mr Wordsworth’s “Only those who have engaged in like la- 

book is sufficient’ '' * Pie hours will be able fully to appreciate the 

has collected a _ and su-stained industry and conscientiou.s accuracy 

curious information about the working of Cam- discernible in every page . . . Of the whole 

brid.ge institutions in the la.st century, with an volume it may be said that it is a genuine 

occasional comparison of the corre,sponding service rendered to the study of University 
state of thing.s at O.vford . . . To a great extent hi.story, and that the habits of thought of any 

it is purely a book of reference, and as such it writer educated at either .seat of learning in 

will be of permanent value for the historical the last century will, in many ca.ses, be far 
knowledge of Engli.sh education and learning.’’ better understood after a consideration of the 
—Saittihay Revieiv, materials here collected,’’— Academy, 

THE, ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE UNI¬ 
VERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, by the late 
Professor WiLLis, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustra¬ 
tions. Continued to the present time, and edited by John Willis 
Clark, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Nearly ready. 

London: C, y. Clay ^ YD-V, Cambridge University Press Warchonse. 

Avc Maida Lane. 
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fflSCELLANEOUS. 


A CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, by Prof. Adolf Michaelis. Translated by C. A. M. 
Fennell, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal Svo. Roxburgh 
(Morocco back), £2. 2s. 


“The object of the present work of Mich¬ 
aelis is to de.scribe and make Icnown the vast 
treasures of ancient sculpture now accumulated 
in the gallerie.s of Great Britain, the extent and 
value of which are scarcely appreciated, and 
chieflji so because there has hitherto been little 
accessible information about them. To the 
loving labours of a learned German the owners 
of art tiensures in England are for the second 
time indebted for a full description of their rich 
possessions- Waagen gave to the private col¬ 
lections of pictures the advantage of his in¬ 
spection and cultivated acquaintance with art, 
and now Michaelis performs the same office 
for the still less known private hoards of an¬ 
tique sculptures for which our country is so 
remarkable. The book is beautifully executed, 
and with its few hand.some plates, and excel¬ 
lent indexe.s, does much credit to the Cam¬ 
bridge Press. It lias not been printed in 


German, but appears for the fir.st tune in _ 
English translation. All lovers of true art aiicl 
of good \vork should be gx-ateful to the 
of the University Press for the liberal Jiuanljes 
afforded by them towiu'ds the iJroductJon tji 
this important volume by Ih'ofcssor Michacli.s. 
—Saturday Revu"zv, 

“‘Ancient Marbles^ here meati relics of 
Greek and Roman orijgiii which have hticn 
imported into Great IJritaiii from classical 
soil. How rich this island is in re.sjiect to 
these remains of ancient art, every one knows, 
but it is equally well known that iliesc Lrea- 
sure.s had been most inadequately dcscriheil 
before the author of this work undertuok the 
labour of description. Professor Michaelis has 
achieved so high a fame as an authority in 
classical archaeology that it seem.s unneec.s- 
sary to say how good a book this i.s."— y 7 ^e 
AatiQuary, 


LECTURES ON TEACHING, delivered in the Univensity 


of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

“The lectures will be found most interest¬ 
ing, and deserve to be carefully .studied, not 
only by persons directly concerned with in¬ 
struction, but by parents wlio wish to be able 
to exercise an intelligent judgment in the 
choice of schools and teachers for their chil¬ 
dren. For ourselves, we could almost wish to 
be of school age again, to learn history and 
geography from some one who could teach 
them after the pattern set by Mr Fitch to his 
audience . , . But perhap.s Mr Fitch’s observa¬ 
tions on the general conditions of school-work 
are even more important than what he says on 
this or that branch of study .”—Saiitrday Ra~ 
znew. 

“ It comprises fifteen lectures, dealing with 
such subjects as organisation, discipline, ex¬ 
amining, language, fact knowledge, science, 
and methods of instruction; and though the 
lectures make no pretention to systematic or 
exhaustive treatment, they yet leave very little 
of the ground uncovered; and they combine in 
an admirable way tlie exposition of sound prin¬ 
ciples with practical suggestions and illustra¬ 
tions which are evidently derived from wide 
and varied experience, both in teaching and in 
examining.”— Scotsman. 


1880. By J. G. Fitcn, M.A., ITcr 
Crown Svo. New Edition. 5^. 

“As principal of a training college and an a 
Government inspector of .sclxools, IVlr Fitch has 
got at his fingers’ ends the working of jirluiary 
education, while as assistant conimissunier to 
the late Endowed Schools Couunissiun lie has 
seen something of the machinery of our Jiigher 
.schools . . . Mr Fitch’s book covers so wlile a 
field and touches on so many hurtling qnestiun.H 
that we iniKSt be content to recoin mend it as 
the best existing zmde 'Hiecwn for the teaclior. 
... He is always sensible, alwaj^.s judicious, 
never wanting in tact.. . Mr Fitcli is a scholar ; 
he pretends to no knowledge that he does not 
possess; he brings to hi.s work the ripe expe¬ 
rience of a well-stored mind, and he possesses 
in a remarkable degree the art of expobition." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Therefore, without reviewing the hook fcli¬ 
the second time, we are glad to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of calling attention to the 
re-issue of the volume in the five-Hhilliiig furjii, 
bringing it within the reach of the rank and 
file of the jirofession. We cannot let. the oo 
cosion pass without making special reference to 
the excellent section on ‘punishments' in the 
lecture on ‘Discipline.’ ”—School Board Chrou- 
icle. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By the 
Rev, Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, 
iate Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6.^. 


“Any attempt to summarize the contents of 
the volume would fail to give our readers a 
taste of the pleasure that its perusal has given 
vs,."—journal of Education, 

“In his book we have something very dif¬ 
ferent from the ordinary work on education. 
It is full of life. It comes fresh from the busy 
workshop of a teacher at once practical and 
enthusiastic, who has evidently taken up his 
lien, not for the sake of writing a book, but 


under the compulsion of almost imssinnaLis 
earnestness, to give expression to liis view:; 
on questions connected with the teaclier's liR* 
and work. Fc , •'■. *. clear in¬ 
cisive stutenier prohlonis 

which arise in .. . Ik of chil¬ 
dren, we know ■ . jk fdv imy 

teacher who is willing to throw heart, atnl 
conscience, and honesty into his work .”—Nozu 
York Bvenins Post, 


London .* C. J. Cl a y Son^ Cambridtre Unhfcrsity Press TVare/icfUse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

and for the Colleges therein, made published and approved (1878— 
1882) under the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. 
With an Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16.S’. 

GRADUATI CANTABRIGIENSES : SIVE ^ CATA- 

LOGUS exhibens nomina eorum quos ab Anno Academico Admis- 
sionum MDCCC usque adoctavum diem Octobris MDCCCLXXXIV 
gradu quocunque ornavit Academia Cantabrigiensis, e libris sub- 
scriptionum desumptus. Cura Henrici Richards Luard S. T. P. 
Coll. SS. Trin. Socii atque Academiae Registrarii. {Nearly 7rady, 

THE WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 

during the last quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In three parts. 
I. History of the Woodcutters. 11 . Catalogue of their Woodcuts. 
III. List of the Books containing Woodcuts. By William Martin 
Conway. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF EARL 

GOWER, English Ambassador at the court of Versailles from June 
1790 to August 1792. From the originals in the Record Office with 
an introduction and N otes, by OSCAR Browning, M. A. [Bi the Press. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE, By Prof. 

WINDISCH. Translated by Dr Norman Moore. Crown 8vo. 'js.^d. 

STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

With some Acts of Parliament relating to the University. Demy 
8vo. 3^. (^d. 

ORDINATIONES ACADEMIiE CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

Demy 8vo. 3.^. 6^. 

TRUSTS, STATUTES AND DIRECTIONS affecting 

(i) The Professorships of the University. (2) The Scholarships 
and Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and Endowments. Demy Svo. 5^. 

COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS, 

for the use of persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy Svo. 6^/. 

CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 

preserved in the University Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. 
SCHiLLER-SziNESSY. Volume 1 . containing Section i. The Holy 
Scriptures j Commentaries 071 the Bible. Demy Svo. 9.9, 

Volume II. hi the Press. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS preserved 

in the Library of the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo. 5 Vols. 
10s. each. 

INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy Svo. lo.^. 

A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed books 

containing MS. notes, preserved in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge. 3^. 6 d. 

THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LI¬ 
BRARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, Catalogued with 
Descriptions, and an Introduction, by William George Searle, 
M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, and Vicar of Hockington, 

» Cambridgeshire. Demy Svo. ys, 6d, 

A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE GRACES, 

Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which 
concern the University Library. Demy Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECHE BURCKHARDTIANiE. 

Demy 4to. ^s. 


London: C. J. Clay Son^ Cambridge University Pi'css Wa7'ehonsCy 
Ave Maria Laiie. 
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€l)t Cambn'Dp 25it)Ie for ^rfjoolEi anti 
CoIkg'fS* 

General Editor : The Very Reverend J. J. S. PerownEj D.D., 
Dean'OF Peterborough. 


The want of an Annotated Edition of the Bible, in handy portions, suitable for 
School use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination purposes, the 
Cambridge University Press has arranged to publish the several books of the 
Bible in separate portions at a moderate price, with introductions and explanatory 
notes. 

The Very Reverend J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, has 
undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, assisted by a staff of 
eminent coadjutors. Some of the books have been already edited or undertaken 
by the following gentlemen : 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Assisiani Master at Wellington College, 

Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 

Rev. S. Cox, Noilinqliam, 

Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinbitrgh, 

The Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, 

Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 

Rev. A. E. ITumphREYS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Camhridgi, 
Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Hebreio, 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., late Profcssor at St David's College, Lamfeter. 

Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D.', Warden of St Angiistind s College, Canterhtiry. 
Rev. H. C. G. Mogle, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Princifal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge, 

Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge, 
Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus ChrisH College, Cambridge, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph, 

The Ven. T. T. Perowne, M.A., Archdeacon of FToiwich. 

Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Rev. W. SiMCOX, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants. 

W. Robertson Smith, M.A., Lord AImoneds Professor of Arabic, 

Rev. IT. D. M. Spence, M.A., Hon. Canon of Gloucestcir Cathedral. 

Rev! A. W. Streane, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 


London: C, J. Cla V Sop^ Cambridge Univc7'siiy Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane, 



PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE CAMBBIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 

Contimted. 

ITow Ready. Cloth, Extra Pcap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

With 2 Maps. 'is. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
AVith Map. 3^. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
Kirkpatrick, M.A. With Map. 3^. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
Kirkpatrick, M.A. With 2 Maps. 3A 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 5^ 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Very Rev. E. FI. 

Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 5A 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. Streane, 
M.A. With Map. 4^*. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAFI. By Archdeacon 

Perowne. ' IS . M . 

THE BOOK OF JONx\H. By Archdeacon Perowne. it. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF MICAH, By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A, 

IS, 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 2 Maps. 2^. 6d. 

TFIE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 

G. F. Maclear, D.D. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 
F. W, Farrar. With 4 Maps. 4^. 6d, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 4J. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
Lumby, D.D. With 4 Maps. 43’. 6d. 

TFIE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, M.A. 3^. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTFIIANS. By the Rev. 

J. J. Lias, M.A, With a Map and Plan. 2^. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ' 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Archdeacon FARiiAK. 

3J. 6d. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very Rev. 
E. FI. Plumptre, D.D,, Dean of Wells, is, 6d, 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE. By the 

same Editor. 2s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. Plummer, 
M.A., D.D. ^s,6d. ’ 

London: C, J, Clay ^ Son, Cambridge University Press Ware/ionse, 
Ave Maria Lane, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 

Contiimed. 

Preparing'. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Professor Robertson Smith, M.A. 

THE BOOK OF EXODUS. By the Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 

THE BOOK OF HOSEA. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 

THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By Arch- 

deacon Perowne. 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rev. W. Simcox, M.A. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT, 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 

The Very Reverend J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 

DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Now Ready. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 4 Maps. 4^. (^d. 

“Witli the ‘ Notes,’ in the volume before us, we are much plea.sed ; .so far as we have searched, 
they are sdiolarly and .sound. The quotations from the Classics are apt; and the references to 
modern Greek form a pleasing feature .”—The Churchvtau. 

“Copious illustrations, gathered from a great variety of sources, make his notes a very valu¬ 
able aid to the student. They are indeed remarkably interesting, while all explanations on 
meanings, applications, and the like are distinguished by their lucidity and good sense,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 

G. F. Maclear, D.D. With 3 Maps. 4.^. 

“The Cambridge Greek Testament, of which Dr Maclcar's edition of the Gospel according to 
St Mark is a volume, certainly supplie.s a want. Withput pretending to compete with the leading 
conunentaries, or to embody very much original research, it forms a most satisfactory introduction 
to the studjf of the New Testament in the original... Dr Maclear’s introduction contains all that 
is known of St Mark’.s life, with references to pas.sages in the New Testament in which he is 
mentioned; an account of the circumstances in which the Gospel was composed, with an e.stimate 
of the induence of St Peter’s teaching upon St Mark; an excellent sketch of the special character¬ 
istics of this Gospel; an analysis, and a chapter on the text of the New Testament generally . . . 
The work is completed by three good maps,”— Saturday Rajteiv. 

“The Notes, which are admirably put together, seem to contain all that is nece.ssary for the 
guidance of the student, as well as a judicious SGiectioii of passages fioni various sources illustrat¬ 
ing .scenery and tnauner.s.”— Academy. ■ 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 

Farrar. Willi 4 Map.s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. 

Plummer, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 

“ A valuable addition has al.so been made to * The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools,* 
Dr Plummer’s notes on' the Gospel according to St John ’ are scholarly, concise, and instructive, 
and embody the results of much thought and wide reading.”— Expositoi\ 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Prof. Lumby. 

\Prcparins. 


London: C. J. Clav SoN^ Cambridge Univcrsiiy Press Warehon^^e^ 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


I. GREEK. 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, Books I. III. IV. 

and V. With a Map and English Notes by Alfred Pretor, M.A., Fellow 
of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge \ Editor of Pej'sius and Cice 7’0 ad Atti^ 
ami Hook i, 'is, each. 

“In Mr Pretods edition of the Anabasis the text of Kiihner has been followed in the main, 
while the exhaustive and admirable notes of the great German editor have been largely utilised. 
These notes deal vvith the minutest as well as the most important difficulties in construction, and 
all questions of history, antiquity, and geography are briefly but very effectually elucidated.”— The 
Examiner. 

“We welcome this addition to the other books of the so ably edited by Mr Pretor. 

Although originally intended for the use of candidates at the university local examinations, yet 
this edition, will be found adapted not only to meet the wants of the junior student, but even 
advanced scholars will find much in this work that will repay its perusal.”— The Schoolmaster. 

“Mr Pretor^s ‘Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IV.* displays a union of accurate Cambridge 
scholarship, vvith experience of what is required by learners gained in examining middle-class 
schools. The text is large and clearly printed, and the notes explain all difficulties. . . . Mr 

Pretor’s notes seem to be all that could be wished as regards grammar, geography, and other 
matters.”— The Academy. 

BOOKS II. VI. and VII. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. each. 

“Another Greek text, designed it would seem for students preparing for the local examinations, 
is ‘Xenophon’s Anabasis,’ Book II„ with English Notes, by Alfred Pretor, M.A. The editor has 
exercised his usual discrimination in utilising the text and notes of Kuhner, with the occa.sional 
assistance of the best hints of Schneider, Vollbrecht and Macmichael on critical matters, and of 
Mr R. W. Taylor on points of history and geography. . . When Mr Pretor commits him.self to 
Commentator’s work, he \s eminently helpful. . . Had we to introduce a young Greek scholar 
to Xenophon, we should esteem ourselves fortunate in having Pretor's text-book as our chart and 
guide.”— Contemporary Review. 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, by A. Pretor, M.A., 

Text and Notes, complete in two Volumes, yx. 6^. 

AGESILAUS OF XENOPHON. The Text revised 

with Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, -and Indices. 
By H. ITailstone, M.A., late Scholar of Peterliouse, Cambridge, Editor of 
Xenophon’s Hellenics, etc. ^s. 6 d. 

ARISTOPHANES—RANAE. With English Notes' and 

Introduction by W. C. Green, M.A., late Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. 3J. 6 d. 

ARISTOPHANES—AVES. By the same Editor. New 

Edition, gj. Oi. 

' “The notes to both plays are excellent. Much lias been done in these two volumes to render 
the study of Aristophanes a real treat to a boy instead of a drudgery, by helping him to under¬ 
stand the fun and to express it in. his mother tongue.”—77^^ Examiner. 

ARISTOPHANES—PLUTUS. By the same Editor, 

EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With Intro¬ 
ductions, Notes and Analysis. By J. T. Hutchinson, M. A., Clurist’s College, 
and A. Gray, M. A., Fellow of Jesus College, is. 

“Messrs Hutchinson and Gray have produced a careful and useful e^6x\.\Qxx.»^Saturdav 
Review. ^ 

THE HERACLEin^E OF EURIPIDES, with Introduc¬ 

tion and Critical Notes by E. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity liall. ^s. 6 d, 


London: C. J. Clay SON^ Cambridge University Press Warchottse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR ET DE 

LUCTU, with English Notes by W. E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, with Appendix. 3^. 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 

Edited by E. Wallace, M.A. (See jd. 30.) 


II. LATIN. 

M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. Edited by J. S. 

Reid, M.L., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, with Additions. 3J. 6 d, 

“Mr Reid has decidedly attained his aim, namely, ‘a thorough examination of the Latinity 

of the dialogue.’. The revision of the text is most valuable, and comprehends sundry 

acute corrections. . . . This volume, like Mr Reid’s other editions, is a solid gain to the scholar¬ 
ship of the.country.”— AihencRttvi. 

“ A more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr Reid’s able and thorough edition of the Tie 
Amicitia of Cicero, a work of which, whether we regard the exhaustive introduction or the 
instructive and most suggestive commentary, it would be diflicult to speak too highly. . . . When 
we come to the commentary, we are only amazed its fulness in proportion to its bulk. 
Nothing is overlooked which can tend to enlarge the learner’s general knowledge of Ciceronian 
Latin or to elucidate the text.‘^—Sairerday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR DE SENECTUTE. 

Edited by J. S. R&d, M.L. 

“The notes are excellent and scholarlike, adapted for the upper forms of public schools, and 
likely to be useful even to more advanced students.”— Gnctrdian. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO ARCHIA POETA. 

Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. Revised Edition. <2^. 

_ “ It is an admirable specimen of careful editing, An Introduction tells us everything we could 
wish to know about Archias, about Cicero's connexion with him, about the merits of the trial, and 
the genuineness of the speech. The text is well and carefully printed. The notes are clear and 
scholar-like.... No boy can master this little volume without feeling that he has advanced a long 
step in scholarship.”— The Academy. 

M. T. CICERONIS PRO L. CORNELIO BALBO ORA- 

TIO. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. is. 6d. 

“We are bound to recognize thepain.s devoted in the annotation of these two orations to the 
minute and thorough study of their Latinity, both in the ordinary notes and in the textual 
appendices.”— Saturday Review. 

M. T. CICERONIS PRO P. CORNELIO SULLA 

ORATIO. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr Reid is so well known to scholars as a commentator on Cicero that a neiv work from him 
scarcely needs any commendation of ours. His edition of the speech Rro Su/ia is fully equal in 
merit to the volumes which he has already published ... It would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the notes. There could be no better way of gaining an insight into the characteristics of 
Cicero’s style and the Latinity of his period than by making a careful study of this speech with 
the aid of Mr Reid’s commentary. . . Mr Reid’s intimate knowledge of the minutest details of 
scholarship enables him to detect and explain the slightest points of distinction between the 
usages of different authors and different periods . . . The notes are followed by a valuable 
appendix on the text, and another on points of orthography; an excellent index brings the work 
to a close.”— Saturday Review. 

M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 

Edited by FI. A. FIolden, LL.D., late Flead Master of Ipswich School. 

4 J. (id. 

• ". ’ k c.rr. ’'--v.i few rivals. It is enriched by an excellent intro- 

ducti. •; ' I - j 'i ' oal events of the life of Cicero: while in its ap¬ 
pend!.'., .. ;>■: ' e ■: added, there is much of the greatest value. The 

volume is neatly got up, and is in every way commendable.”— The Scotsman. 

“Dr Holden’s own edition is all that could be expected from his elegant and practised 
scholarship. ... Dr Holden has evidently made up liis mind as to the chameter of the 
commentary most likely to be generally useful; and he has carried out his views with admirable 
thoroughness.”— Academy. 

“Dr Holden has given us here an excellent edition. The commentary is even unusually full 
and complete; and after going through it carefully, we find little or nothing to criticize. There 
is an excellent introduction, lucidly explaining the circumstances under which the speech was 
delivered, a table of events in the life of Cicero and a useful index.” STectaior^ Oct. 29, 1881. 


London : C. J. Cla f (Sn® Son^ Cambridge University Pixss Warehonse, 
>Ave Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


M, T. CICERONIS IN O. CAECILIUM DIVINATIO 

ET IN C. YERREM ACTIO PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes 
by W. E. ITeitland, M.A., and PIerbert Cowie, M.A., Fellows of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. 3X. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO L. MURENA, with 

English Introduction and Notes. By W. E. PIeitland, M.A., Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
carefully revised, ^s. 

‘'Those students are to be deemed fortunate who have to read Cicero’s lively and brilliant 
oration for L.Murena with Mr Heitland’s handy edition, which may be pronounced ‘four-siiuare ’ 
in point of equipment, and which has, not without good reason, attained the honours of a 
second edition ,”—Saturday Revie^v. 

M. T. CICERONIS IN GAIUM VERREM ACTIO 

PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes. By PL CowiE, M.A., Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, i^. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO T. A. MILONE, 

with a Translation of Asconius’ Introduction, Marginal Analysis and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. John Smyth Purton, B.I)., late 
President and Tutor of St Catharine’s College. 

“The editorial work is excellently done .”—Ths Academy. 

M. T. CICERONIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. With In¬ 
troduction and Notes. By W. D. Pearman, M.A., Plead Master of Potsdam 
School, Jamaica, ^s. 

P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM Liber VI. With 

a Plan of Rome and Notes by A. SiDGWiCK, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, ij*. 61 . 

“ Mr Sidgwick’s editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid’s furnishes a careful and serviceable 
volume for average students. It eschews ‘construes’ which supersede the use of the clictiomiry, 
but gives full explanation of grammatical usages and hi.storical and mythical allusions, besides 
illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false derivations, and the more remarkable variations ot 
the text.”— Saturday Revieiv. 

“Itis eminently good and useful. . , . The Introduction is singularly clear on the astronomy of 
Ovid, which, is properly shown to be ignorant and confused; there is an excellent little map of 
Rome, giving just the places mentioned in the text and no more ; the notes are evidently written 
by a practical schoolmaster.”— 7 ’/-^ Acadeiuy. 

GAI IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO COM- 

MENT. I. IL With English Notes and Map by A. G, Pkskett, M.A., 
Eellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Editor of Caesar De Bello Galileo, 
YII. 6 d. 

BOOKS III. AND VI. By the same Editor, is. 6d. each. 

' “ In an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the preliminary and collateral information 
that is likely to be useful to a young .student; and, wherever we have examined his notes, we 
nave found them eminently practical and satisfying. . . The book may well be recommended for 
careful study in school or college.”— Saturday Review. 

“The notes are scholarly, short, and a real help to the most elementary beginners in Latin 
prose.”— The Examiner. 

BOOKS IV. AND V., AND Book VII. by the .same Editor. 
2s. each. 

BOOK VIII. by the same Editor. [/« ihe Press. 


London: C. J. Clay Ssy- Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS Libri L, II., III., 

IV., V., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII. Edited with Notes by A. 
SiuGWlCK, M.A'. Tutor ol Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is. (>d. each. 

“ Much more attention is given to the literary aspect of the poem than is usually paid to it in 
editions intended for the use of beginners. The introduction points out the distinction between 
primitive and literary epics, explains the purpose of the poem, and gives an outline of the story.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII.’ is worthy of his reputation, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by the same acuteness and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation of a boy’s difficulties 
and ingenuity and resource in meeting them, which we have on other occasions had reason to 
praise in these pages .”—The Academy, 

“As masterly in its clearly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and independent 
character of its annotations. . . . There is a great deal more in the notes than mere compilation 
and suggestion. ... No difficulty is left unnoticed or nnhandled.'’—Saturday Revie7o, 

“This edition is admirably adapted for the n.se of junior students, who will find in it the result 
of much reading in a condensed form, and clearly expressed .’’—IndcAendeut Press. 

BOOKS VII. VIII. in one volume. 3^. 

BOOKS IX. X. in one volume. 3A 
BOOKS X., XL, XII. in one volume. 3^-. 6 d. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the History. 

(Alexander in India.) By W. E. Heitland, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E, Raven, B.A., Assistant Master 
in Sherborne School. 3J. dt/. 

“Equally commendable as a genuine addition to the existing stock of school-books is 
Alexander in hiditt^ a compilation from the eighth and ninth books of Q. Curtins, edited for 
the Pitt Press by Messrs Heitland and Raven. . . . The work of Curtius has merits of its 
own, which, in former generations, made it a favourite with English scholars, and which still 

make it a popular te.xt-book in Continental schools. The reputation of Mr Heitland is a 

sufficient guarantee for the scholarship of the notes, which are ample without being excessive, 
and the book is well furnished with all that is needful in the nature of maps, indexes, and ap¬ 
pendices,” —Academy. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE LIBER 

PRIMUS, edited with English Introduction and MoLe.s by W. E. Heitland, 
M.A. and C. E. Haskins, M.A., Fellows and Lecturers of St John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

“A careful and scholarlike production.”— TzWa -rr 1 . 

“ In nice parallels of Lucan from Latin poets and from Shakspeare, Mr Haskins and Mr 
lieitland deserve praise ."—Saturday Revietu. 


BEDAS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BOOKS 

III., IV., the Text from the very ancient MS. in the Cambridge University 
Library, collated with six other MSS. Edited, with a life from the German of 
Ebert, and with Notes, &c. by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
and J, R. Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Revised edition. 

7J. 6f/. 

“To voutw students of English History the illustrative notes will be of great service, while 
the stud\^jf the texts will be a good introduction to Medieval Latin .”—NonconfortntsL 
“In Bede’s work.s Englishmen can go back to origiues of their histoiy, unequalled for 
form and matter by any modern European nation. Prof. Mayor has done good semce m ren¬ 
dering a mrt of Bede’s greatest work accessible to those who can read Latin with ease. He 
lias adorned this edition of the third and fourth books of the ‘ Ecclesia.stical History with that 
amarim"erudition for which he is unrivalled among Eng ishnien and rarely equalled by Germans. 
Aud'ht 7 wever interesting and valuable the text may be, we can certainly apply to his notes 
the exure«sion ' ' ' poisson. They are literally crammed with interest- 

Information t^^mgh ecclesiastical in name, Bede’s histoiy treats 

of all parts of the national life, .since the Church had points of contact with all. Exa?nmer. 

Books I. and II. In the Press. 


London: C.J. Clay 6- Son, Cambridge University Press Warctiouse, 
Avc Maria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


III. FRENCH. 

LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Comdclie-Ballet en 

Cinq Actes. Par J.-B. Poquelin de Moh£:re (1670). With a life of 
Molih-e and Grammatical and Philological Notes. By the Rev. A. C. 
Clapin, M.A., St John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-es-Lettres of 
the University of France, is, 6d. 

LA PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. The Text, with 

Introduction, Notes and Map, by the same Editor, 2^. 

LA GUERRE. By Mm. Erckmann-Chatrian. With 

Map, Introduction and Commentary by the same Editor. 3J. 

LAZARE HOCHE—PAR EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 

With Three Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. Colbeck, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. 2S. 

LE VERRE D’EAU. A Comedy, by Scribe. With a 

Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Plistorical Notes. By 
‘the same Editoi*. 

y It may be national prejudice, but we consider this edition far superior to any of the .series 
which hitherto have been edited exclusively by foreigners. Mr Colbeck seems better to under¬ 
stand the wants and difficulties of an English boy. The etymological notes especially are admi¬ 
rable. . . . The historical notes and introduction are a piece of thorough honest work ,”—Journal 
of Edticaiion, 

HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV PAR 

VOLTAIRE. Parti. Chaps. I.—XIII. Edited with Notes Philological and 
Historical, Biographical and Geographical Indices, etc. by Gustave Masson, 
B.A. Univ. Gallic., Officier d’Academic, Assistant Master of Harrow School, 
and G. W. Prothero, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 2J. 6d. 

^ ‘‘Messrs Masson and Prothero have, to judge from the first part of their work, performed 
with much discretion and care the task of editing Voltaire’s Sibcle de Louis XIV for the ‘ Pitt 
Press Senes.’ Besides the usual kind of notes, the editors have in this case, influenced by Vol¬ 
taire s summary way of treating much of the history,’ given a good deal of historical informa¬ 
tion, in which they have, we think, done well. At the beginning of the book will be found 
excellent and succinct accounts of the constitution of the French army and Parliament at the 
period treated of .”—Saturday Review. 

Part 11. Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. With Three Maps of the 

Period, By the same Editors, ^s. 6d. 

Part III. Chap. XXV. to the end. By the same Editoi's. 

2^. 6d, 

M. DARU, par M. C. A. Sainte-Beuve, (Causeries du 

Lundi, Vol IX.). With Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes 
Philological and Historical. By Gustave Masson. 2 s. 

LA SUITE DU MENTEUR. A Comedy in Five Acts, 

by P. Corneille. Edited with Fontenelle’s Memoir of the Author, Voltaire’.s 
Critical Remarks, and Notes Philological and ITistorical. Bv Gustave 
Masson. 2 s, ^ 

LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. LE LEPREUX DE LA 

CITE D’AOSTE. ^ Tales by Count Xavier de Maistre. With Bio¬ 
graphical Notice, Critical Appreciations, and Notes. By Gustave Masson. 


London: C. J, Clay SOh\ Cambridge University Press Warehouse 
Ave Maria Lane, ^ 
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LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considerations sur la Revolution 
Frangaise. Troisieme et quatrieme parties.) Par Madame la Baronne de 
Stael-Holstein. With a Critical Notice of the Author, a Chronological 
Table, and-Notes Plistorical and Philological, by G. Masson, B.A., and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Revised and enlarged Edition, 'is. 

“Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
espectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in. the Pitt Press volumes, The latter in particular, an. extract from the 
world-known work of Madame de Stael on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for 
the excellence both of its style and of its matter/’— 

DIX ANNEES D’EXIL. LiVRE II. Chapitres 1—8. 

Par Madame la Baronne De Stael-PIolstein. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical Fragments by Madame de 
Stael’s Contemporaries, and Notes Historical and Philological. By Gustave 
Masson and G. W. Prothero, M.A. Revised and enlarged edition, is, 

FREDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy in Five 

Acts, by N. Lemercier. Edited with Notes, Genealogical and Chrono¬ 
logical Tables, a Critical Introduction and a Biographical Notice. By 
Gustave Masson, is. 

LE VIEUX CELIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by COLLiN 

DT-Iarleville. With a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary 
and Plistorical Notes. By the same Editor. 2.r. 

“M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the less-known French 
play-writers. The arguments are admirably clear, and the notes are not too abundant.”— 
Academjf. 

LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, by Piron, with a Bio- 

graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Plistorical Notes. By the 
same Editor, is. 

LASCARIS, ou LES GRECS DU XV^ SIECLE, 

Nouvelle Historique, par A. F. Villemain, with a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and 
Philological. By the same Editor, is. 


IV. GERMAN. 

CULTURGESCHICHTLICHE NOVELLEN, von W. H. 

Riehl, with Grammatical, Philological, and Historical Notes, and a Com¬ 
plete Index, by PI. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. (Lond.). 4J. 61 , 

ERNST, HERZOG VON SCHWABEN. UHLAND. With 

Introduction and Notes. By H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. (Loud.), 
Lecturer in German at Newnham College, Cambridge. 3J. 6 d, 

ZOPF UND SCHWERT. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von 

Karl Gutzkow. With a Biographical and Historical Introduction, English 
Notes,, and an Index. By the same Editor. 3J. 6 d. 

“We are glad to be able to notice a careful edition of K. Gutzkow’s amusing comedy 
‘Zopf and Schwerc' by Mr H. J. Wolstenholm^. . . . These notes are abundant and contain 
reference.s to standard grammatical works.” — Academy. 

0oett)c’S JJitabenjn|re. (1749—I7S9-) GOETHE’S BOY- 

HOOD: being the First Three Books of his Autobiography, AiTanged 
and Annotated by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D., bte Professor at the 
Johanneum, Hamburg, is. 


London : C. J, Cla v SON^ Cambridge University Pre^s Warehouse, 
Ave Maria iMiie. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


HAUFF. DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited 

by A. ScHLOTTMANN, PIi. D., late Assistant Master at Uppingham' School. 
35 ‘. (id. 

DER OBERHOF. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Karl 

Immermann. With a Life of Immermann and English Notes, by Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph.D., late Professor at the Jolianneum, Plamhurg. 3J. 

A BOOK OF GERMAN DACTYLIC POETRY. Ar- 

ranged and Annotated by the same Editor. . 3J. 

S)ei- ciftc ifreujsug (THE FIRST CRUSADE), by Fried- 

RICH VON Raumer. Condensed from the Author’s *PIistory of the Ilohcii- 
staufeiP, with a life of Raumer, two Plans and English Notes. By 
the same Editor. 

Certainly no more interesting book could be made the subject of examinations, The story 
of the First Crusade has an undying interest. The notes are, on the v/liole, good .^’—Ethicattonal 
Times. 

A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN FIISTORY. 

Arranged and Annotated by the same Editor, ej. 

“It carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents connected with 
the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy hy the Visigoths under their King Alaric, 
down to the Franco-German War and the installation of the present Emperor; The notes supply 
very well the connecting links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of 
growth and progress, or the reverse, the vast unwieldy mass which constitutes modern Genmmy.” 
^Tbnes. 

DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSER By G. 

Freytag. With Notes. By the same Editor, •is. 

“Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes.'*— Times. 

GOETHE^S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 

an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Revised edition by J. W. 
Carthell, M.A. ^s. 6d. 

“The notes are among the best that ’we know, with the reservation that they are often too 
abim dant. ”—A cadetny. 

2)a« 3af)t 1813 (The Year 1813), by F. Kohlrausch. ' 

With English Notes. By the same Editor. o.$. 


V. ENGLISH. 

JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, Bishop of the Moravians. His 

Life and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.P:., Professor of 
the Institutes and History of Education in the University of P:dinburulu 
Second Edition, revised, 6 d. 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 

Compiled by Edwin Wali.ace, M.A., LL.D. (St Andrews), late Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Third Edition Enlarged. 4r. 6(4 

“A judicious selection of choracteristic p.t5S.ages, arrauBod in paragraphs, each of which is 
preceded by a masterly and perspicuous English analy.sis."— 

“ Gives in a comparatively small compass a very good sketch of Aristotle’s teaching”—A*/ 
JRez/iczv, ** 


THREE LECTURES ON TFIE PRACTICE OF EDU¬ 
CATION. Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Easter Term, 
1882, under the direction of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, is. 

‘ Like one of Bacon’s Essays, it handles those things in which the writer’s life is most conver¬ 
sant, and It will c^ie home to men .s business and bosoms. Like Bacon’s Essays, too, it is full of 
^'popithegm^.^’—yourualqfEducnfuw. ’ 

London: C. J. Clay Son. Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 



